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THE BENEFACTRESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

But in spite of this little outburst of gratitude 
and appreciation from Fraulein Kuhrauber, the first 
evening of the new life was a disappointment. The 
Fraulein, who entered the room so happily under the 
impression of that recent kiss, became awkward and 
uncomfortable the moment she caught sight of the 
others; lapsing, indeed, into a quite pitiful state of 
nervous flutter on being brought for the first time 
within the range of the princess's critical and un- 
sympathetic eye. Her experience had not included 
princesses, and, as she made a series of agitated 
curtseys, deeming one altogether insufficient for so 
great a lady, she felt as though that cold eye were 
piercing her through easily, and had already dis- 
covered the inmost recess of her soul, where lay, so 
carefully hidden, the memory of the postman. Every 
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6 THE BENEFACTRESS. 

time the princess looked at her, a sudden vivid con- 
sciousness of the postman flamed up within her, 
utterly refusing to be extinguished by the soothing 
recollection that he had been angelic for thirty years. 
That obviously experienced eye and those pursed 
lips upset her so completely that she made no 
remark whatever during the meal that followed, but 
sat next to Anna and ate Leberwurst in a kind of 
uneasy dream; and she ate it with a degree of 
emphasis so unusual among the polite and so dis- 
astrous to the peace of the ultra-fastidious, that 
Anna felt there really was some slight excuse for 
the frequent and lengthy stares that came from the 
other end of the table. "Yet she is an immortal 
soul — what does it matter how she eats Leberwurst?'* 
said Anna to herself. "What do such trifles, such 
little mannerisms, really matter? I should indeed be 
a miserable creature if I let them annoy me." But 
she turned her head away, nevertheless, and talked 
assiduously to Letty. 

There was no one else for her to talk to. Frau 
von Treumann and the baroness had seated them- 
selves at once one on either side of the princess, and 
devoted their conversation entirely to her. In the 
drawing-room later on the same thing happened; the 
three German ladies clustering together near the sofa, 
and the three English being left somehow to them- 
selves, except for Fraulein Kuhrauber, who clung to 
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them. To avoid this division into what looked like 
hostile camps Anna pushed her chair to a place 
midway between the groups, and tried to join, though 
not very successfully, in the talk of each in turn. 
Outward calm prevailed in the room, subdued voices, 
the tranquillity of fancy-work, and the peace of 
albums; yet Anna could not avoid a chilled impres- 
sion, a feeling as though each person present were 
distrustful of the others, and more or less on the 
defensive. Frau von Treumann, it is true, was gra- 
ciousness itself to the princess, conversing with her 
constantly and amiably, and showing herself kind; 
but, on the other hand, the princess was hardly gra- 
cious to Frau von Treumann. An unbiassed observer 
would have said that she disapproved of Frau von 
Treumann, but was endeavouring to conceal her dis- 
approval. She busied herself with her embroidery 
and talked as little as she could, receiving both the 
advances of Frau von Treumann and the attentions of 
the baroness with equal coldness. 

As for the baroness, her doubts as to Anna's 
respectability were blown away completely and for 
ever when, on opening the drawing-room door before 
supper, she had beheld no less a person than the 
geborene Dettingen seated on the sofa. The baroness 
had spent her life in a remote and tiny provincial 
town, but she knew the great Dettingen and Penheim 
families well by name, and a princess in her opinion 
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was a princess, an altogether precious and admirable 
creature, whatever she might choose to do. Her 
scruples, then, were set at rest, but her ice as far as 
Anna was concerned showed no signs of thawing. 
All her amiability and her efforts to produce a 
good impression were lavished on the princess, who 
-besides being by birth and marriage the grandest 
person the baroness had yet met, spoke her own 
tongue properly, had no dimples, and did not try- 
to stroke her hand. She looked on with mingled 
awe and irritation at the easy manner in which Frau 
von Treumann treated this great lady. It almost 
seemed as though she were patronising her. Really 
these Treumanns were a brazen-faced race; audacious 
East Prussian Junkers, who thought themselves as 
good as or better than the best And this one was 
not even a true Treumann, but an Ilmas, and of the 
inferior Kadenstein branch; and the baroness's 
brother — that brother whose end was so abrupt — 
had been quartered once during the manoeuvres at 
Kadenstein, and had told her that it was a wretched 
place, with a fowl-run that wanted mending within a 
few yards of the front- door, and that, the door 
standing open all day long, he had frequently met 
fowls walking about in the hall and passages. Yet 
remembering the brother's story, and how there was 
no shadow of the sort resting at present on Frau 
von Treumann, though as she had a son there was 
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no telling how long her shadowless state would last, 
she tried to ingratiate herself with that lady, who 
met her advances coolly, only warming into something 
like responsiveness when Fraulein Kuhr^uber was in 
question. 

Fraulein Kuhrauber sat behind Letty and Miss 
Leech, as far away from the others as she could. 
She had a stocking in her hand, but she did not 
knit She never knitted if she could avoid it, and 
was conscious that from want of practice her needles 
moved more slowly than is usual — so slowly, indeed, 
as to be conspicuous. Letty showed her photographs 
and was very kind to her, instinctively perceiving 
that here was someone who was as uneasy under 
the tall lady's stares as she was herself. She privately 
thought her by far the best of the new arrivals, and 
wished she knew enough German to inquire into her 
views respecting Schiller; there was something in the 
Fraulein's looks and manner that made her think 
they would agree about Schiller. 

Anna, too, ended by talking exclusively to this 
group. Her attempts to join in what the others were 
saying had been unsuccessful; and with a little twinge 
of disappointment, and a feeling of being for some 
imexplained reason curiously out of it, she turned to 
Fraulein Kuhrauber, and devoted herself more and 
more to her. 

"They are inseparables already," remarked the 
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baroness in a low voice to Frau von Treumann. 
"The Miss finds her congenial it seems." She could 
not forgive those doors she had gone through last. 

The princess looked up for a moment over the 
spectacles she wore when she worked, at Anna. 

"Fraulein Kuhrauber makes an excellent foil," 
said Frau von Treumann. "Miss Estcourt looks quite 
ethereal next to her." 

"Do you think her pretty?" asked the baroness. 

"She is very distinguished-looking." 

A servant came in at that moment and an- 
nounced Dell wig's usual evening visit, and Anna got 
up and went out. They watched her as she walked 
down the long room, and when she had disappeared 
began to discuss her more at their ease, their rapid 
German being quite incomprehensible to Letty and 
Miss Leech. 

"Where has she gone?" asked the baroness. 

"She has gone to talk to her inspector," said the 
princess. 

*'Ach so," said the baroness. 

**Ach so/' said Frau von Treumann. 

"Is the inspector young?" asked the baroness. 

"Oh no, quite old," said the princess. 

"These English are a strange race," said Frau 
von Treumann. "What German girl of that age 
would you find with so much energy and enter- 
prise?" 
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"Is she SO very young?" inquired the baroness, 
with a look of mild surprise. 

"Why, she is plainly little more than a child," 
said Frau von Treumann. 

"She is twenty-five," said the princess. 

"Rather an old child," observed the baroness. 

"She looks much younger. But twenty-five is 
surely young enough for this life, away from her own 
people," said Frau von Treumann. 

"Yes — why does she lead it?" asked the baroness 
eagerly. "Can you tell us, Frau Prinzessin? Has 
she then quarrelled with all her friends?" 

"Miss Estcourt has not told me so." 

"But she must have quarrelled. Eccentric as 
the English are, there are limits to their eccentricity, 
and no one leaves home and friends and country 
without some good reason." And Frau von Treumann 
shook her head. 

"She has quarrelled, I am sure," said the 
baroness. 

"I think so too," said Frau von Treumann; "I 
thought so from the first My son also thought so. 
You remember Karlchen, princess?" 

"Perfectly." 

"I discussed the question thoroughly with him, 
of course, as to whether I should come here or not. 
I confess I did not want to come. It was a great 
wrench, giving up everything, and going so far from 
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my son. But after all one must not be selfish." And 
Frau von Treumann sighed and paused. 

No one said anything, so she continued, "One 
feels, as one grows older, how great are the claims 
of others. And a widow with only one son can do 
so much — can make herself of so much use. That 
is what Karlchen said. When I hesitated — for I 
fear one does hesitate before inconvenience — he said 
'Liebsie Mama, it would be a charity to go to the 
poor young lady. You who have always been the first 
to extend a sympathetic hand to the friendless, how 
is it that you hesitate now? Depend upon it, she 
has had differences at home and needs countenance 
and help. You have no encumbrances. You can 
go more easily than others. You must regard it as 
a good work.' And that decided me." 

The princess let her work drop for a moment 
into her lap, and gazed over her spectacles at Frau 
von Treumann. "Wirklich?** she said in a voice 
of deep interest, "Those were your reasons? Aber 
herrlich/' 

"Yes, those were my reasons," replied Frau von 
Treumann, returning her gaze with pensive but steady 
eyes. "Those were my chief reasons. I regard it as 
a work of charity." 

"But this is noble," murmured the princess, re- 
suming her work. 

"That is how / have regarded it," put in the 
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baroness. "I agree with you entirely, dear Frau von 
Treumann." 

"I do not pretend to disguise," went on Frau 
von Treumann, "that it is an economy for me to Uve 
here, but poor as I have been since my dear hus- 
band's death — you remember Karl, princess?" 

"Perfectly." 

"Poor as I have been, I always had sufficient for 
my simple wants, and should not have dreamed of 
altering my life if Miss Estcourt's letters had not been 
so appealing." 

"Ach — they were appealing?" 

"Oh, a heart of stone would have been melted 
by them. And a widow's heart is not of stone, as 
you must know yourself. The orphan appealing to 
the widow — it was irresistible." 

"Well, you see she is not by any means alone," 
said the princess cheerfully. "Here we are, five of 
us counting the little Letty, surrounding her. So you 
must not sacrifice yourself unnecessarily." 

"Oh, I am not one of those who having put their 
hand to the plough " 

"But where is the plough, dear Frau von Treu- 
mann? You see there is, after all, no plough." 

"Dear princess, you always were so literal." 

"Ah, you used to reproach me with that in the 
old days, when you wrote poetry and read it to me, 
and I was rude enough to ask if it meant anything. 
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We did not think then that we should meet here, 
did we?" 

"No, indeed. And I cannot tell you how much 
I admire your courage." * 

"My courage? What fine qualities you invest me 
with." 

"Miss Estcourt has told me how admirably you 
discharge your duties here. It is wonderfiil to me. 
You are an example to us all; and you make me 
feel ashamed of my own uselessness." 

"Oh, you underrate yourself. People who leave 
ever3^ing to go and help others cannot talk of being 
useless. Yes, I look after her house for her, and I 
hope to look after her as well." 

"After her? Is that one of your duties? Did she 
stipulate for personal supervision when she engaged 
you? How times are changed. When my Karl was 
alive, and we lived at Sommershof, I certainly would 
not have tolerated that my housekeeper should keep 
me in order as well as my house." 

"The case was surely different, dear Frau von 
Treumann. Here is an unusually pretty young thing, 
with money. She will need all the protection I can 
give her, and it is a satisfaction to me to feel that I 
am here and able to give it" 

"But she may any day turn round and request 
you to go." 
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"That of course may happen, but I hope it will 
not until she is safe." 

"But do you think her so pretty?" put in the 
baroness wonderingly. 

"Safe? What special dangers do you then ap- 
prehend for her?" asked Frau von Treumann with a 
look of amusement. "Dear princess, you always did 
take your duties so seriously. What a treasure you 
would have been to me in many ways. It is admir- 
able. But do your duties really include watching 
over Miss Estcourt's heart? For I suppose you are 
thinking of her heart?" 

"I am thinking of adventurers," said the princess. 
"Any young man with no money would naturally be 
delighted to secure this young lady and Kleinwalde. 
And those who, instead of money, have debts would 
naturally be still more delighted." And the princess 
in her turn gazed pensively but steadily at Frau von 
Treumann. "No," she said, taking up her work 
again, "I was not thinking of her heart, but of the 
annoyance she might be put to. I do not fancy that 
her heart would easily be touched." 

Anna came in at that moment for a paper she 
wanted, and heard the last words. "What?" she 
said, smiling, as she unlocked the drawer of her 
writing-table and rummaged among the contents, 
"You are talking about hearts? You see it is true 
that women can't be together half an hour without 
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getting onto subjects like that If you were three 
men, now, you would talk of pigs." Then a sudden 
recollection of Uncle Joachim coming into her mind, 
she added with conviction, "And pigs are better.'* 

Nor was it till she had closed the door behind 
her that it struck her that when she came into the 
room both the princess and Frau von Treumann were 
looking preternaturally bland 
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CHAPTER n. 

Axel Lohm was in the hall, having his coat taken 
from him by a servant 

"You here?" exclaimed Anna, holding out both 
hands. She was more than usually pleased to see 
him. 

"Manske had a pile of letters for you, and could 
not get them to you because he has a pastors' con- 
ference at his house. I was there and saw the let- 
ters, and thought you might want them." 

"Oh, I don't want them — at least, there is no 
hurry. But the letters are only an excuse. Now 
isn't it so?" 

"An excuse?" he repeated, flushing. 

"You want to see the new arrivals." 

"Not in the very least" 

"Oh, oh! But as you have come one minute 
too soon, and happened to meet me outside the door, 
your plan is spoilt Are those the letters? What a 
pile!" Her face fell. 

"But you are looking for nine more ladies. You 

The Benefactress, II, 2 
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want a wide choice. You have still the greater part 
of your work before you." 

"I know. Why do you tell me that?" 

"Because you do not seem pleased to get them.*' 

"Oh yes, I am; but I am tired to-night, and the 
idea of nine more ladies makes me feel — feel sleepy.*' 

She stood under the lamp, holding the packet 
loosely by its string and smiling up to him. There 
were shadows in her eyes, he thought, where he was 
used to seeing two cheerful little lights shining, and 
a faint ruefulness in the smile. 

"Well, if you are tired you must go to bed," he 
said, in such a matter of fact tone that they both 
laughed. 

"No, I mustn't," said Anna; "I am on my way 
to Herr Dellwig at this very moment. He's in 
there," she said, with a motion of her head towards 
the dining-room door. "Tell me," she added, 
lowering her voice, "have you got a brick-kiln at 
Lohm?" 

"A brick-kiln? No. Why do you want to 
know?" 

"But why haven't you got a brick-kiln?" 

"Because there is nothing to make bricks with. 
Lohm is almost entirely sand." 

"He says there is splendid clay here in one part, 
and wants to build one." 

"Who? Dellwig?" 
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"Sh— sh." 

"Your uncle would have built one long ago if 
there really had been clay. I must look at the place 
he means. I cannot remember any such place. And 
it is unlikely that it should be as he says. Pray do 
not agree to any propositions of the kind hastily." 

"It would cost heaps to set it going, wouldn't 
it?" 

"Yes, and probably bring in nothing at all." 

"But he tries to make out that it would be quite 
cheap. He says the timber could all be got out of 
the forest. I can't bear the thought of cutting down 
a lot of trees." 

"If you can't bear the thought of anything he 
,proposes, then simply refuse to consider it" 

"But he talks and talks till it really seems that 
he is right. He told me just now that it would 
double the value of the estate." 

"I don't believe it." 

"If I made bricks, according to him I could take 
in twice as many poor ladies." 

"I believe you will be happier with fewer ladies 
and no bricks," said Axel with great positiveness. 

Anna stood thinking. Her eyes were fixed on 
the tip of the finger she had passed through the 
loop of string that tied the letters together, and she 
watched it as the packet twisted round and round 
and pinched it redder and redder. "I suppose you 
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never wanted to be a woman," she said, considering 
this phenomenon with apparent interest. 

Axel laughed. 

"The mere question makes you laugh," she said, 
looking up quickly. "I never heard of a man who 
did want to. But lots of women would give an)rthing 
to be men." 

"And you are one of them?" 

"Yes." 

He laughed again. 

"You think I would make a queer little man?" 
she said, laughing too; but her face became sober 
immediately, and with a glance at the shut dining- 
room door she continued, "It is so horrid to feel 
weak. My sister Susie says I am very obstinate. 
Perhaps I was with her, but different people have 
different effects on one." She sank her voice to a 
whisper, and looked at him anxiously. "You can't 
think what an effort it is to me to say No to that 
man." 

"What, to Dellwig?" 

"Sh— sh." 

"But if that is how you feel, my dear Miss Est- 
court, it is very evident that the man must go." 

"How easy it is to say that! Pray, who is to 
tell him to go?" 

"I will, if you wish." 

"If you were a woman, do you suppose you 
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would be able to turn out an old servant who has 
worked here so many years?" 

"Yes, I am sure I would, if I felt that he was 
getting beyond my control." 

"No, you wouldn't All sorts of things would 
stop you. You would remember that your uncle 
specially told you to keep him on, that he has been 
here ages, that he was faithful and devoted " 

"I do not believe there was much devotion." 

"Oh yes, there was. The first evening he cried 
about dear Uncle Joachim." 

"He cried?" repeated Axel, incredulously. 

"He did indeed." 

"It was about something else, then." 

"No, he really cried about Uncle Joachim. He 
really loved him." 

Axel looked profoundly unconvinced, 

"But after all those are not the real reasons," 
said Anna; "they ought to be, but they're not 
The simple truth is that I am a coward, and I am 
frightened — dreadfully frightened — of possible scenes." 
And she looked at him and laughed ruefully. "There 
— you see what it is to be a woman. If I were a 
man, how easy things' would be. Please consider 
the mortification of knowing that if he persuades 
long enough I shall give in, against my better judg- 
ment He has the strongest will I think I ever came 
across." 
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"But you have not yet given in, I hope, on any 
point of importance?" 

"Up to now I have managed to say No to every- 
thing I don't want to do. But you would laugh if 
you knew what those Nos cost me. Why cannot the 
place go on as it was? I am perfectly satisfied. But 
hardly a day passes without some wonderful new plan 
being laid before me, and he talks — oh, how he talks ! 
I believe he would convince even you." 

"The man is quite beyond your control," said 
Axel in a voice of anger; and voices of anger com- 
monly being loud voices, this one produced the effect 
of three doors being simultaneously opened: the door 
leading to the servants' quarters, through which Marie 
looked and vanished again, retreating to the kitchen 
to talk prophetically of weddings; the dining-room 
door behind which Dellwig had grown more and 
more impatient at being kept waiting so long; and 
the cfrawing-room door, on the other side of which 
the baroness had been lingering for some moments, 
desiring to go upstairs for her scissors, but hesitating 
to interrupt Anna's business with the inspector, whose 
voice she thought it was that she heard. 

The baroness shut her door again immediately. 
^^Aha — the admirer!" she said to herself; and went 
back quickly to her seat. "The Miss is talking to 
a junge Herr,^* she announced, her eyes wider open 
than ever. 
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"A junge Iferr?'* echoed Frau von Treumann. 
"I thought the inspector was old?" 

"It must be Axel Lohm," said the princess, 
not raising her eyes from her work. "He often 
comes in." 

"He comes courting, evidently," said the baroness 
with a sub-acid smile. 

"It has not been evident to me," said the princess 
coldly. 

"I thought it looked like it," said the baroness, 
with more meekness. 

"Is that the Lohm who was engaged to one of 
the Kiederfels girls some years ago?" asked Frau 
von Treumann. 

"Yes, and she died." 

"But did he not marry soon afterwards? I heard 
he married." 

"That was the second brother. This one is the 
eldest, and lives next to us, and is single." 

Frau von Treumann was silent for a moment. 
Then she said blandly, "Now confess, princess, that 
he is the perilous person from whom you think it 
necessary to defend Miss Estcourt" 

"Oh no," said the princess with equal blandness; 
"I have no fears about him." 

"What, is he too possessed of an invulnerable 
heart?" 

"I know nothing of his heart I said, I believe, 
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adventurers. And no one could call Axel Lohm an 
adventurer. I was thinking of men who have run 
through all their own and all their relations' money 
in betting and gambling, and who want a wife who 
will pay their debts." 

"Ach so," said Frau von Treumann with perfect 
urbanity. And if this talk about protecting Miss 
Estcourt from adventurers in a place where there 
were apparently no human beings of any kind, but 
only trees and marshes, might seem to a bystander to 
be foolishness, to the speakers it was luminousness 
itself, and in no way increased their love for each 
other. 

Meanwhile Dellwig, looking through the door and 
seeing Lohm, brought his heels together and bowed 
with his customary exaggeration. "I beg a thousand 
times pardon," he said; "I thought the gracious Miss 
was engaged and would not return, and I was about 
to go home." 

"I have found the paper, and am coming," said 
Anna, coldly. "Well, good-night," she added in 
English, holding out her hand to Axel. 

"If you will allow me, I should like to pay my 
respects to Princess Ludwig before I go," he said, 
thinking thus to see her later. 

"Ahl wasn't I right?" she said, smiling. "You 
are determined to look at the new arrivals. How can 
a man be so inquisitive? But I will say good-night 
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all the same. I shall be ages with Hen Dellwig, and 
shall not see you again." She shook hands with 
him, and went into the dining-room, Dellwig stand- 
ing aside with deep respect to let her pass. But she 
turned to say something to him as he shut the door, 
and Axel caught the expression of her face, the 
intense boredom on it, the profound distrust of self ; 
and he went in to the princess with an unusually severe 
and determined look on his own. 

Dellwig went home that night in a savage mood. 
"That young man," he said to his wife, flinging his 
hat and coat onto a chair and himself onto a 
sofa, "is thrusting himself more and more into our 
aflfairs." 

"That Lohm?" she asked, rolling up her work 
preparatory to fetching his evening drink. 

"I had almost got the Miss to consent to the 
brick-kiln. She was quite reasonable, and went out 
to get the plan I had made. Then she met him — 
he is always hanging about" 

"And then?" inquired Frau Dellwig, eagerly. 

"Pah — this petticoat government — having to beg 
and pray for the smallest concession — it makes an 
honest man sick." 

"She will not consent?" 

"She came back as obstinate as a mule. It all 
had to be gone into again from the beginning." 

"She will not consent?" 
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"She said Lohm would look at the place and 
advise her." 

"Aher so was!" cried Frau Dellwig, crimson with 
wrath. "Advise her? Did you not tell her that you 
were her adviser?" 

"You may be sure I did. I told her plainly 
enough, I fancy, that Lohm had nothing to say here, 
and that her uncle had always listened to me. She 
sat without speaking, as she generally does, not even 
looking at me — I never can be sure that she is even 
listening." 

"And then?" 

"I asked her at last if she had lost confidence 
in me." 

"And then?" 

"She said oh nein^ in her affected foreign way — 
in the sort of voice that might just as well mean oh 
jaP And he imitated, with great bitterness, Anna's 
way of speaking German. "Mark my words, Fran, 
she is as weak as water for all her obstinacy, and 
the last person who talks to her can always bring her 
round." 

"Then you must be the last person." 

"If it were not for that prig Lohm, that inter- 
fering ass, that incomparable rhinoceros " 

"He wants to marry her, of course." 

"If he marries her " Dellwig stopped short, 

and stared gloomily at his muddy boots. 
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"If he marries her " repeated his wife; 

but she too stopped short They both knew well 
enough what would happen to them if he married 
her. 

The building of the brick-kiln had come to be a 
point of honour with the Dellwigs. Ever since 
Anna's arrival, their friends the neighbouring farmers 
and inspectors had been congratulating them on their 
complete emancipation from all manner of control; 
for of course a young, ignorant lady would leave the 
administration of her estate entirely in her inspector's 
hands, confining her activities, as became a lady of 
birth, to paying the bills. Dellwig had not doubted 
that this would be so, and had boasted loudly and 
continually of the different plans he had made and 
was going to carry out The estate of which he was 
now practically master was to become renowned in 
the province for its enterprise and the extent, in 
every direction, of its operations. The brick-kiln was 
a long-cherished scheme. His oldest friend and rival, 
the head inspector of a place on the other side of 
Stralsund, had one, and had constantly urged him to 
have one too; but old Joachim, without illusions as 
to the quality of the clay, and by no manner of 
means to be talked into disbelieving the evidence of 
his own eyes, would not hear of it, and Dellwig felt 
there was nothing to be done in the face of that 
curt refusal. The friend, triumphing in his own 
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brick-kiln and his own more pliable master, jeered, 
dug him in the ribs at the Sunday gatherings, and 
talked of dependence, obedience, and restricted 
powers. Such friends are difficult to endure with 
composure; and Dellwig, and still less his wife, for 
many months past had hardly been able to bear the 
word brick mentioned in their presence. When Anna 
appeared on the scene, so young, so foreign, and so 
obviously foolish, Dellwig, certain now of success, 
told his friend on the very first Sunday night that 
the brick-kiln was now a mere matter of weeks. 
Always a boaster, he could not resist boasting a little 
too soon. Besides, he felt very sure; and the friend, 
too, had taken it for granted, when he heard of the 
impending young mistress, that the thing was as good 
as built. 

That was in March. It was now the end of 
April, and every Sunday the friend inquired when 
the building was to be begun, and every Sunday 
Dellwig said it would begin when the days grew 
longer. The days had grown longer, would have 
grown in a few weeks to their longest, as the friend 
repeatedly pointed out, and still nothing had been 
done. To the many people who do not care what 
their neighbours think of them, the torments of the 
two Dellwigs because of the unbuilt brick-kiln will 
be incomprehensible. Yet these torments were so 
acute that in the weaker moments immediately pre- 
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ceding meals they both felt that it would almost be 
better to leave Kleinwalde than to stay and endure 
them; indeed, before dinner, or during wakeful nights, 
Frau Dellwig was convinced that it would be better 
to die outright The good opinion of their neigh- 
bours — more exactly, the envy of their neighbours — 
was to them the very breath of their nostrils. In 
their set they must be the first, the undisputed 
luckiest, cleverest, and best off. Any position less 
mighty would be unbearable. And since Anna came 
there had been nothing but humiliations. First the 
dinner to the Manskes, from which they had been 
excluded — Frau Dellwig grew hot all over at the 
recollection of the Sunday gathering succeeding it; 
then the renovation of the Schloss without the least 
reference to them, without the smallest asking for 
advice or help; then the frequent communications 
with the pastor, putting him quite out of his proper 
position, the confidence placed in him, the ridiculous 
respect shown him, his connection with the mad 
charitable scheme; and now, most dreadful of all, 
this obstinacy in regard to the brick-kiln. It was 
becoming clear that they were fairly on the way to 
being pitied by the neighbours. Pitied! Horrid 
thought. The great thing in life was to be so 
situated that you can pity others. But to be pitied 
yourself? Oh, thrice-accursed folly of old Joachim, 
to leave Klleinwalde to a woman! Frau Dellwig 
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could not sleep that night for hating Anna. She lay- 
awake staring into the darkness with hot eyes, and 
hating her with a heartiness that would have petrified, 
that unconscious young woman as she sat about a 
stone's -throw off in her bedroom, motionless in the 
chair into which she had dropped on first coming 
upstairs, too tired even to undress, after her long 
struggle with Frau Dell wig's husband. "The Eng- 
Idnderin will ruin us!" cried Frau Dellwig suddenly, 
unable to hate in silence any longer. 

"Wie? Was?** exclaimed Dellwig, who had 
dozed off, and was startled. 

"She will — she will!" cried his wife. 

"Will what? Ruin us? The Engldnderin? Ach 
was — Unsinn, She can be managed. It is Lohm 
who is the danger. It is Lohm who will ruin us. If 
we could get rid of him " 

"Ach Gott, if he would die!" exclaimed Frau 
Dellwig, with fervent hands raised heavenwards. 
"Ach Gott, if he would only die!" 

"Ach Gott, ach Gott!" mimicked her husband 
irritably, for he disliked being suddenly awakened. 
"People never die when anything depends on it," he 
grumbled, turning over on his side. And he cursed 
Axel several times, and went to sleep. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The philosopher tells us that, after the healing 
interval of sleep, we are prepared to meet each other 
every morning as gods and goddesses; so fresh, so 
strong, so lusty, so serene, did he consider the newly- 
risen and the some-time separated must of necessity 
be. It is a pleasing belief; and Experience, that 
hopelessly prosaic governess who never gives us any 
holidays, very quickly disposes of it. For what is 
to become of the godlike mood if only one in a com- 
pany possess it? The middle-aged and old, who 
abound in all companies, are seldom godlike, and are 
never so at breakfast 

The morning after the arrival of the Chosen, 
Anna woke up in the true Olympian temper. She 
had been brought back to the happy world of 
realities from the happy world of dreams by the sun 
of an unusually lovely April shining on her face. 
She had only to open her window to be convinced 
that all which she beheld was full of blessings. Just 
beneath her window on the grass was a double 
cherry-tree in flower, an exquisite thing to look 
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down on with the sunshine and the bees busy among 
its blossoms. The unreasoning joyfulness that in- 
variably took possession of her heart whenever the 
weather was fine, filled it now with a rapture of hope 
and confidence. This world, this wonderful morning 
world that she saw and smelt from her window, was 
manifestly a place in which to be happy. Every- 
thing she saw was very good. Even the remembrance 
of Dellwig was transfigured in that clear light. And 
while she dressed she took herself seriously to task 
for the drepression of the night before. Depressed 
she had certainly been; and why? Simply because 
she was over-excited and over-tired, and her spirit 
was still so mortifyingly unable to rise superior to 
the weakness of her tiresome flesh. And to let her- 
self be made wretched by Dellwig, merely because 
he talked loud and had convictions which she did 
not share! The godlike morning mood was strong 
upon her, and she contemplated her listless self of 
the previous evening — the self that had sat so long 
despondently thinking instead of going to bed — with 
contempt. These evening interviews with Dellwig, 
she reflected, were a mistake. He came at hours 
when she was least able to bear his wordiness and 
shouting, and it was the knowledge of his impending 
visit that made her irritable beforehand, and ruffled 
the absolute serenity that she felt was alone appro- 
priate in a house dedicated to love. But it was not 
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only Dellwig and the brick-kiln that had depressed 
her; she had actually had doubts about her three 
new friends, doubts as to the receptivity of their souls, 
as to the capacity of their souls for returning love. 
At one awful moment she had even doubted whether 
they had souls at all, but had hastily blown out the 
candle at this point, extinguishing the doubt at the 
same time, smothering it beneath the bedclothes, and 
falling asleep at once, after the fashion of healthy 
young people. 

Now, at the beginning of the new day, with all 
her misgivings healed by sleep, she thought calmly 
over the interview she had had with Frau von Treu- 
mann before supper; for it was that interview that had 
been the chief cause of her dejection. Frau von Treu- 
mann had told her an untruth, a quite obvious and 
absurd untruth in the face of the correspondence, as 
to the reason of her coming to Kleinwalde. She had 
said she had only come at the instigation of her son, 
who looked upon Anna as a deserving object of help. 
And Anna had been hurt, had been made miserable, 
by the paltriness of this fib. Her great desire was 
to reach her friends' souls quickly, to attain the 
beautiful intimacy in which the smallest fiction is un- 
necessary; and so little did Frau von Treumann 
understand her, that she had begun a fiiendship that 
was to be for life with an untruth that would not 
have misled a child. But see the effect of sleep and 

T^ Benefticiress, II, 3 
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a gracious April morning. The very shabbiness and 
paltriness of the fib made Anna's heart yearn over 
the poor lady. Surely the pride that tried to hide its 
wounds with rags of such pitiful flimsiness was pro- 
foundly pathetic? With such pride, all false from 
Anna's point of view, but real and painful enough to 
its possessor, the necessity that drove her to accept 
Anna's offer must have been more cruel than neces- 
sity, always cruel, generally is. Her heart yearned 
over her friend as she dressed, and she felt that the 
weakness that must lie was a weakness greatly re- 
quiring love. For nobody, she argued, would ever lie 
unless driven to it by fear of some suffering. If, 
then, it made her happy, and made her life easier, 
let her think that Anna believed she had come for 
her sake. What did it matter? No one was perfect; 
and many people were surprisingly pathetic. 

Meanwhile the day was glorious, and she went 
downstairs with the springy step of hope. She was 
thinking exhilarating thoughts, thinking that there 
were to be no ripples of misgivings and misunder- 
standings on the clear surface of this first morning. 
They would all look into each others' candid eyes at 
breakfast, and read a mutual consciousness of interests 
henceforward to be shared, of happiness to be shared, 
of life to be shared — the life of devoted and tender 
sisters. 

The hall-door stood open, and the house was full 
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of the smell of April; the smell of new leaves budding, 
of old leaves rotting, of damp earth, pine-needles, 
wet moss, and marshes. "Oh, the lovely, lovely 
morning!" whispered Anna, running out onto the 
steps with outstretched arms and upturned face, as 
though she would have clasped all the beauty round 
and held it close. She drew in a long breath, and 
turned back into the house singing in an impassioned 
but half-suppressed voice the first verse of the Magni- 
ficat. The door leading to the kitchen opened, and 
to her surprise Baroness Elmreich emerged from 
those dark regions. The Magnificat broke olBF abruptly. 
Anna was surprised. Why the kitchen? The baroness 
saw her hostess's figure motionless against the light 
of the open door, but the light behind was strong 
and the hall was dark, and she thought it was Anna's 
back. Hoping that she had not been noticed she 
softly closed the door again and waited behind it till 
she could come out unseen. 

Anna supposed that the princess must be showing 
her the servants' quarters, and went into the break- 
fast-room; but in it sat the princess, making coffee. 

"There you are," said the princess heartily. 
"That is nice. Now we can drink our coffee com- 
fortably together before the others come down. Have 
you been out? You smell of fresh air." 

"Only a moment on the doorstep." 

"Come, sit next to me. You have slept well, I 
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can see. Notice the advantage of coming straight 
into breakfast, and not running about the forest — 
you get here first, and so get the best cup of coffee. 

"But it isn't proper for me to have the best, 
said Anna, smiling as she took the cup, "when I 
have guests here." 

"Yes, it is — very proper indeed. Besides, you 
told me they were sisters." 

"So they are. Has the baroness not been here?" 

"No, she is still in bed." 

"No, I saw her a moment ago. I thought you 
were with her." 

"Oh, my dear — so early in the morning!" pro- 
tested the princess. "When did I see her last? 
Less than nine hours ago. She followed me into my 
bedroom and talked much. I could not begin again 
with her the first thing in the morning, even to 
please you." And she looked at Anna very af- 
fectionately. "You were tired last night, were you 
not," she continued. Axel Lohm stayed so late, I 
think he wanted to speak to you. But you went 
straight up to bed?" 

"I had seen him before he went in to you. He 
didn't want to speak to me. He was consumed by 
curiosity about our new friends." 

"Was he? He did not show much interest in 
them. He talked to me nearly all the time. He 
thought for a moment that he knew the baroness — 
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at least, he stared at her at first and seemed sur- 
prised But it turned out that she was only like 
someone he knew. She had evidently never seen 
him before. It is a great pleasure to me to talk to 
that young man," the princess went on, while Anna 
ate her toast 

"So it is to me," said Anna. 

"I have met many people in my life, and have 
often wondered at the dearth of nice ones — how few 
there are that one Hkes to be with and wishes to see 
again and again. Axel is one of the few, decidedly." 

"So he is," agreed Anna. 

"There is goodness written on every line of his 
face." 

"Oh, he has the kindest face. And so strong. 
I feel that if anything happened here, an)rthing 
dreadful, that he would make it right again at once. 
He would mend us if we got smashed, and build us 
up again if we got burned, and protect us, this 
houseful of lone women, if ever anybody tried to run 
away with us." And Anna nodded reassuringly at 
the princess, and took another piece of toast "That 
is how I feel about him," she said. "So agreeably 
certain, not only of his willingness to help, but of 
his power to do it" Talking about Axel she quite 
forgot the apparition of the baroness that she had 
just seen. He was so kind, so good, so strong. How 
much she admired strength of purpose, independence. 
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the character that was determined to find its happi- 
ness in doing its best. 

"If I had a daughter," said the princess, filling 
Anna's cup, "she should marry Axel Lohm." 

"If / had a daughter," said Anna, "she should 
marry him, so your's couldn't. I wouldn't even ask 
her if she liked it. I'd be so sure that it was a 
good thing for her that I'd just say, *My dear, I have 
chosen my son-in-law. Get your hat, and come to 
church and marry him.' And there'd be an end of 
that** 

The princess felt that it was an unprofitable em- 
ployment, trying to help on Axel's cause. She could 
not but see what he thought of Anna; and after the 
touching manner of widows, was convinced of the 
superiority of marriage, as a means of real happiness 
for a woman, over any and every other form of 
occupation. Yet whenever she talked of him she 
was met by the same hearty agreement and frank 
enthusiasm, the very words being taken out of her 
mouth, and her own praises of him doubled and 
trebled. It was a promising friendship, but it was a 
singularly unpromising prelude to love. 

"Please make some fresh coffee," begged Anna; 
"the others will be coming down soon, and must not 
have cold stuff." Her voice grew tender at the mere 
mention of "the others." For the princess and Axel, 
both of whom she liked so much, it never took on 
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those tender tones, as the princess had already 
noted. There was nothing in either of them to 
appeal to that side of her nature, the tender, mother 
side, which is in all good women and most bad ones. 
They were her friends, staunch friends, she felt, and 
of course she hked and respected them; but they 
were sturdy, capable people, firmly planted on their 
own feet, able to battle successfully with life — as 
different as possible from these helpless ones who 
needed her, whom she had saved, to whom she was 
everything, between whom and want and sorrow she 
was fixed as a shield. 

Two of the helpless ones came in at that mo- 
ment, with frosty, early-morning faces. Anna put the 
vision she had seen at the kitchen door from her 
mind, and went to meet them with happy smiles and 
greetings. Frau von Treumann did her best to re- 
spond warmly, but it was very early to be enthusiastic, 
and at that hour of the day she was accustomed to 
being a little cross. Besides, she had had no coffee 
yet, and her hostess evidently had, and that made a 
great difference to one's sentiments. The baroness 
looked pinched and bloodless; she was as frigid as 
ever to Anna, said nothing about having seen her 
before, and seemed to want to be left alone. So that 
the mutual gazing into each other's eyes did not, 
after all, take place. 

The princess waited to see that they had all they 
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wanted, and then went out rattling her keys; and 
after an interval, during which Anna chattered cheer- 
ful and ungrammatical German, and the window was 
shut, and warming food eaten, Frau von Treumann 
became amiable and began to talk. 

She drew from her pocket a letter and a photo- 
graph. "This is my son," she said. "I brought it 
down to show you. And I have had a long letter 
from him already. He never neglects his mother. 
Truly a good son is a source of joy." 
"I suppose so," said Anna. 
The baroness turned her eyes slowly round and 
fixed them on the photograph. "Aha," she thought, 
"the son again. Last night the son, this morning 
the son — always the son. The excellent Treumann 
loses no time." 

"He is good-looking, my Karlchen, is he not?" 
"Yes," said Anna. "It is a becoming uniform." 
"Oh — becoming! He looks adorable in it 
Especially on his horse. I would not let him be any- 
thing but a hussar because of the charming uniform. 
And he suits it exactly — such a lightly built, grace- 
ful figure. He never stumbles over people's feet 
Herr von Lohm nearly crushed my poor foot last 
night It was difficult not to scream. I never did 
admire those long men made by the meter, who seem 
as though they would go on for ever if there were 
no ceilings." 
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"He is rather long," agreed Anna, smiling. 

"Heartwhole," thought Frau von Treumann "Tell 

me, dear Miss Estcourt " she said, laying her 

hand on Anna's. 

"Oh, don't call me Miss Estcourt" 

"But what, then?" 

"Oh, you must call me Anna. We are to be 
like sisters here — and you, too, please, call me Anna," 
she said, turning to the baroness. 

"You are very good," said the baroness. 

"Well, my little sister," said Frau von Treumann, 
smiling, "my baby sister " 

"Baby sister!" thought the baroness. "Excellent 
Treumann." 

" — you know an old woman of my age could 
not really have a sister of yours." 

"Yes, she could — not a whole sister, perhaps, but 
a half one." 

"Well, as you please. The idea is sweet to me. 
I was going to ask you — but Karlchen's letter is too 
touching, really — such thoughts in it — such high 

ideals " And she turned over the sheets, of 

which there were three, and began to blow her 
nose. 

"He has written you a very long letter," said 
Anna, pleasantly; the extent to which the nose- 
blowing was being carried made her uneasy. Was 
there to be crying? 
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"You have a cold, dear Frau von Treumann?" 
inquired the baroness with solicitude. 

*' Ach nein — dock nein," murmured Frau von Treu- 
mann, turning the sheets over, and blowing her nose 
harder than ever. 

"It will come olB^" thought Letty, who had slipped 
in unnoticed, and was eating bread and butter alone 
at the further end of the table. 

"Poor thing," thought Anna, "she adores that 
Karlchen." 

There was a pause, during which the nose con- 
tinued to be blown. 

"His letter is beautiful, but sad — very sad," said 
Frau von Treumann, shaking her head despondingly. 
"Poor boy — poor dear boy — he misses his mother, 
of course. I knew he would, but I did not dream it 
would be as bad as this. Oh, my dear Miss Estcourt 
— well, Anna then" — smiling faintly — "I could never 
describe to you the wrench it was, the terrible, 
terrible wrench, leaving him who for five years — I am 
a widow five years — has been my all. 

"It must have been dreadful," murmured Anna 
sympathetically. 

The baroness sat straight and motionless, staring 
fixedly at Frau von Treumann. 

"*When shall I see you again, my dearest 
mamma?' were his last words. And I could give 
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him no hope — no answer." The handkerchief went 
up to her eyes. 

"What is she gassing about?" wondered Letty. 

«I can see him now, fading away on the platform 
as my train bore me off to an unknown Hfe. An 
only son — the only son of a widow — is everything, 
everything to his mother." 

"He must be," said Anna. 

There was another silence. Then Frau von Treu- 
mann wiped her eyes and took up the letter again. 
"Now he writes that though I have only been away 
two days from Rislar, the town he is stationed at, it 
seems already like years. Poor boy! He is quite 

desperate — listen to this — poor boy " And she 

smiled a httle, and read aloud, "*I must see you, 
iiebste, beste Mama, from time to time. I had no 
idea the separation would be like this, or I could 
never have let you go. Pray beg Miss Estcourt — 

"Aha," thought the baroness. 
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-to allow me to visit my mother occasionally. 
There must be an inn in the village. If not, I 
could stay at Stralsund, and would in no way in- 
trude on her. But I must see my dearest mother, 
the being I have watched over and cared for ever 
since my father's death.' Poor, dear, foolish boy — 

he is desperate " And she folded up the letter, 

shook her head, smiled, and suddenly buried her 
face in her handkerchief. 
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"Excellent Treumann," thought the unblinking 
baroness. 

Anna sat in some perplexity. Sons had not 
entered into her calculations. 'In the. correspondence, 
she remembered, the son had been lightly passed 
over as an officer living on his pay and without a 
superfluous penny for the support of his parent. Not 
a word had been said of any unusual afiection 
existing between them. Now it appeared that the 
mother and son were all in all to each other. If 
so, of course the separation was dreadful. A mother's 
love was a sentiment that inspired Anna with pro- 
found respect. Before its unknown depths and 
heights she stood in awe and silence. How could 
she, a spinster, even faintly comprehend that sacred 
feeling? It was a mysterious and beautiful emotion 
that she could only reverence from afar. Clearly 
she must not come between parent and child; but 
yet — yet she wished she had had more time to think 
it over. 

She looked rather helplessly at Frau von Treu- 
mann, and gave her hand a little squeeze. The 
hand did not return the squeeze, and the face re- 
mained buried in the handkerchief. Well, it would 
be absurd to want to cut off the son entirely from 
his mother. If he came occasionally to see her it 
could not matter much. She gave the hand a firmer 
squeeze, and said with an effort that she did her 
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best to conceal, "But he must come then, when he 
can. It is rather a long way — didn't you say you 
had to stay a night in Berlin?" 

"Oh, my dear Miss Estcourt — my dear Anna!" 
cried Frau von Treumann, snatching the handkerchief 
from her face and seizing Anna's hand in both hers, 
"what a weight from my heart — what a heavy, heavy 
weight! All night I was thinking how shall I bear 
this? I may write to him, then, and tell him what 
you say? A long journey? You are afraid it will 
tire him? Oh, it will be nothing, nothing at all to 
Karlchen if only he can see his mother. How can 
I thank you! You will say my gratitude is excessive 
for such a httle thing, and truly only a mother could 
understand it " 

In short, Karlchen's appearance at Kleinwalde 
was now only a matter of days. 

" Unverschdmt," was the baroness's mental com- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Anna put on her hat and went out to think it 
over. FrSulein Kuhrauber was apparently still asleep. 
Letty, accompanied by Miss Leech, had to go to 
Lohm parsonage for her first lesson with Herr Klutz, 
who had undertaken to teach her German. Frau 
von Treumann said she must write at once to Karl- 
chen, and shut herself up to do it. The baroness 
was vague as to her intentions, and disappeared. 
So Anna started off by herself, crossed the road, and 
walked quickly away into the forest. "If it makes 
her so happy, then I am glad," she said to herself. 
"She is here to be happy; and if she wants Karl- 
chen so badly, why then she must have him from 
time to time. I wonder why I don't like Karlchen." 

She walked quickly, with her eyes on the ground. 
The mood in which she sang magnificats had left 
her, nor did she look to see what the April morning 
was doing. Frau von Treumann had not been under 
her roof twenty-four hours, and already her son had 
been added — if only occasionally, still undoubtedly 
added — to the party. Suppose the baroness and 
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Fraulein Kuhrauber should severally disclose an in- 
ability to live without being visited by some cherished 
relative? Suppose the other nine, the still Unchosen, 
should each turn out to have a relative waiting 
tragically in the background for permission to make 
repeated calls? And suppose these relatives should 
all be male? 

These were grave questions — so grave that she 
was quite at a loss how to answer them. And then 
she felt that somebody was looking at her; and rais- 
ing her eyes, she saw Axel on .the mossy path quite 
close to her. 

"So deep in thought?" he asked, smiling at her 
start 

Anna wondered how it was that he so often went 
through the forest. Was it a short cut from Lohm 
to anywhere? She had met him three or four times 
lately, in quite out of the way parts. He seemed to 
ride through it and walk through it at all hours of 
the day. 

"How is your potato-planting getting on?" she 
asked involuntarily. She knew what a rush there 
was just then putting the potatoes in, for she did not 
drive every day about her fields in a cart without 
springs with Dellwig for nothing. Axel must have 
potatoes to plant too; why didn't he stay at home, 
then, and do it? 

"What a truly proper question for a country lady 
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to ask," he said, looking amused. "You waste no 
time in conventional good-mornings or asking how I 
do, but begin at once with potatoes. Well, I do not 
believe that you are really interested in mine, so I 
shall tell you nothing about them. You only want 
to remind me that I ought to be seeing them planted 
instead of walking about your woods." 

Anna smiled. "I beUeve I did mean something 
like that," she said. 

"Well, I am not so aimless as you suppose," he 
returned, walking by her side. "I have been look- 
ing at that place." 

"What place?" 

"Where Dellwig wants to build the brick-kiln." 

"Oh? What do you think of it?" 

"What I knew I would think of it. It is a fooPs 
plan. The clay is the most wretched stuff. It has 
puzzled me, seeing how very poor it is, that he should 
be so eager to have the thing. I should have credited 
him with more sense." 

"He is quite absurdly keen on it. Last night I 
thought he would never stop persuading." 

"But you did not give in?" 

"Not an inch. I said I would ask you to look 
at it, and then he was simply rude. I do believe he 
will have to go. I don't really think we shall ever 
get on together. Certainly, as you say the day is 
bad, I shall refuse to build a brick-kiln." 
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Axel smiled at her energy. In the morning she 
was always determined about Dellwig. "You are 
very brave to-day," he said. "Last night you seemed 
afraid of him." 

"He comes when I am tired. I am not going to 
see him in the evening any more. It is too dreadful 
as a finish to a happy day." 

"It was a happy day, then, yesterday?" he asked 
quickly. 

"Yes — that is, it ought to have been, and prob- 
ably would have been if — if I hadn't been tired." 

"But the others — the new arrivals — they must 
have been happy?" 

"Yes — oh yes — " said Anna, hesitating, "I think 
so. Fraulein Kuhrauber was, I am sure, at intervals. 
I think the other two would have been if they hadn't 
had a journey." 

"By the way, do you remember what I said 
yesterday about the Elmreichs?" 

"Yes I do. You said horrid things." Her voice 
changed. 

"About a Baron Elmreich. But he had a sister 
who made a hash of her life. I saw her once or 
twice in Berlin. She was dancing at the Winter- 
garten, and under her own name." 

"Poor thing. But it doesn't interest me." 

"Don't get angry yet." 

"But it doesn't interest me. And why shouldn't 
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she dance? I knew several people who ended by 
dancing at London Wintergartens." 

"You admit, then, that it is an end?" 

"It is hardly a beginning," conceded Anna. 

"She was so amazingly like your baroness would 
be if she painted and wore a wig " 

"That you are convinced they must be sisters, 
Thank-you. Now what do you suppose is the good 
of telling me that?" And she stood still and faced 
him, her eyes flashing. 

Do what he would, Axel could not help smiling 
at her wrath. It was the wrath of a mother whose 
child has been hurt by someone on purpose. "I 
wish," he said, "that you would not be so angry 
when I tell you things that might be important for 
you to know. If your baroness is really the sister of 
the dancing baroness " 

" But she is not. She told me last night that she 
has no brothers and sisters. And she wrote it in the 
letters before she came. Do you think it is a praise- 
worthy occupation for a man, doing his best to find 
out disgraceful things about a very poor and very 
helpless woman?" 

"No, I do not," said Axel decidedly. "Under 
any other circumstances I would leave the poor lady 
to take her chance. But do consider," he said, 
following her, for she had begun to walk on quickly 
again, "do consider your unusual position. You are 
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SO young to be living away from your friends, and so 
young and inexperienced to be at the head of a 
home for homeless women — you ought to be quite 
extraordinarily particular about the antecedents of 
the people you take in. It would be most un- 
pleasant if it got about that they were not respect- 
able/' 

"But they are respectable," said Anna, looking 
straight before her. 

"A sister who dances at the Wintergarten " 

"Did I not tell you that she has no sister?" 

Axel shrugged his shoulders. "The resemblance 
is so striking that they might be twins," he said. 

"Then you think she says what is not true?" 

"How can I tell?" 

Annf stopped again and faced him. "Well, 
suppose it were true — suppose it is her sister, and 
she has tried to hide it — do you know how I should 
feel about it?" 

"Properly scandalised, I hope." 

"I should love her all the more. Oh, I should 
love her twice as much! Why, think of the misery 
and the shame — poor, poor little woman — trying to 
hide it all, bearing it all by herself — she must have 
loved her sister, she must have loved her brother. 
It isn't true, of course, but supposing it were, could 
you tell me any reason why I should turn my back 
on her?" 

4* 
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She Stood looking at him, her eyes full of angry- 
tears. 

He did not answer. If that was the way she 
felt, what could he do? 

"I never understood," she went on passionately, 
"why the innocent should be punished. Do you 
suppose a woman would like her brother to cheat 
and then shoot himself? Or like her sister to go and 
dance? But if they do do these things, besides her 
own grief and horror, she is to be shunned by every- 
body as though she were infectious. Is that fair? 
Is that right? Is it in the least Christian?" 

"No, of course, it is not. It is very hard and 
very ugly, but it is quite natural. An old woman 
in a strong position might take such a person up, 
perhaps, and comfort her and love her as^ou pro- 
pose to do, but a young girl ought not to do any- 
thing of the sort." 

Anna turned away with a quick movement of 
impatience and walked on. "If you argue on the 
young girl basis," she said, "we shall never be able 
to talk about a single thing. When will you leave 
off about my young girlishness? In five years I shall 
be thirty — will you go on till I have reached that 
blessed age?" 

"I have no right to go on to you about any- 
thing," said Axel. 

"Precisely," said Anna, 
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"But please remember that I owe an enormous 
debt of gratitude to your uncle, and make allowances 
for me if I am over-zealous in my anxiety to shield 
his niece from possible unpleasantness." 

"Then don't keep telling me I am too young to 
do good. It is ludicrous, considering my age, be* 
sides being dreadful. You will say that, I believe, 
till I am thirty or forty, and then when you can't 
decently say it any more, and I still want to do 
things, you'll say I'm old enough to know better." 

Axel laughed. Anna's dimples appeared for an 
instant, but vanished again. 

"Now," she said, "I am not going to talk about 
poor little Else any more. Let her distant relations 
dance till they are tired — it concerns nobody here 
at all." 

"Little Else?" 

"The baroness. Of course we shall call eadi 
other by our Christian names. We are sisters." 

"I see." 

"You don't see at all," she said, with a swift 
sideward glance at him. 

"My dear Miss Estcourt " 

"If my plan succeeds it will certainly not be be- 
cause I have been encouraged." 

"I think," he said with sudden warmth, "that 
the plan is beautiful, and could only have been made 
by a beautiful nature," 
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"Oh?" ejaculated Anna, surprised. A flush of 
gratification came into her face. The heartiness of 
the tone surprised her even more than the words. 
She stood still to look at him. "It is a pity," she 
said softly, "that nearly always when we are together 
we get angry, for you can be so kind when you 
choose. Say nice things to me. Let us be happy. 
I love being happy." 

She held out her hand, smiling. He took it and 
gave it a hearty, matter of fact shake, and dropped 
it. It was very awkward, but he was struggling with 
an overpowering desire to take her in his arms and 
kiss her, and not let her go again till she had said 
she would marry him. It was exceedingly awkward, 
for he knew quite well that if he did so it would be 
the end of all things. 

He turned rather white, and thrust his hands 
deep into his pockets. "Yes, the plan is beautiful," 
he said cheerfully, "but very unpractical. And the 
nature that made it is, I am sure, beautiful, but of 
course quite as unpractical as the plan." And he 
smiled down at her — a broad, genial smile. 

"I know I don't set about things the right way," 
she said. "If only you wouldn't worry about the 
pasts of my poor friends and what their relations 
may have done in prehistoric times, you could help 
me so much." 

To his relief she began to walk on again. "Pria- 
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cess Ludwig is a sensible and experienced woman," 
he said, "and can help you in many ways that I 
cannot." 

"But she only looks at the praktische side of a 
question, and that is really only one side. I am too 
unpractical, I know, but she isn't unpractical enough. 
But I don't want to talk about her. What I wanted 
to say was, that once these poor ladies have been 
chosen and are here, the time for making inquiries is 
over, isn't it. As far as I am concerned, anyhow, it 
is. I shall never forsake them — never, never. So 
please don't try to tell me things about them — it 
doesn't change my feelings towards them, and only 
makes me angry with you. Which is a pity. I want 
to live at peace with my neighbour." 

"Well?" he said, as she paused. "That, I take 
it, is a prelude to something else." 

"Yes, it is. It's a prelude to Karlchen." 

"To Karlchen?" 

She looked at him, and laughed rather nervously. 
"I am afraid," she said, "that Karlchen is coming to 
stay with me." 

"And who, pray, is Karlchen?" 

"The only son of his mother, and she is a 
widow." 

He came to a standstill again. "What," he said, 
"Frau von Treumann has asked you to invite her 
son to Kleinwalde?" 
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"She didn't actually ask, but she got a sad letter 
from him, and seemed to feel the separation so much, 
and cxied about it, and so — and so I did." 

Axel was silent 

"I don't yearn to see Karlchen," said Anna in 
rather a small voice. She could not help feeling that 
the invitation had been wrung from her. 

Axel bored a hole in the moss with his stick, 
and did not answer. 

"But naturally his poor mother clings to him, 
and he to her." 

Axel was intent on his hole, and did not an- 
swer. 

"They are all the world to each other." 
Axel filled up his hole again, and pressed the 
moss carefully over it with his foot. Then he said, 
"I never yet heard of two Treumanns being all the 
world to each other." 

"You appear to have a down on the Treu- 
manns." 

"Not in the least. I do not think they interest 
me enough. It is an East Prussian Junker family 
that has spread beyond its natural limits, and one 
meets them everywhere, and knows their character- 
istics. What is this young man? I do not re- 
member having heard of him." 

"He is an officer at Rislar." 
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"At Rislar? Those are the red hussars. Do you 
wish me to make inquiries about him?" 

"Oh no. It's no use. His mother can't be 
happy without him, so he must come." 

"Then may I ask why, if I am not to help 
you in the matter, we are talking about him at 
all?" 

"I wanted to ask you whether — whether you 
think he will come often." 

"I should think," said Axel positively, "that he 
will come very often indeed." 

"Oh," said Anna. 

They walked on in silence. 

"Have you considered," he said presently, "what 
you would do if your other — sisters want their re- 
lations asked down to stay with them? Christmas, 
for instance, is a time of general rejoicing, when the 
coldest hearts grow warm. Relations who have 
quarrelled all the year, seek each other out at 
Christmas and talk tearfully of ties of blood. And 
birthdays — will your twelve sisters be content to 
spend their twelve birthdays remote from all members 
of their family? Birthdays here are important days. 
There will be one a month now for you to celebrate 
at Kleinwalde." 

"I have not got farther than considering Karl- 
chen," said Anna with some impatience. 

"A male Kuhrauber," said Axel musingly, swing- 
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ing his stick and gazing up at the fleecy clouds float- 
ing over the pine -tops, — "a male Kuhrauber would 
be quite unlike anything you have yet seen." 

"There are no male Kuhraubers," said Anna. 
"At least," she added, correcting herself, "Fraulein 
Kuhrauber said so. She said she had no relations 
at all, but perhaps — perhaps she has forgotten some;, 
and will remember them by -and -by. Oh, I wish 
they would tell me exactly how they stand, and not 
try to hide an)^thing. I thought we had left nothing 
unexplained in the letters, but now Karlchen — it 

seems " She stopped and bit her lip. She was 

actually on the verge of criticising, to Axel, the 
behaviour of her sisters. "Look," she said, catching 
sight of red roofs through the thinning trees, "isn't 
that Lohm? I have seen you home without know- 
ing it" 

She held out her hand. "It isn't much good 
talking, is it?" she said, moved by a sudden impulse, 
and looking up at him with a slightly wistful smile. 
"How we talk and talk and never get any nearer 
an3rthing or each other. Such an amount of explain- 
ing oneself, and all no use. I don't mean you 
and me especially — it is always so, with everyone and 
everywhere. It is very weird. Good-bye." 

But he held her hand and would not let her 
go. "No," he said, in a voice she did not know, 
"wait one moment Why will you not let me really 
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help you? Do you think you will ever achieve any- 
thing by shutting your eyes to what is true? Is it 
not better to face it, and then to do one's best — 
after that, knowing the truth? Why are you angry 
whenever I try to tell you the truth, or what I be- 
lieve to be the truth, about these ladies? You are 
certain to find it out for yourself one day. You 
force me to look on and see you being disappointed, 
and grieved, and perhaps cheated — anyhow your 
confidence abused — and you reduce our talks to- 
gether to a sort of sparring -match unworthy, quite 
unworthy of either of us " He broke off ab- 
ruptly and released her hand. The passion in his 
voice was unmistakable, and she was listening with 
astonished eyes. "I am lecturing you," he said in 
his usual even tones. "Forgive me for thinking that 
you are setting about your plan in a way that can 
never be successful. As you say, we talk and talk, 
and the more we talk the less do we understand 
each other. It is a foolish world, and a pre- 
eminently lonely one." 

He lifted his hat and turned away. Anna opened 
her lips to say something, but he was gone. 

She went home and meditated on volcanoes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The May that year in Northern Germany was 
the May of a poet's dream. The days were like a 
chain of pearls, increasing in beauty and predous- 
ness as the chain lengthened. The lilacs flowered a 
fortnight earlier than in other years. The winds, so 
restless usually on those flat shores, seemed all asleep, 
and hardly stirred. About the middle of the month 
the moon was at the full, and the forest became en- 
chanted ground. It was a time for love and lovers, 
for vows and kisses, for all pretty, happy, hopeful 
things. Only those farmers who were too old to love 
and vow, looked at their rye -fields and grumbled 
because there was no rain. 

Karlchen, arriving on the first Saturday of that 
blessed month, felt all disposed to love, if the Eng- 
Idnderin should turn out to be in the least degree 
lovable. He did not ask much of a young woman 
with a fortune, but he inwardly prayed that she 
might not be quite so ugly as wives with money 
sometimes are. He was a man used to having what 
he wanted, and had spent his own and his mother's 
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money in getting it There was a little bald patch 
on the top of his head, and there were many debts 
on his mind, and he was nearing the critical point 
in an officer's career the turning of which is reserved 
exclusively for the efficient; and so he had three 
excellent reasons for desiring to marry. He had de- 
sired it, indeed, for some time, had attempted it 
often, and had not achieved it The fathers of 
wealthy German girls knew the state of his finances 
with an exactitude that was unworthy; and they 
knew, besides, every one of his little weaknesses. As 
a result, they gave their daughters to other suitors. 
But here was a girl without a father, who knew no- 
thing about him at all. There was, of course, some 
story in the background to account for her living in 
this way; but that was precisely what would make 
her glad of a husband who would relieve her of the 
necessity of building up the weaker parts of her re- 
putation on a foundation of what Karlchen, when he 
saw the inmates of the house, rudely stigmatised as 
alte Schachieln. Reputations, he reflected, staring at 
Fraulein Kuhrauber, may be too dearly bought 
Naturally she would prefer an easy-going husband, 
who would let her see life with all its fun, to this 
dreary and aimless existence. 

The Treumanns, he thought, were in luck. What 
a burden his mother had been on him for the last 
five years! Miss Estcourt had relieved him of it 
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Now there were his debts, and she would relieve him 
of those; and the little entanglement she must have 
had at home would not matter in Germany, where 
no one knew anything about her, except that she 
was the highly respectable Joachim's niece. Any- 
way, he was perfectly willing to let bygones be by- 
gones. He left his bag at the inn at Kleinwalde, an 
impossible place as he noted with pleasure, sent 
away his Droschke, and walked round to the house; 
but he did not see Anna. She kept out of the way 
till the evening, and he had ample time to be happy 
with his mother. When he did see her, he fell in 
love with her at once. He had quite a simple nature, 
composed wholly of instincts, and fell in love with an 
ease acquired by long practice. Anna's face and 
figure were far prettier than he had dared to hope. 
She was a beauty, he told himself with much satis- 
faction. Truly the Treumanns were in luck. He 
entirely forgot the role he was to play of loving son, 
and devoted himself, with his habitual artlessness, to 
her. Indeed, if he had not forgotten it, he and his 
mother were so little accustomed to displays of affec- 
tion that they would have been but clumsy actors. 
There is a great difference between affectionate letters 
written quietly in one's room, and affectionate con- 
versation that has to sound as though it welled up 
from one's heart Nothing of the kind ever welled 
up from Karlchen's heart; and Anna noticed at once 
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that there were no signs of unusual attachment be- 
tween mother and son. Karlchen was not even 
commonly polite to his mother, nor did she seem to 
expect him to be. When she dropped her scissors, 
she had to pick them up for herself. When she lost 
her thimble, she hunted for it alone. When she 
wanted a footstool, she got up and fetched one from 
under his very nose. When she came into the room 
and looked about for a chair, it was Letty who 
offered her hers. Karlchen sat comfortably with his 
legs crossed, playing with the paper-knife he had 
taken out of the book Anna had been reading, and 
making himself pleasant. He had his mother's large 
black eyes, and very long, thick black eyelashes of 
which he was proud, conscious that they rested be- 
comingly on his cheeks when he looked down at the 
paper-knife. Letty was greatly struck by them, and 
inquired of Miss Leech in a whisper whether she had 
ever seen their like. 

"Mr. Jessup had silken eyelashes too," replied 
Miss Leech dreamily. 

"These aren't silk — they're cotton eyelashes," said 
Letty scornfully. 

"My dear Letty," murmured Miss Leech. 

Anna was at a disadvantage because of her im- 
perfect German. She could not repress Karlchen 
when he was unduly kind as she would have done 
in English, and with his mother presiding, as it were, 
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at their opening friendship, she did not like to begin 
by looking lofty. Luckily the princess was unusually 
chatty that evening. She sat next to Karlchen, and 
continually joined in the talk. She was cheerful 
amiability itself, and insisted upon being told all 
about those sons of her acquaintances who were in 
his regiment. When he half turned his back on her 
and dropped his voice to a rapid undertone, thereby 
making himself completely incomprehensible to Anna, 
the princess pleasantly advised him to speak very 
slowly and distinctly, for unless he did Miss Estcourt 
would certainly not understand. In a word, she 
took him under her wing whether he would or no, 
and persisted in her friendliness in spite of his 
mother's increasingly desperate efforts to draw her 
into conversation. 

"Why do we not go out, dear Anna?" cried 
Frau von Treumann at last, unable to endure 
Princess Lud wig's behaviour any longer. "Look 
what a fine evening it is — and quite warm." And 
she who till then had gone about shutting windows^ 
and had been unable to bear the least breath of air, 
herself opened the glass doors leading into the garden 
and went out. 

But although they all followed her, nothing was 
gained by it She could have stamped her foot with 
rage at the princess's conduct. Here was everjrthing 
needful for the beginning of a successful coiutship 
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— Starlight, a murmuring sea, warm air, fragrant 
bushes, a girl who looked like Love itself in the dusk 
in her pale beauty, a young man desiring nothing 
better than to be allowed to love her, and a mother 
only waiting to bless. But here too, unfortunately, 
was the princess. 

She was quite appallingly sociable — "The spite 
of the woman!" thought Frau von Treumann, for 
what could it matter to her? — and remained fixed 
at Anna's side as they paced slowly up and down 
the grass, monopolising Karlchen's attention with her 
absurd questions about his brother officers. Anna 
walked between them, thinking of other things, hold- 
ing up her trailing white dress with one hand, and 
with the other the edges of her blue cloak together 
at her neck. She was half a head taller than 
Karlchen, and so was his mother who walked on 
his other side. Karlchen, becoming more and more 
enamoured the longer he walked, looked up at her 
through his eyelashes and told himself that the Treu- 
manns were certainly in luck, for he had stumbled 
on a goddess. 

"The grass is damp," cried Frau von Treumann, 
interrupting the endless questions. "My dear princess 
— your rheumatism — and I who so easily get colds. 
Come, we will go off the grass — we are not young 
enough to risk wet feet." 

"I do not feel it," said the princess, "I have thick 
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shoes. But you, dear Frau von Treumann, do not 
stay if you have fears." 

"It is damp," said Anna, turning up the sole of 
her shoe. "Shall we go onto the path?" 

On the path it was obvious that they must walk 
in couples. Arrived at its edge, the princess stopped 
and looked round with an urbane smile. "My dear 
child," she said to Anna, taking her arm, "we have 
been keeping Herr von Treumann from his mother 
regardless of his feelings. I beg you to pardon my 
thoughtlessness," she added, turning to him, "but my 
interest in hearing of my old friends' sons has made 
me quite forget that you took this long journey to be 
with your dear mother. We will not interrupt you 

further. Come, my dear, I wanted to ask you " 

And she led Anna away, dropping her voice to a 
confidential questioning concerning the engaging of 
a new cook. 

There was nothing to be done. The only crumb 
of comfort Karlchen obtained — but it was a big one 
— was a reluctantly given invitation, on his mother's 
vividly describing at the hour of parting the place 
where he was to spend the night, to remove his 
luggage from the inn to Anna's house, and to sleep 
there. 

"You are too good, metne Gnddigste,** he said, 
consoled by this for the tite-a-tite he had just had 
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with his mother; "but if it in any way inconveniences 
you — we soldiers are used to roughing it " 

"But not like that, not like that, lieber Junge,** 
interrupted his mother anxiously. "It is not fit for 
a dog, that inn, and I heard this very evening from 
the housemaid that one of the children there has the 
measles." 

That quite settled it Anna could not expose 
Karlchen to measles. Why did he not stay, as he 
had written he would, at Stralsund? As he was here, 
however, she could not let him fall a prey to measles, 
and she asked the princess to order a room to be got 
ready. 

It is a proof of her solemnity on that first evening 
with Karlchen that when his mother, praising her 
beauty, mentioned her dimples as specially be- 
witching, he should have said, surprised, "What 
dimples?" 

It is a proof, too, of the duplicity of mothers, 
that the very next day in church the princess, sitting 
opposite the innkeeper's rosy family, and counting 
its members between the verses of the hymn, should 
have found that not one was missing. 

Karlchen lefl on Sunday evening after a not very 
successful visit. He had been to church, believing 
that it was expected of him, and had found to his 
disgust that Anna had gone for a walk. So there 
he sat, between his mother and Princess Ludwig, and 
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extracted what consolation he could from a studied 
neglect of the outer forms of worship and an ela- 
borate slumber during the sermon. 

The morning, then, was wasted. At luncheon 
Anna was unapproachable. Karlchen was invited to 
sit next to his mother, and Anna was protected by 
Letty on the one hand and Fraulein Kuhrauber on 
the other, and she talked the whole time to Fraulein 
Kuhrauber. 

"Who is Fraulein Kuhrauber?" he inquired irri- 
tably of his mother, when they found themselves alone 
together again in the afternoon. 

"Well, you can see who she is, I should think," 
replied his mother equally irritably. "She is just 
Fraulein Kuhrauber, and nothing more." 

"Anna talks to her more than to anyone," he 
said; she was already Anna to him, tout court, 

"Yes. It is disgusting." 

"It is very disgusting. It is not right that Treu- 
manns should be forced to associate on equal terms 
with such a person." 

"It is scandalous. But you will change all that" 

Karlchen twisted up the ends of his moustache 
and looked down his nose. He often looked down 
his nose because of his eyelashes. He began to hum 
a tune, and felt happy again. Axel Lohm was right 
when he doubted whether there had ever been a 
permanently crushed Treumann, 
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"She has a strange assortment of alte Schachteln 
here," he said, after a pause during which his 
thoughts were rosy. "That Elmreich, now. What 
relation does she say she is to Arthiu: Elmreich?" 

"The man who shot himself? Oh, she is no re- 
lation at all. At most a distant cousin." 

"Na, na/' was Karlchen's reply; a reply whose 
English equivalent would be a profoundly sceptical 
wink. 

His mother looked at him, waiting for more. 

"What, do you really think ?" she began, and 

then stopped. 

He stood before the glass readjusting his mous- 
tache into the regulation truculent upward twist. 
"Think?" he said. "You know Arthur's sister I^lli 
was engaged at the Wintergarten this winter. She 
was not much of a success. Too old. But she was 
down on the bills as Baroness Elmreich, and people 
went to see her because of that, and beause of her 
brother." 

"Oh — terrible," murmured Frau von Treumann. 

"Well, I know her; and I shall ask her next time 
I see her if she has a sister." 

"But this one has no relations living at all," said 
his mother, horrified at the bare suggestion that Lolli 
was the sister of a person with whom she ate her 
dinner every day. 

"Na, na," said Karlchen. 
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"But, my dear Karlchen, it is so unlikely — the 
baroness is the veriest pattern of primness. She 
has such very strict views about all such things — 
quite absurdly strict. She even had doubts, she told 
me, when first she came here, as to whether Anna 
were a fit companion for her." 

Karlchen stopped twisting his moustache, and 
stared at his mother. Then he threw back his head 
and shrieked with laughter. He laughed so much 
that for some moments he could not speak. His 
mother's face, as she watched him without a smil^ 
made him laugh still more. "Liebsie Mama," he 
said at last, wiping his eyes, "it may of course not 
be true. It is just possible that it is not. But I feel 
sure it is true, for this Elmreich and the little Lolli 
are as alike as two peas. Anna not a fit companion 
for Lolli's sister! Ach Gott, ach Gott!" And he 
shrieked again. 

"If it is true," said Frau von Treumann, drawing 
herself up to her full height, "it is my duty to tell 
Anna. I cannot stay under the same roof with such 
a woman. She must go." 

"Take care," said her son, illumined by an un- 
accustomed ray of sapience, "take care, Mutii, It 
is not certain that Anna would send her away." 

"What! if she knew about this — this Lolli, as 
you call her?" 

Karlchen shook his head. "It is better not to 
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begin with ultimatums," he said sagely. "If you say 
you cannot stay under the same roof with the Elm- 
reich, and she does not after that go, why then you 
must. And that," he added, looking alarmed, ** would 
be disastrous. No, no; leave it alone. In any case 
leave it alone till I have seen LoUi. I shall come 
down soon again, you may be sure. I wish we could 
get rid of the Penheim. Now that really would be a 
good thing. Think it over." 

But Frau von Treumann felt that by no amount 
of thinking it over would they ever get rid of the 
Penheim. 

"You do not like my Karlchen?" she said 
plaintively to Anna that evening, coming out into 
the dusky garden where she stood looking at the 
stars. Karlchen was well on his way to Berlin by 
that time. 

"I am sure I should like him very much if I knew 
him," replied Anna, putting all the heartiness she 
could muster into her voice. 

Frau vou Treumann shook her head sadly. "But 
now? I see you do not like him now. You hardly 
spoke to him. He was hurt A mother," — "Oh," 
thought Anna, "I am tired of mothers," — "a mother 
always knows." 

Her handkerchief came out. She had put one 
hand through Anna's arm, and with the other began 
to wipe her eyes. Anna watched her in silence. 
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"What? What? Tears? Do I see tears? Are 
we then missing our son so much?" exclaimed a 
cheery voice behind them. And there was the prin- 
cess again. 

"Serpent," thought Frau von Treumann; but what 
is the use of thinking serpent? She had to submit 
to being consoled all the same, while Anna walked 
away. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Anna seemed always to be walking away during 
the days that separated Karlchen's first visit from 
his second. Frau von Treumann noticed it with some 
uneasiness, and hoped that it was only her fancy. 
The girl had shown herself possessed of such an 
abnormally large and warm heart at first, had been 
so eager in her oflers of affection, so enthusiastic, so 
sympathetic, so — well, absurd; Was it possible that 
there was no warmth and no affection left over from 
those vast stores for such a good-looking, agreeable 
man as Karlchen? But she set such thoughts aside 
as ridiculous. Her son's simple doctrine from his 
fourteenth year on had been that all girls like all 
men. It had often been laid down by him in their 
talks together, and her own experience of girls had 
sufficiently proved its soundness. "The Penheim 
must have poisoned her mind against him," she de- 
cided at last, unable otherwise to explain the apathy 
with which Anna received any news of Karlchen. 
Was there ever such sheer spite? For what could it 
matter to a woman with no son of her own who mar- 
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ried Anna? Somebody would marry her, for certain, 
and the Penheim would lose her place: then why 
should it not be Karlchen? 

The princess, however, most innocent of excellent 
women, had never spoken privately to Anna of Karl- 
chen except once, when she inquired whether he were 
to have the best sheets on his bed, or the second 
best sheets; and Anna had replied, "The worsf 

But if Frau von Treumann was uneasy about 
Anna, Anna was still more uneasy about Frau von 
Treumann. Whenever she could, she went away 
into the forest and tried to think things out She 
objected very much to the feeling that life seemed 
somehow to be thickening round her — yet, after 
Karlchen's visit there it was. Each day there were 
fewer and fewer quiet pauses in the trivial bustle of 
existence; clear moments, like windows through which 
she caught glimpses of the serene tranquillity with 
which the real day, nature's day, the day she ought 
to have had, was passing. Frau von Treumann 
followed her about and talked to her of Karlchen. 
Fraulein Kuhrauber followed her about, with a 
humble, dog-like affection, and seemed to want to 
tell her something, and never got further than dark 
utterances that perplexed her. Baroness Elmreich 
repulsed all her advances, carefully called her Miss 
Estcourt, and made acid comments on everything 
that was said and done. "I believe she dislikes 
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me," thought Anna, puzzled. "I wonder why?" 
The baroness did; and the reason was simplicity 
itself. She disliked her because she was younger, 
prettier, richer, healthier than herself. For this she 
disliked her heartily; but with far greater heartiness 
did she dislike her because she knew she ought to 
be grateful to her. The baroness detested having 
to feel grateful — it is a detestation not confined to 
baronesses — and in this case the burden of the 
obligations she was under was so great that it was 
almost past endurance. And there was no escape. 
She had been starving when Anna took her in, and 
she would starve again if Anna turned her out. She 
owed her everything; and what more natural, then, 
than to dislike her? The rarest of loves is the love 
of a debtor for his creditor. 

At night, alone in her room, Anna would wonder 
at the day lived through, at the unsatisfactoriness of 
it, and the emptiness. When were they going to 
begin the better life, the soul to soul life she was 
waiting for? How busy they had all been, and what 
had they done? Why, nothing. A little aimless 
talking, a little aimless sewing, a little aimless walk- 
ing about, a few letters to write that need not have 
been written, a newspaper to glance into that did 
not really interest anybody, meals in rapid succes- 
sion, night, and oblivion. That was what was on 
the surface. What was beneath the surface she 
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could only guiss at; for after a whole fortnight with 
the Chosen she was still confronted solely by surfaces. 
In the hot forest, drowsy and aromatic, where the 
white butterflies, like points of light among the 
shadows of the pine-trunks, fluttered up and down 
the unending avenues all day long, she wandered, 
during the afternoon hour when the Chosen napped, 
to the most out-of-the-way nooks she could find; 
and sitting on the moss where she could see some 
special bit of loveliness, some distant radiant meadow 
in the sunlight beyond the trees, some bush with its 
delicate green shower of budding leaves at the foot 
of a giant pine, some exquisite effect of blue and 
white between the branches so far above her head, 
she would ponder and ponder till she was weary. 

There was no mistaking Karlchen's looks; she 
had not been a pretty girl for several seasons at 
home in vain. Karlchen meant to marry her. She, 
of course, did not mean to marry Karlchen, but that 
did not smooth any of the ruggedness out of the 
path she saw opening before her. She would have 
to endure the preliminary blandishments of the woo- 
ing, and when the wooing itself had reached the 
state of ripeness which would enable her to let him 
know plainly her own intentions, there would be a 
grievous number of scenes to be gone through with 
his mother. And then his mother would shake the 
Kleinwalde dust from her offended feet and go, and 
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failure number one would be upon her. In the inner- 
most recesses of her heart, offensive as Karlchen's 
wooing would certainly be, she thought that once it 
was over it would not have been a bad thing; for, 
since his visit, it was clear that Frau von Treumann 
was not the sort of inmate she had dreamed of for 
her home for the unhappy. Unhappy she had un- 
doubtedly been, poor thing, but happy with Anna she 
would never be. She had forgiven the first fibs the 
poor lady had told her, but she could not go on 
forgiving fibs for ever. All those elaborate untruths, 
written and spoken, about Karlchen's visit, how 
dreadful they were. Surely, thought Anna, truthful- 
ness was not only a lovely and a pleasant thing, but 
it was absolutely indispensable as the basis to a real 
friendship. How could any soul approach another 
soul through a network of lies? And then more 
painful still — she confessed with shame that it was 
more painful to her even than the lies — Frau von Treu- 
mann evidently took her for a fool. Not merely for 
a person wanting in intelligence, or slow-witted, but 
for a downright fool. She must think so, or she 
would have taken more pains, at least some pains, 
to make her schemes a little less transparent. Anna 
hated herself for feeling mortified by this; but mor- 
tified she certainly was. Even a philosopher does 
not like to be honestly mistaken during an entire 
fortnight for a fool. Though he may smile, he will 
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almost surely wince. Not being a philosopher, Anna 
winced and did not smile. 

"I think," she said to Manske, when he came in 
one morning with a list of selected applications, — "I 
think we will wait a little before choosing the other 
nine." 

"The gracious one is not weary of well-doing?" 
he asked quickly. 

"Oh no, not at all; I like well-doing," Anna said 
rather lamely, "but it is not quite — not quite as 
simple as it looks." 

"I have found nine most deserving cases," he 
urged, "and later there may not be " 

"No, no," interrupted Anna; "we will wait In 
the autumn, perhaps — not now. First I must make 
the ones who are here happy. You know," she said, 
smiling, "they came here to be made happy." 

"Yes, truly I know it. And happy indeed must ' 
they be in this home, surrounded by all that makes 
life fair and desirable." 

"One would think so," said Anna, musmg. "It 
is pretty here, isn't it — it should be easy to be happy 
here, — yet I am not sure that they are." 

"Not sure ?" Manske looked at her, startled. 

"What do people — most people, ordinary people, 
need, to make them happy?" she asked wistfully. 
She was speaking to herself more than to him, and 
did not expect any very illuminating answer. 
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"The fear of the Lord," he replied promptly; 
which put an end to the conversation. 

But besides her perplexities about the Chosen, 
Anna had other worries. Dellwig had received the 
refusal to let him build the brick-kiln with such in- 
solence, and had, in his anger, said such extraordinary 
things about Axel Lohm, that Anna had blazed out 
too, and had told him he must go. It had been an 
unpleasant scene, and she had come out from it 
white and trembling. She had intended to ask Axel 
to do the dismissing for her if she should ever de- 
finitely decide to send him away; but she had been 
overwhelmed by a sudden passion of wrath at the 
man's intolerable insinuations — only half understood, 
but sounding for that reason worse than they were — 
and had done it herself Since then she had not 
seen him. By the agreement her uncle had made 
with him, he was entitled to six months' notice, and 
would not leave until the winter, and she knew she 
could not continue to refuse to see him; but how she 
dreaded the next interview! And how uneasy she 
felt at the thought that the management of her estate 
was entirely in the hands of a man who must now 
be her enemy. Axel was equally anxious when he 
heard what she had done. It had to be done, of 
course; but he did not like Dellwig's looks when he 
met him. He asked Anna to allow him to ride 
round her place as often as he could, and she was 
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grateful to him, for she knew that not only her own 
existence, but the existence of her poor friends de- 
pended on the right cultivation of Kleinwalde. And 
she was so helpless. What creature on earth could 
be more helpless than an English girl in her position? 
She left off reading Maeterlinck, borrowed books on 
farming from Axel, and eagerly studied them, learn- 
ing by heart before breakfast long pages concerning 
the peculiarities of her two chief products, potatoes 
and pigs. 

"He cannot do much harm," Axel assured her; 
"the potatoes, I see, are all in, and what can he do 
to the pigs? His own vanity would prevent his 
leaving the place in a bad state. I have heard of a 
good man — shall I have him down and interview 
him for you?" 

"How kind you are," said Anna gratefully; indeed 
he seemed to her to be a tower of strength. 

"Anyone would do what they could to help a 
forlorn young lady in the straits you are in," he said, 
smiling at her. 

"I don't feel like a forlorn young lady with you 
next door to help me out of the difficulties." 

"People in these lonely country places learn to 
be neighbourly," he replied in his most measured 
tones. 

He had not again spoken of the Chosen since his 
walk with her through the forest; and though he 
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knew that Karlchen had been and gone he did not 
mention his name. Nor did Anna. The longer she 
lived with her sisters the less did she care to talk 
about them, especially to Axel. As for Frau von 
Treumann's plans, how could she ever tell him of 
those? 

And just then Letty, the only being who was 
really satisfactory, became a cause to her of fresh 
perplexity. Letty had been strangely content with 
her German lessons from Herr KJutz. Every day 
she and Miss Leech set out without a murmur, and 
came back looking placid. They brought back little 
offerings from the parsonage, a bunch of narcissus, 
the first hlac, cakes baked by Frau Manske, always 
something. Anna took the flowers, and ate the 
cakes, and sent pleased messages in return. If she 
had been less preoccupied by Dellwig and the ec- 
centricities of her three new friends, she would cer- 
tainly have been struck by Letty's silence about her 
lessons, and would have questioned her. There was 
no grumbling after the first day, and no abuse of 
Schiller and the muses. Once Anna met Klutz walk- 
ing through Kleinwalde, and asked him how the 
studies were progressing. "Colossal," was the reply 
— "the progress made is colossal." And he crushed 
her rings into her fingers when she gave him her 
hand to shake, and blushed, and looked at her with 
eyes that he felt must burn into her soul. But Anna 
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noticed neither his eyes nor his blush; for his eyes, 
whatever he might feel them to be doing, were not 
the kind that burn into souls, and he was a pale 
young man who, when he blushed, did it only in his 
ears. They certainly turned crimson as he crushed 
Anna's fingers, but she was not thinking of his ears. 

"Frau Manske is too kind," she said, as the 
nosegays, at first intermittent, became things of daily 
occurrence. They grew bigger, too, every day, attain- 
ing such a girth at last that Letty could hardly 
carry them. "She must not plunder her garden like 
this." 

"It is very full of flowers," said Miss Leech. 
"Really a wonderful display. The bunch is always 
ready, tied together and lying on the table when we 
arrive. I tried to tell her yesterday that you were 
afraid she was spoiling her garden, sending so much, 
but she did not seem to understand. She is show- 
ing me how to make those cakes you said you 
liked." ^ 

"I wish I had some of these in my garden," said 
Anna, laying her cheek against the posy of wall- 
flowers Letty had just given her. There was nothing 
in her garden except grass and trees; Uncle Joachim 
had not been a man of flowers. 

She took them up to her room, kissing them on 
the way, and put them in a jar on the window-sill; 
and it was not until two or three days later, when 
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they began to fade, that she saw the corner of an 
envelope peeping out from among them. She pulled 
it out and opened it. It was addressed to Ihrer 
Hochwohlgeboren Frdulein Anna Estcourt; and in- 
side was a sheet of note-paper with a large red heart 
painted on it, mangled, and pierced by an arrow; 
and below it the following poem in a cramped, hardly 
readable writing: — 

The earth am I, and thou the heaven. 
The mass am I, and thou the leaven, 

No other heaven do I want but thee, 
Oh Anna, Anna, Anna, pity me ! 

August Klutz, Kandidat. 

In an instant Letty's unnatural cheerfulness about her 
lessons flashed across her. What had they been 
doing, and where was Miss Leech, that such things 
could happen? 

It was a very terrible, stern-browed aunt who 
met Letty that day on the stairs when she came 
home. 

"Hullo, Aunt Anna, seen a ghost?" Letty in- 
quired pleasantly; but her heart sank into her 
boots all the same as she followed her into her 
room. 

"Look," said Anna, showing her the paper, "how 
could you do it? For of course you did it Herr 
Klutz doesn't speak English." 

6* 
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"Doesn't he though — he gets on like anything. 
He sits up all night " 

"How is it that this was possible?" interrupted 
Anna, striking the paper with her hand. 

"It's pretty, isn't it," said Letty, faintly grinaing. 
"The last line had to be changed a little. It isn't 
original, you know, except the Annas. I put in 
those. That footman mother got cheap because he 
had one finger too few sent it to Hilton on her birth- 
day last year — she liked it awfully. The last line 
was 'Oh Hilton, Hilton, Hilton " 

"How came you to talk such hideous nonsense 
with Herr KJutz, and about me?" 

"I didn't He began. He talked about you the 
whole time, and started doing it the very first day 
Leechy cooked." 

"Cooked?" 

"She is always in the kitchen with Frau Manske. 
We brought you some of the cakes one day, and you 
seemed as pleased as anything." 

"And instead of learning German you and he 
have been making up this sort of thing?" 

Anna's voice and eyes frightened Letty. She 
shifted from one foot to the other and looked down 
sullenly. "What's the good of being angry," she 
said, addressing the carpet, "it's only Mr. Jessup 
over again. Leechy wasn't angry with Mr. Jessup. 
She was frightfully pleased. She says it's the 
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greatest compliment a person can pay anybody, 
going on about them like Herr Klutz does, and 
talking rot." 

Anna stared at her, bewildered. "Mr. Jessup?" 
slie repeated. "And do you mean to tell me that 
Miss Leech knows of this — this disgusting nonsense?" 
She held the mangled heart at arm's length, crushing 
it in her hand. 

"I say, you'll spoil it He worked at it for days. 
There weren't any paints red enough for the wound, 
and he had to go to Stralsund on purpose. He 
thought no end of it" And Letty, scared though 
she was, could not resist giggling a little. 

"Do you mean to tell me that Miss Leech knows 
about this?" insisted Anna. 

"Rather not It's a secret He made me pro- 
mise faithfully never to tell a soul. Of course it 
doesn't matter talking to you, because you're one of 
the persons concerned. You can't be married, you 
know, without knowing about it, so I'm not breaking 

my promise talking to you " 

"Married? What unutterable rubbish have you 
got into your head?" 

"That's what I said — or something like it I 
said it was jolly rot He said 'What's rot?' I said 
'That'" 

"But what?" asked Anna angrily. She longed to 
shake her. 
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"Why, that about marrying you. I told him it 
was rot, and I was sure you wouldn't; but as lie 
didn't know what rot was, it wasn't much good. 
He hunted it out in the dictionary, and still he didn't 
know." 

Anna stood looking at her with indignant eyes. 
"You don't know what you have done," she said, 
"evidently you don't. It is a dreadful thing that the 
moment Miss Leech leaves you you should begin to 
talk of such things — such horrid things — with a 
stranger. A little girl of your age " 

"I didn't begin," whimpered Letty, overcome by 
the wrath in Anna's voice. 

"But all this time you have been going on with 
it, instead of at once telling Miss Leech or me." 

"I never met a — a lover before — I thought it — 
great fun." 

"Then all those flowers were from him?" 

"Ye — es." Letty was in tears. 

"He thought I knew they were from him?" 

No answer. 

"Did he?" insisted Anna. 

"Ye— es." 

"You are a very wicked little girl," said Anna, 
with awful sternness. "You have been acting un- 
truths every day for ages, which is just as bad as 
telling them. I don't believe you have an idea of 
the horridness of what you have done — I hope you 
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have not Of course your lessons at Lohm have 
come to an end. You will not go there again. 
Probably I shall send you home to your mother. 
I am nearly sure that I shall. Go away." And she 
pointed to the door. 

That night neither Letty nor Miss Leech ap- 
peared at supper; both were shut up in their rooms 
in tears. Miss Leech was quite unable to forgive 
herself. It was all her fault, she felt. She had been 
appalled when Anna showed her the heart and told 
her what had been going on while she was learning 
to cook in Frau Manske's kitchen. "Such a quiet, 
respectable-looking young man!" she exclaimed, 
horror-stricken. "And about to take holy orders!" 

"Well, you see he isn't quiet and respectable at 
all," said Anna. "He is unusually enterprising, and 
quite without morals. Only a demoralised person 
would take advantage of a poor little pupil in that 
way." 

She Ht a candle, and burnt the heart. "There,'* 
she said, when it was in ashes, "that's the end of 
that Heaven knows what Letty has been led into 
sa)dng, or what ideas he has put into her head. I 
can't bear to think of it I hadn't the courage to 
cross-question her much — I was afraid I should hear 
something that would make me too angry, and I'd 
have to tell the parson. Anyhow, dear Miss Leech, 
we will not leave her alone again, ever, will we? I 
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don't suppose a thing like this will happen twice, but 
we won't let it have a chance, will we? Now don't 
be too unhappy. Tell me about Mr. Jessup." 

It was Miss Leech's fault, Anna knew; but she 
so evidently knew it herself, and was so deeply dis- 
tressed, that rebukes were out of the question. She 
spent the evening and most of the night in useless 
laments, while, in the room adjoining, Letty lay face 
downwards on her bed, bathed in tears. For Letty's 
conscience was in a grievous state of tumult She 
had meant well, and she had done badly. She had 
not thought her aunt would be angry — was she not 
in full possession of the facts concerning Mr. Jessup's 
courtship? And had not Miss Leech said that no 
higher honour could be paid to a woman than to 
fall in love with her and make her an offer of 
marriage? Herr Klutz, it is true, was not the sort 
of person her aunt could marry, for her aunt was 
stricken in years, and he looked about the same age 
as her brother Peter; besides, he was clearly, thought 
Letty, of the guttersnipe class, a class that bit its 
nails and never married people's aunts. But after 
all, her aunt could always say No when the supreme 
moment arrived, and nobody ought to be offended 
because they have been fallen in love with, and he 
was frightfully in love, and talked the most awful 
rot. Nor had she encouraged him. On the con- 
trary, she had discouraged him; but it was precisely 
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this discouragement, so virtuously administered, that 
lay so heavily on her conscience as she lay so 
heavily on her bed. She had been proud of it till 
this interview with her aunt; since then it had taken 
on a different complexion, and she was sure, dread- 
fully sure, that if her aunt knew of it she would be 
very angry indeed — much, much angrier than she 
was before. Letly rolled on her bed in torments; 
for the discouragement administered to Klutz had 
been in the form of poetry, and poetry written on 
her aunt's note-paper, and purporting to come from 
her. She had meant so well, and what had she 
done? When no answer came by return to his poem 
hidden in the wallflowers, he had refused to believe 
that the bouquet had reached its destination. "There 
has been treachery," he cried; "you have played 
me false." And he seemed to fold up with afflic- 
tion. 

"I gave it to her all right She hasn't found 
the letter yet," said Letty, tr3dng to comfort, and 
astonished by the loudness of his grief. "It's all 
right — you wait a bit. She liked the flowers awfully, 
and kissed them." 

"Poor young lover," she thought romantically, 
"his heart must not bleed too much. Aunt Anna, 
if she ever does find the letter, will only send him a 
rude answer. I will answer it for her, and gently 
discourage him." For if the words that proceeded 
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from Letty's mouth were inelegant, her thoug^hts^ 
whenever they dwelt on either Mr. Jessup or Hen- 
Klutz, were invariably clothed in the tender language 
of sentiment. 

And she had sat up till very late, composing a 
poem whose mission was both to discourage and con- 
sole. It cost her infinite pains, but when it was 
finished she felt that it had been worth them alL 
She copied it out in capital letters on Anna's note- 
paper, folded it up carefully, and tied it with one 
of her own hair-ribbons to a little bunch of lilies- 
of-the-valley she had gathered for the purpose in the 
forest 

This was the poem: — 

It is a matter of regret 

That drcumstances won't 
Allow me to call thee my pet, 

But as it is they don't. 

For why? My many years forbid, 

And likewise thy position. 
So take advice, and strive amid 

Thy tears for meek submission. 

Anna. 

And this poem was, at that very moment, as she 
well knew, in Herr Klutz's waistcoat pocket. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The ordinary young man, German or otharwise^ 
hungrily emerging from boyhood into a toothsome 
world made to be eaten, cures himself of his appetite 
by indulging it till he is ill, and then on a firm 
foundation of his own foolish corpse, or, as the poet 
puts it, of his dead self, begins to build up the better 
things of his later years. 

Klutz was an ordinary young man, and arrived 
at early manhood as hungry as his fellows; but his 
father was a parson, his grandfather had been a 
parson, his uncles were all parsons, and Fate, coming 
cruelly to him in the gloomy robes of the Lutheran 
Church, his natural follies had had no opportunity 
of getting out, developing, and dissolving, but re- 
mained shut up in his heart, where they amused 
themselves by seething uninterruptedly, to his great 
discomfort, while the good parson, in whose care he 
was, talked to him of the world to come. 

"The world to come," thought Klutz, hungering 
and thirsting for a taste of the world in which he 
was, "may or may not be very well in its way; 
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but its way is not my way." And he listened to 
Manske's expatiations in a silence that might be taken 
either for awed or bored. Manske, of course, inter- 
preted it as awed. "Our young vicar," he said to 
his wife, "thinks much. He is serious and contem- 
plative beyond his years. He is not a man of many 
and vain words." To which his wife replied only by 
a sniff of scepticism. 

She had no direct proofs that Klutz was not 
serious and contemplative, but during his first winter 
in their house he had fallen into her bad graces 
because of a certain indelicately appreciative attitude 
he displayed towards her apple-jelly. Not that she 
grudged him apple-jelly in just quantities; both she 
and her husband were fond of it, and the eating of it 
was luckily one of those pleasures whose indulgence 
is innocent. But there are limits beyond which even 
jelly becomes vicious, and these limits Herr Klutz 
continually overstepped. Every autumn she made a 
sufficient number of pots of it to last discreet ap- 
petites a whole year. There had always been vicars 
in their house, and there had never been a dearth 
of jelly. But this year, so early as Easter, there 
were only two pots left. She could not conveniently 
lock it up and refuse to produce any, for then she 
and her husband would not have it themselves; so 
all through the winter she had watched the pots 
being emptied one after the other, and the thinner 
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the rows in her store-room grew, the more pronounced 
became her conviction that Klutz's piety was but 
skin deep. A young man who could behave in so 
unbridled a fashion could not be really serious; there 
was something, she thought, that smacked suspici- 
ously of the flesh and the devil about such conduct. 
Great, then, was her astonishment when, the pen- 
ultimate pot being placed at Easter on the table, 
Klutz turned from it with loathing. Nor did he ever 
look at apple-jelly again; nor did he, of other viands, 
eat enough to keep him in health. He who had 
been so voracious forgot his meals, and had to be 
coaxed before he would eat at all. He spent his 
spare time writing, sitting up sometimes all night, 
and consuming candles at the same headlong rate 
with which he had previously consumed the jelly; 
and when towards May her husband once more com- 
mented on his seriousness, Frau Manske's conscience 
no longer permitted her to sniff. 

"You must be ill," she said to him at last, on a 
day when he had sat through the meals in silence 
and had refused to eat at all. 

"111!" burst out Klutz, whose body and soul 
seemed both to be in one fierce blaze of fever — "I 
am sick — sick even unto death." 

And he did feel sick. Only two days had elapsed 
since he had received Anna's poem and had been 
thrown by it into a tumult of delight and triumph; 
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for the discouragement it contained had but encour- 
aged him the more, appearing to be merely the 
becoming self-depreciation of a woman before him 
who has been by nature appointed lord. He -was 
perfectly ready to overlook the obstacles to their 
union to which she alluded. She could not help 
her years; there were, truly, more of them than he 
would have wished, but luckily they were not visible 
on that still lovely face. As to position, he supposed 
she meant that he was not adelig; but a man, he 
reflected, compared to a woman, is always adelig^ 
whatever his name may be, by virtue of his higher 
and nobler nature. He had been for rushing at 
once to Kleinwalde; but his pupil and confidant had 
said "Don't," and had said it with such energy that 
for that day at least he had resisted. And now, 
the very morning of the day on which the Frau 
Pastor was asking him whether he were ill, he had 
received a curt note from Miss Leech, informing him 
that Miss Letty Estcourt would for the present dis- 
continue her German studies. What had happened? 
Even the poem, Ipng warm on his heart, was not 
able to dispel his fears. He had flown at once to 
Kleinwalde, feeling that it was absurd not to follow 
the dictates of his heart and cast himself in person 
at Anna's no doubt expectant feet, and the door 
had been shut in his face — rudely shut, by a coarse 
servant, whose manner had so much enraged him 
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that he had almost shown her the precious verses 
then and there, to convince her of his importance in 
that house; indeed, the only consideration that re- 
strained him was a conviction of her ignorance of the 
English tongue. 

"Would you like to see the doctor?" inquired 
Frau Manske, startled by his looks and words; per- 
haps he had caught something infectious; an infectious 
vicar in the house would be horrible. 

"The doctor!" cried Klutz; and forthwith quoted 
the German rendering of the six lines beginning, 
"Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased." 

Frau Manske was seriously alarmed. Not aware 
that he was quoting, she was horrified to hear him 
calling her Du^ a privilege confined to lovers, hus- 
bands, and near relations, and asking her questions 
that she was sure no decent vicar would ever ask 
the respectable mother of a family. "I am sure you 
ought to see the doctor," she said nervously, getting 
up hastily and going to the door. 

"No, no," said Klutz; "the doctor does not exist 
who can help me." 

His hand went to the breast-pocket containing 
the poem, and he fingered it feverishly. He longed 
to show it to Frau Manske, to translate it for her, 
to let her see what the young Kleinwalde lady, joint 
patron with Herr von Lohm of her husband's living, 
thought of him. 
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"I will ask my husband about the doctor," per- 
sisted Frau Manske, disappearing with unusual haste. 
If she had stayed one minute longer he would have 
shown her the poem. 

Klutz did not wait to hear what the pastor said, 
but crushed his felt hat onto his head and started 
for a violent walk. He would go through Klein- 
walde, past the house; he would haunt the woods; 
he would wait about It was a hot, gusty May 
afternoon, and the wind that had been quiet so long 
was blowing up the dust in douds; but he hurried 
along regardless of heat and wind and dust, with 
an energy surprising in one who had eaten nothing 
all day. Love had come to him very turbulently. 
He had been looking for it ever since he left school; 
but his watchful parents had kept him in solitary 
places — empty, uninhabited places like Lohm — places 
where the parson's daughters were either married or 
were still tied on the cushions of infancy. Sometimes 
he had been invited, as a great condescension, to the 
Dellwigs' Sunday parties; and there too he had 
looked around for Love. But the company consisted 
solely of stout farmers' wives, ladies of thirty, forty, 
fifty — of a dizzy antiquity, that is, and their talk 
was of butter-making and sausages, and they cared 
not at all for Love. "Oh, Love, Love, Love, where 
shall I find thee?" he would cry to the stars on his 
way home through the forest after these evenings; 
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but the stars twinkled coldly on, obviously profoundly 
indifferent as to whether he found it or not. His 
chest of drawers was full of the poems into which 
he had poured the emotions of twenty, the emotions 
and longings that well-fed, unoccupied twenty mis- 
takes for soul. And then the English Miss had 
burst upon his gaze, sitting in her carriage on that 
stormy March day, smiling at him from the very first, 
piercing his heart through and through with eyes 
that many persons besides Klutz saw were lovely, 
and so had he found Love, and for ever lost his in- 
terest in apple-jelly. 

It was a confident, bold Love, with more hopes 
than fears, more assurance than misgivings. The 
poem seemed to burn his pocket, so violently did he 
long to show it round, to tell everyone of his good 
fortune. The lihes-of-the-valley to which it had been 
tied and that he wore since all day long in his coat, 
were hardly brown, and yet he was tired already of 
having such a secret to himself. What advantage 
was there in being told by the lady of Kleinwalde 
that she regretted not being able to call him Lamm- 
chen or Schatzchen (the alternative renderings his 
dictionary gave of pet) if no one knew it? 

When he reached the house he walked past it 
at a snaiPs pace, staring up at the blank, repellent 
windows. Not a soul was to be seen. He went 
on discontentedly. What should he do? The door 

The Benefactress* 11^ / 
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had been shut in his face once abready that day, why- 
he could not imagine. He hesitated, and turned 
back. He would try again. Why not? The Miss 
would have scolded the servant roundly when she 
heard that the person who dwelt in her thoughts as 
a Ldrnmchen had been turned away. He went boldly 
round the grass plot in front of the house and 
knocked. 

The same servant appeared. Instantly on seeing 
him she slammed the door, and called out '* Nicht 
zu Haus!" 

"Ekelhaftes Benehmen!" cried Klutz aloud, flam- 
ing into sudden passion. His mind, never very 
strong, had grown weaker along with his body during 
these exciting days of love and fasting. A wave of 
fury swept over him as he stood before the shut door 
and heard the servant going away; and hardly know- 
ing what he did, he seized the knocker, and knocked 
and knocked till the woods rang. 

There was a sound of hurried footsteps on the 
path behind him, and turning his head, his hand 
still knocking, he saw Dellwig running towards him. 

"Nanu!" cried Dellwig breathlessly, staring in 
blankest astonishment. "What in the devil's name 
are you making this noise for? Is the parson on 
fire?" 

Klutz stared back in a dazed sort of way, his fury 
dying out at once in the presence of the stronger 
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nature; then, because he was twenty, and because 
he was half-starved, and because he felt he was being 
cruelly used, there on Anna's doorstep, in the full 
light of the evening sun, with Dell wig's eyes upon 
him, he burst into a torrent of tears. 

"Well of all — what's wrong at Lohm, you great 
sheep?" asked Dellwig, seizing his arm and giving 
him a shake. 

Klutz signified by a movement of his head that 
nothing was wrong at Lohm. He was cr3dng like 
a baby, into a red pocket-handkerchief, and could 
not speak. 

Dellwig, still gripping his arm, stared at him a 
moment in silence; then he turned him round, 
pushed him down the steps, and walked him off. 
"Come along, young man," he said, "I want some 
explanation of this. If you are mad you'll be locked 
up. We don't fancy madmen about our place. And 
if you're not mad you'll be fined by the Amts^ 
vorsteher for disorderly conduct. Knocking like that 
at a lady's door! I wonder you didn't kick it in, 
while you were about it It's a good thing the Herr- 
schafien are out" 

Klutz really felt ill. He leaned on Dellwig's 
arm and let himself be helped along, the energy 
gone out of him with the fury. "You have never 
loved," was all he said, wiping his eyes. 

"Ob that's it, is it? It is love that made you 
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want to break the knocker? Why didn't you go 
round to the back? Which of them is it? The 
cook, of course. You look hungry. A Kandidat 
crying after a cook!" And Dellwig laughed loud 
and long. 

"The cook!" cried Klutz, galvanised by the word 
into Hfe. "The cook!" He thrust a shaking hand 
into his breast-pocket and dragged it out, the 
precious paper, unfolding it with trembling fingers, 
and holding it before Dellwig's eyes. "So much for 
your cooks," he said, tremulously triumphant. They 
were in the road, out of sight of the house. Dell- 
wig took the paper and held it close to his eyes. 
"What's this?" he asked, scrutinising it. "It is not 
German." 

"It is English," said Klutz. 

"W^hat, the governess ?" 

Klutz merely pointed to the name at the end. 
Oh, the sweetness of that moment! 

"Anna?" read out Dellwig, "Anna? That is 
Miss Estcourt's name." 

"It is," said Klutz, his tears all dried up. 

"It seems to be poetry," said Dellwig slowly. 

"It is," said Klutz. 

"Why have you got it?" 

"Why indeed! It's mine. She sent it to me. 
She wrote it for me. These flowers " 

"Miss Estcourt? Sent it to you? Poetry? To 
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you?'* Dellwig looked up from the paper at Klutz, 
and examined him slowly from head to foot as if he 
had never seen him before. His expression while he 
did it was not flattering, but Klutz rarely noticed 
expressions. "What's it all about?" he asked, when 
he had reached Klutz's boots, by which he seemed 
struck, for he looked at them twice. 
"Love," said Klutz proudly. 
"Love?'^ 

"Let me come home with you," said Klutz eagerly, 
"Til translate it there. I can't here, where we might 
be disturbed." 

"Come on, then," said Dellwig, walking off at a 
great pace with the paper in his hand. 

Just as they were turning into the farmyard the 
rattle of a carriage was heard coming down the road. 
"Stop," said Dellwig, laying his hand on Klutz's 
arm, "the Herrschaften have been drinking coffee in 
the woods — here they are, coming home. You can 
get a greeting if you wait." 

They both stood on the edge of the road, and 
the carriage with Anna and a selection from her 
house-party drove by. Dellwig and Klutz swept off 
their hats. When Anna saw Klutz she turned scarlet 
— undeniably, unmistakably scarlet — and looked 
away quickly. Dellwig's lips shaped themselves into 
a whistle. "Come in, then," he said, glancing at 
Klutz; "come in and translate your poem." 
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Seldom had Klutz passed more delicious moments 
than those in which he rendered Letty's verses into 
German, with both the Dellwigs drinking in his 
words. The proud and exclusive Dellwigs ! A month 
ago such a thing would have been too wild a flight 
of fancy for the most ambitious dream, hi the very 
room in which he had been thrust aside at parties, 
forgotten in corners, left behind when the others 
went into supper, he was now sitting the centre of 
interest, with his former supercilious hosts hanging 
on his words. When he had done, had all too soon 
come to the end of his delightful task, he looked 
round at them triumphantly; and his triumph was 
immediately dashed out of him by Dellwig, who said 
with his harshest laugh, "Put aside all your hopes, 
young man — Miss Estcourt is engaged to Herr von 
Lohm." 

"Engaged? To Herr von Lohm?" Klutz echoed 
stupidly, his mouth open, and the hand holding the 
verses dropping limply to his side. 

"Engaged, engaged, engaged," Dellwig . repeated 
in a loud sing-song, "not openly, but all the same 
engaged." 

"It is truly scandalous!" cried his wife, greatly 
excited, and firmly believing that the verses were 
indeed Anna's. Was she not herself of the race of 
Weiher, and did she not therefore well know what 
they were capable of? 
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"Silence, Frau!" commanded Dellwig. 

"And she takes my flowers — my daily offerings, 
floral and poetical, and she sends me these verses 
— and all the time she is betrothed to someone 
else?'' 

"She is," said Dellwig with another burst of 
laughter, for Klutz's face amused him intensely. He 
got up and slapped him on the shoulder. "This is 
your first experience of Wetber, eh? Don't waste 
your heartaches over her. She is a young lady who 
likes to have her little joke and means no harm " 

"She is a person without shame!" cried his 
wife. 

"Silence, Frau!" snapped Dellwig. "Look here, 
young man — why, what does he look like, sitting 
there with all the wind knocked out of him? Get 
him a glass of brandy, Frau, or we shall have him 
cr3ang again. Sit up, and be a man. Miss Estcourt 
is not for you, and never will be. Only a vicar could 
ever have dreamed she was, and have been imposed 
upon by this poetry stuff. But though you're a vicar 
you're a man, eh? Here, drink this, and tell us if 
you are not a man." 

Klutz feebly tried to push the glass away, but 
Dellwig insisted. Klutz was pale to ghastliness, and 
his eyes were brimming again with tears. 

"Oh, this person! Oh, this Englishwoman! Oh, 
the shameful treatment of an estimable young man!" 
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cried Frau Dellwig, staring at the havoc Anna had 
wrought. 

"Silence, Frau!" shouted Dellwig stamping his 
foot. "You can't be treated like this," he went on 
to .Klutz, who, used to drinking much milk at the 
abstemious parsonage, already felt the brandy running 
along his veins like liquid fire, "you can't be made 
ridiculous and do nothing. A vicar can't fight, but 
you must have some revenge." 

Klutz started. " Revenge ! Yes, but what revenge ? " 
he asked. 

"Nothing to do with Miss Estcourt, of course. 
Leave her alone " 

"Leave her alone?" cried his wife, "what, when 
she it is " 

"Silence, Frau!" roared Dellwig. "Leave her 
alone, I say. You won't gain anything there, young 
man. But go to her Brdutigam Lohm and tell him 
about it, and show him the stuff. He'll be in- 
terested." 

Dellwig laughed boisterously, and took two or 
three rapid turns up and down the room. He had 
not lived with old Joachim and seen much of old 
Lohm and the surrounding landowners without hav- 
ing learned something of their views on questions 
of honour. Axel Lohm he knew to be specially 
strict and strait-laced, to possess in quite an un- 
usual degree the ideals that Dellwig thought so 
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absurd and so unpractical — the ideals, that is, of a 
Christian gentleman. Had he not known him since 
he was a child? And he had always been a prig. 
How would he like Miss Estcourt to be talked about, 
as of course she would be talked about? Klutz's 
mouth could not be stopped, and the whole district 
would know what had been going on. Axel Lohm 
could not and would not marry a young lady who 
wrote verses to vicars; and if all relations between 
Lohm and Kleinwalde ceased, why then life would 
resume its former pleasant course, he, Dellwig, stay- 
ing on at his post, becoming, as was natiural, his 
mistress's sole adviser, and certainly after due per- 
suasion achieving all he wanted, including the brick- 
kiln. The plainness and clearness of the future was 
beautiful. He walked up and down the room making 
odd sounds of satisfaction, and silencing his wife with 
vigour every time she opened her lips. Even his 
wife, so quick as a rule of comprehension, had not 
grasped how this poem had changed their situation, 
and how it behoved them now not to abuse their 
mistress before a mischief-making young man. She 
was blinded, he knew, by her hatred of Miss Estcourt 
Women were always the slaves, in defiance of their 
own interests, to some emotion or other; if it was 
not love, then it was hatred. Never could they wait 
for an)1;hing whatever. The passing passion must 
out and be indulged, however fatal the consequences 
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might be. What a set they were! And the best of 
them, what fools. He glanced angrily at his wife as 
he passed her, but his glance, travelling from her to 
Klutz, who sat quite still with head sunk on his chest, 
legs straight out before him, the hand with the paper 
loosely held in it hanging down out of the cuff- 
less sleeve nearly to the floor, and vacant eyes staring 
into space, his good humoiu: returned, and he gave 
another harsh laugh. "Well?" he said, standing in 
front of this dejected figure. "How long will you sit 
there? If I were you I'd lose no time. You don't 
want those two to be making love and enpying 
themselves an hour longer than is necessary, do you? 
With you out in the cold? With you so cruelly 
deceived? And made to look so ridiculous? I'd 
spoil that if I were you, at once." 

"Yes, you are right I'll go to Herr von Lohm 
and see if I can have an interview." 

Klutz got up with a great show of determination, 
put the paper in his pocket, and buttoned his coat 
over it for greater security. Then he hesitated. 

"It is a. shameful thing, isn't it?" he said, his 
eyes on Dellwig's face. 

"Shameful? It's downright cruel." 

"Shameful!" began his wife. 

"Silence, I tell thee! Young ladies' jokes are 
sometimes cruel, you see. I believe it was a joke^ 
but a very heartless one, and one that has made you 
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look more foolish even than half-fledged pastors of 
your age generally do look. It is only fair in return 
to spoil her game for her. Take another glass of 
brandy, and go and do it." 

Klutz stared hard for a moment at Dellwig. 
Then he seized the brandy, gulped it down, snatched 
up his hat, and taking no farewell notice of either 
husband or wife, hurried out of the room. They 
saw him pass beneath the window, his hat over his 
eyes, his face white, his ears aflame. 

"There goes a fool," said Dellwig, rubbing his 
hands, "and as useful a one as ever I saw. But 
here's another fool," he added, turning sharply to his 
wife, "and I don't want them in my own house." 

And he proceeded to tell her, in the vigorous and 
convincing language of a justly irritated husband, 
what he thought of her. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Klutz sped, as fast as his shaking limbs allowed, 
to Lohm. When he passed Anna's house he flung 
it a look of burning contempt, which he hoped she 
saw and felt from behind some curtain; and then, 
trying to put her from his mind, he made desperate 
efforts to arrange his thoughts a little for the coining 
interview. He supposed that it must be the brandy 
that made it so difficult for him to discern exactly 
why he was to go to Herr von Lohm instead of to 
the person principally concerned, the person who 
had treated him so scandalously; but Herr Dell wig 
knew best, of course, and judged the matter quite 
dispassionately. Certainly Herr von Lohm, as an 
insolently happy rival, ought in mere justice to be 
annoyed a little; and if the annoyance reached such 
a pitch of effectiveness as to make him break off the 
engagement, why then — there was no knowing — 

perhaps after all ? The ordinary Christian was 

bound to forgive his erring brother; how much more, 
then, was it incumbent on a pastor to forgive his 
erring sister? But Klutz did wish that someone 
else could have done the annopng for him, leav- 
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ing him to deal solely with Anna, a woman, a 

member of the sex in whose presence he was al- 

-ways at his ease. The brandy prevented him from 

feeling it as acutely as he would otherwise have 

done, but the plain truth, the truth undisguised 

by brandy, was that he looked up to Axel Lohm 

-with a respect bordering on fear, had never in his 

life been alone with him, or so much as spoken to 

him beyond ordinary civilities when they met, and he 

was frightened. 

By the time he reached AxePs stables, which 
stood by the roadside about five minutes' walk from 
AxePs gate, he found himself obliged to go over his 
sufferings once again one by one, to count the dinners 
he had missed, to remember the feverish nights and 
the restless days, to rehearse what Dellwig had just 
told him of his present ridiculousness, or he would 
have turned back and gone home. But these thoughts 
gave him the courage necessary to get him through 
the gate; and by the time he had rounded the bend 
in the avenue escape had become impossible, for 
Axel was standing on the steps of the house. Axel 
had a cigar in his mouth; his hands were in his 
pockets, and he was watching the paces of a young 
mare which was being led up and down. Two 
pointers were sitting at his feet, and when Klutz ap- 
peared they rushed down at him barking. Klutz 
did not as a rule object to being barked at by dogs, 
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but he was in a highly nervous state, and shraok 
aside involuntarily. The groom leading the mare 
grinned; Axel whistled the dogs off; and Klutz, with 
hot ears, walked up and took off his hat 

"What can I do for you, Herr Klutz?" aske<l 
Axel, his hands still in his pockets, and his ^es oo 
the mare's legs. 

"I wish to speak with you privately," said Klutz. 

*' Gut, Just wait a moment" And Klutz waited, 
while Axel, with great deliberation, continued his 
scrutiny of the mare, and followed it up by a lengthy 
technical discussion of her faults and her merits with 
the groom. 

This was intolerable. Klutz had come on busi- 
ness of vital importance, and he was left standing 
there for what seemed to him at least half an hour, 
as though he were rather less than a dog or a beggar. 
As time passed, and he still was kept waiting, the 
fury that had possessed him as he stood helpless 
before Anna's shut door in the afternoon, returned- 
All his doubts and fears and respect melted away. 
What a day he had had of suffering, of every kind 
of agitation ! The ground alone that he had covered, 
going backwards and forwards between Lohm and 
Kleinwalde, was enough to tire out a man in health; 
and he was not in health — he was ill, fasting, 
shaking in every limb. While he had beoi suffer- 
ing (Jeidend und schwitzend, he said to himself 
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grinding his teeth), this comfortable man in the 
gaiters and the aggressively dean cuffs had no doubt 
passed very pleasant and easy hours, had had three 
meals at least where he had had none, had smoked 
cigars and examined horses' legs, had ridden a little, 
driven a little, and would presently go round, now 
that the cool of the evening had come, to Kleinwalde, 
and sit in the twilight while Miss Estcourt called him 
Schatz, Oh, it was not to be borne! Dell wig was 
right — he must be annoyed, punished, at all costs 
shaken out of his lofty indifference. "Let me re- 
mind you," Klutz burst out in a voice that trembled 
with passion, "that I am still here, and still waiting, 
and that I have only two legs. Your horse, I see, 
has four, and is better able to stand and wait than I 
am." 

Axel turned and stared at him. "Why, what is 
the matter?" he asked, astonished. "You are 
Manske's vicar? Yes, of course you are. I did not 
know you had an5rthing very pressing to tell me. I 
am sorry I have kept you — come in." 

He sent the mare to the stables, and led the way 
into his study. "Sit down," he said, pushing a chair 
forward, and sitting down himself by his writing-table. 
"Have a cigar?" 
"No." 

"No?" Axel stared again. "*No thank you' 
is the form prejudice prefers," he said. 
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"I care nothing for that/' 

"What is the matter, my dear Heir Klutz? You 
are very angry about something." 

"I have been shamefully treated by a woman." 

"It is what sometimes happens to young men," 
said Axel, smiling. 

"I do not want cheap wisdom like that," cried 
Klutz, his eyes ablaze. 

Axel's brows went up. "You are rude, my good 
Herr Klutz," he said. "Try to be polite if you 
wish me to help you. If you cannot, I shall ask 
you to go." 

"I will not go." 

"My dear Herr Klutz." 

"I say I will not go till I have told you what I 
came to tell you. The woman is Miss Estcourt." 

"Miss Estcourt?" repeated Axel, amazed. Then 
he added, "Call her a lady." 

"She is a woman to all intents and purposes " 

"Call her a lady. It sounds better from a young 
man of your station." 

"Of my station! What, a man with the brains 
of a man, the mind of a man, the sinews of a man, 
is not equal, is not superior, whatever his station may 
be, to a mere woman?" 

"I will not discuss your internal arrangements. 
Has there, then, been some mistake about the salary 
you are to receive?" 
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"What salary?" 

"For teaching Miss Letty Estcourt?" 
"Pah — the salary. Love does not look at 
salaries." 

"That sounds magnificent. Did you say love?" 

"For weeks past, all the time that I have taught 

the niece, she has taken my flowers, my messages, at 

first verbal and at last written " 

"One moment Of whom are we talking? I 

have met you with Miss Leech " 

"The governess? Ich danke. It is Miss Estcourt 
who has encouraged me and led me on, and now, 
after calling me her Ldmmchen, takes away her niece 

and shuts her door in my face " 

"You have been drinking?" 
"Certainly not," cried Klutz, the more indignantly 
because of his consciousness of the brandy. 

"Then you have no excuse at all for talking in 
this manner of my neighbour?" 

"Excuse! To hear you, one would think she 
must be a queen," said KUutz, laughing derisively. 
"If she were, I should still talk as I pleased. A cat 
may look at a king, I suppose?" And he laughed 
again, very bitterly disliking even for one moment to 
imagine himself in the role of the cat. 

"A cat may look as long and as often as it likes," 
said Axel, "but it must not get in the king's way. I 
am sure you can guess why," 
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"I have not come here to guess why about any- 
thing." 

"Oh, it is not very abstruse — the cat would be 
kicked by somebody, of course." 

"Oh, ho! Not if it could bite, and had what I 
have in its pocket" 

"Cats do not have pockets, my dear Hen* Klutz. 
You must have noticed that yourself. Pray, what is 
it that you have in yours?" 

"A little poem she sent me in answer to one of 
mine. A little, sweet poem. I thought you might 
like to see how your future wife writes to another 
man." 

"Ah — that is why you have called so kindly on 
me? Out of pure thoughtfulness. My future wife, 
then, is Miss Estcourt?" 

"It is an open secret." 

"It is, most unfortunately, not true." 

"Ach — I knew you would deny it," cried Klutz, 
slapping his leg and grinning horribly. "I knew 
you would deny it when you heard she had been 
behaving badly. But denials do not alter anything — 
no one will believe them " 

Axel shrugged his shoulders. "Am I to see the 
poem?" he asked. 

Klutz took it out and handed it to him. The 
twilight had come into the room, and Axel put the 
paper down a moment while he lit the candles on his 
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table. Then he smoothed out its creases, and hold- 
ing it close to the light read it attentively. KJutz 
leaned forward and watched his face. Not a muscle 
moved. It had been calm before, and it remained 
calm. Klutz could hardly keep himself from leaping 
up and striking that impassive face, striking some 
sort of feeling into it He had played his big card, 
and Axel was quite unmoved. What could he do, 
what could he say, to hurt him? 

"Shall we burn it?" inquired Axel, looking up 
from the paper. 

"Bum it? Burn my poem?" 

"It is such very great nonsense. It is written by 
a child. We know what child. Only one in this 
part can write English." 

"Miss Estcourt wrote it, I tell you!" cried KJutz, 
jumping to his feet and snatching the paper away. 

"Your telling me so does not in the very least 
convince me. Miss Estcourt knows nothing about it." 

"She does — she did " screamed Klutz, beside 

himself. "Your Miss Estcourt — your Braut — you 
try to brazen it out because you are ashamed of such 
a Braut. It is no use — everyone shall see this, and 
be told about it — the whole province shall ring with 
it — / will not be the laughing-stock, but you will 
be. Not a labourer, not a peasant, but shall hear of 
it " 

"It strikes me," said Axel, rising, "that you badly 

8* 
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want kicking. I do not like to do it in my house — 
it hardly seems hospitable. If you will suggest a 
convenient place, neutral ground, I shall be pleased 
to come and do it." 

He looked at Klutz with an encouraging smile. 
Then something in the young man's twitching face 
arrested his attention. "Do you know what I think?" 
he said quickly, in a different voice. "It is less a 
kicking that you want than a good meal. You really 
look as though you had had nothing to eat for a 
week. The difference a beefsteak would make to 
your views would surprise you. Come, come," he 
said, patting him on the shoulder, "I have been 
taking you too seriously. You are evidently not in 
your usual state. When did you have food last? 
What has Frau Pastor been about? And your eyelids 

are so red that I do believe " Axel looked 

closer — "I do believe you have been arymgJ* 

"Sir," began Klutz, struggling hard with a dread- 
ful inclination to cry again, for self-pity is a very 
tender and tearful sentiment, "Sir " 

"Let me order that beefsteak," said Axel kindly. 
"My cook will have it ready in ten minutes." 

"Sir," said Klutz, with the tremendous dignity 
that immediately precedes tears, "Sir, I am not to be 
bribed." 

"Well, take a cigar at least," said Axel, opening 
his case. "That will not corrupt you as much as 
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the beefsteak, and will soothe you a little on your way 
home. For you must go home and get to bed. You 
are as near an illness as any man I ever saw." 

The tears were so near, so terribly near, that, 
hardly knowing what he did, and sooner than trust 
himself to speak. Klutz took a cigar and lit it at the 
match Axel held for him. His hand shook pitifully. 

"Now go home, my dear Klutz,*' said Axel very 
kindly. "Tell Frau Pastor to give you some food, 
and then get to bed. I wish you would have taken 
the beefsteak — here is your hat. If you like, we 
will talk about this nonsense later on. Believe me, 
it is nonsense. You will be the first to say so next 
week." 

And he ushered him out to the steps, and watched 
him go down them, uneasy lest he should stumble 
and fall, so weak did he seem to be. "What a hot 
wind!" he exclaimed. "You will have a dusty walk 
home. Go slowly. Good-night" 

"Poor devil," he thought, as Klutz without speak- 
ing went down the avenue into the darkness with 
unsteady steps, "poor young devil — the highest pos- 
sible opinion of himself, and the smallest possible 
quantity of brains; a weak will and strong instincts; 
much unwholesome study of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew with Manske; a body twenty years old, and 
the finest spring I can remember filling it with all 
sorts of anti-parsonic longings. I believe I ought to 
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have taken him home. He looked as though he 
would faint." 

This last thought disturbed Axel. The image of 
Klutz fainting into a ditch and remaining in it 
prostrate all night, refused to be set aside; and at 
last he got his hat and went down the avenue after 
him. 

But KJutz, who had shuffled along quickly, was 
nowhere to be seen. Axel opened the avenue gate 
and looked down the road that led past the stables 
to the village and parsonage, and then across the 
fields to Kleinwalde; he even went a little way along 
it, with an uneasy eye on the ditches, but he did not 
see Klutz, either upright or prostrate. Well, if he 
were in a ditch, he said to himself, he would not 
drown; the ditches were all as empty, dry, and burnt- 
up as four weeks incessant drought and heat could 
make them. He turned back repeating that eminently 
consolatory proverb, Unkraut vergeht nicht, and 
walked quickly to his own gate; for it was late, and 
he had work to do, and he had wasted more time 
than he could afford with Klutz. A man on a horse 
coming from the opposite direction passed him. It 
was Dell wig, and each recognised the other; but in 
these days of mutual and profound distrust both were 
glad of the excuse the darkness gave for omitting 
the usual greetings. Dellwig rode on towards Klein- 
walde in silence, and Axel turned in at his gate. 
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But the poor young devil, as Axel called him, 
had not fainted. Hurrying down the dark avenue, 
beyond Axel's influence, far from fainting, it was all 
Klutz could do not to shout with passion at his own 
insufferable weakness, his miserable want of self- 
control in the presence of the man he now re- 
garded as his enemy. The tears in his eyes had 
given Lohm an opportunity for pretending he was 
sorry for him, and for making insulting and derisive 
offers of food. What could equal in humiliation the 
treatment to which he had been subjected? First he 
had been treated as a dog, and then, far worse, far, 
far worse and more difficult to bear with dignity, as 
a child. A beefsteak? Oh, the shame that seared 
his soul as he thought of it! This revolting specimen 
of the upper class had declared, with a hateful smile 
of indulgent superiority, that all his love, all his suffer- 
ings, all his just indignation, depended solely for their 
existence on whether he did or did not eat a beef- 
steak. Could coarse-mindedness and gross insen- 
sibility go further? "Thrice miserable nation!" he 
cried, aloud, shaking his fist at the unconcerned stars, 
— "thrice miserable nation, whose ruling class is com- 
posed of men so vile!" And, having removed his 
cigar in order to make this utterance, he remembered, 
with a great start, that it was Axel's. 

He was in the road, just passing Axel's stables. 
The gate to the stable-yard stood open, and inside 
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it, heaped against one of the buildings, was a waggon- 
load of straw. Instantly Klutz became aware of what 
he was going to do. A lightning-flash of clear pur- 
pose illumined the disorder of his brain. It was 
supper-time, and no one was about. He ran inside 
the gate and threw the lighted cigar onto the straw; 
and because there was not an instantaneous blaze 
fumbled for his matchbox, and lit one match after 
the other, pushing them in a kind of frenzy under 
the loose ends of straw. 

There was a puff of smoke, and then a bright 
tongue of flame; immediately he had achieved his 
purpose he was terrified, and fled away from the 
dreadful light, and hid himself, shuddering, in the 
darkness of the country road. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"It's in Stralsund," cried the princess, hurrying 
out into the Kleinwalde garden when first the alarm 
was given. 

"It's in Lohm," cried someone else. 

Anna watched the light in silence, her face paler 
than ordinary, her hair blown about by the hot wind. 
The trees in the dark garden swayed and creaked, 
the air was parching and full of dust, the light glared 
brighter each moment Surely it was very near? 
Surely it was nearer than Stralsund? "It's in Lohm," 
cried someone with conviction; and Anna turned 
and began to run. 

"Where are you running to. Aunt Anna?" asked 
Letty, breathlessly following her; for since the affair 
with Klutz she followed her aunt about like a con- 
science-stricken dog. 

"The fire-engine — there is one at the farm — it 
must go " 

They took each other's hands and ran in silence. 
Between the gusts of wind they could hear the Lohm 
church-bells ringing; and almost immediately the 
single Kleinwalde bell began to toll, to toll with a 
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forlorn, blood-curdling sound altogether different from 
its unmeaning Sunday tinkle. 

In front of her house Frau Dellwig stood, watch- 
ing the sky. "It is Lohm," she said to Anna as she 
came up panting. 

"Yes — the fire-engine — is it ordered? Has it 

gone? No? Then at once — at once " 

*'Jawohl, jawohl," said Frau Dellwig with great 
calm, the philosophic calm of him who contemplates 
calamities other than his own. She said something 
to one of the maids who were standing about in 
pleased and excited groups laughing and whispering, 
and the girl shuffled off in her clattering wooden 
shoes. "My husband is not here," she explained, 
"and the men are at supper." 

"Then they must leave their supper," cried Anna. 
"Go, go, you girls, and tell them so — look how terrible 
it is getting " 

"Yes, it is a big fire. The girl I sent will tell 
them. They say it is the Sck/oss.** 

"Oh, go yourself and tell the men — see, there is 
no sign of them — every minute is priceless " 

"It is always a business with the engine. It has 
not been required, thank God, for years. Mietze, go 
and hurry them." 

The girl called Mietze went off at a trot. The 
others put their heads together, looked at their young 
mistress, and whispered. A stable-boy came to the 
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pump and filled his pail. Everyone seemed com- 
posed, and yet there was that bloody sky, and there 
was that insistent cry for help from the anxious 
bell. 

Anna could hardly bear it What was happening 
down there to her kind friend? 

"It is the ScA/oss/' said the stable-boy in answer 
to a question from Frau Dellwig as he passed with 
his full pail, spilling the water at every step. 

^^Ach, I thought so," she said, glancing at 
Anna. 

Anna made a passionate movement, and ran 
down the steps after the girl Mietze. Frau Dellwig 
could not but follow, which she did slowly, at a dis- 
approving distance. 

But Dellwig galloped into the yard at that mo- 
ment, his horse covered with sweat, and his loud and 
peremptory orders extracted the ancient engine from 
its shed, got the horses harnessed to it, and after 
what ^na thought an eternity it rattled away. When 
it started, the whole sky to the south was Uke one 
dreadful sheet of blood. 

"It is the stables," he said to Anna. 

"Herr von Lohm's?" 

"Yes. They cannot be saved." 

"And the house?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. "It's a windy night," 
he said, "and the wind is blowing that way. There 
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are pine-trees between. Everything is as dry as 
cinders." 

"The stables — are they insured?" 

But Dellwig was off again, after the engine. 

"What can we do, Letty? What can we do?^^ 
cried Anna, turning to Letty when the sound of the 
wheels had died away and only the hurried bell was 
heard above the whistling and banging of the wind. 
"It's horrible here, listening to that bell tolling, and 
looking at the sky. If I could throw one single 
bucketful of water on the fire I should not feel so 
useless, so utterly, utterly of no use or good for any- 
thing." 

Neither of them had ever seen a fire, and horror 
had seized them both. The night seemed so dark, 
the world all round so black, except in that one 
dreadful spot. Anna knew Axel could not afford to 
lose money. From things Trudi had said, from 
things the princess had said, she knew it. There 
was at Lohm, she felt rather than knew, an abu^idance 
of everything necessary to ordinary comfortable living, 
as there generally is in the country on farms; but 
money was scarce, and a series of bad seasons, per- 
haps even one bad season, or anything out of the 
way happening, might make it very scarce, might 
make the further proper farming of the place im- 
possible. Suppose the stables were not insured, 
where would the money come from to rebuild them? 
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^nd the horses — she had heard that horses went 
mad with fright in a fire, and refused to leave their 
stables. And the house — suppose this cruel wind 
made the checking of the fire impossible, and it 
licked its way across the trees to Axel's house? 
**Oh, what can we do?^* she cried to the fiightened 
Letty. 

"Let's go there," said Letty. 

"Yes!" cried Anna, striking her hands together. 
" Yes ! The carriage — Frau Dellwig, order the carriage 
— order Fritz to bring the carriage out at once. Tell 
him to be quick — quick!" 

"The gracious Miss will go to Lohm?" 

"Yes — call him, send for him — Fritz! Fritz!" 
She herself began to call. 

"But " 

"Fritz! Fritz! Run Letty, and see if you can 
find him." 

"If I may be permitted to advise " 

"Fritz! Fritz! Fritz!" 

"Call the hertscha/tiiche Kutscher Fritz," Frau 
Dellwig then commanded a passing boy in a loud 
and stern voice. "Not only mad, but improper," was 
her private comment "She goes by night to her 
Brautigam — to her unacknowledged Brdutigam," 
Even a possibly burning Brautigam did not, in her 
opinion, excuse such a step. 

The darkness concealed the anger on her face^ 
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and Anna neither noticed nor cared for the anger in 
her voice, but began herself to run in the direction 
of the stables, leaving Frau Dellwig to her reflec- 
tions. 

"Princess Ludwig is looking for you everywhere. 
Aunt Anna," said Letty, coming towards her, having 
found Fritz and succeeded in making him understand 
what she wanted. 

"Where is she? Is the carriage coming?" 
"He said five minutes. She was at the house, 
asking the servants if they had seen you." 
"Come along then; we'll go to her." 
"I was afraid I should not find you here," said 
the princess as Anna came up the steps of the house 
into the light of the entry, "and that you had run 
off to Lohm to put the fire out My dear child, 
what do you look like? Come and look at yourself 
in the glass." 

She led her to the glass that hung above the 
Dellwig hat-stand. 

"I am just going there," said Anna, looking at 
her reflection without seeing it. "The carriage is 
being got ready now." 

"Then I am coming too. What has the wind 
been doing to your hair? See, I knew you were 
running about bareheaded, and have brought you a 
scarf. Come, let me tie it over all these excited 
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little curls, and turn you into a sober and circumspect 
young woman." 

Anna bent her head and let the princess do as 
she pleased. "Herr Dellwig is afraid the fire will 
spread to the house," she said breathlessly. "Our 
engine has only just gone " 

«I heard it" 

"It is such a lumbering thing, it will be hours 
getting there " 

"Oh, not hours. Half a one, perhaps." 

"Are they insured?" 

"The buildings? They are sure to be. But there 
is always a loss that cannot be covered — ach, Frau 
Dellwig, good -evening — you see we have taken 
possession of your house. To have no stables and 
probably no horses just when the busy time is begin- 
ning is terrible. Poor Axel. There — now you are 
tidy. Wait, let me fasten your cloak and cover up 
your pretty dress. Is Letty to come too?" 

"Oh — if she likes. Why doesn't the carriage 
come?" 

"It will be much better if Letty goes to bed," 
said the princess. 

"Oh!" said Letty. 

"It is long past her bedtime, and she has no 
hat, and nothing round her. Shall we not ask Frau 
Dellwig to send a servant with her home?" 

"Abet gewtss " began Frau Dellwig. 
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But Anna was out again on the steps, was shutting 
out the flaming sky with one hand while she strained 
her eyes into the darkness of the corner where the 
coach-house was. She could hear Fritz's voice, and 
the horses' hoofs on the cobbles, and she could see 
the light of a lantern jogging up and down as the 
stable-boy who held it hurried to and fro. "Quick, 
quick, Fritz," she cried. 

"fawohl, gnadiges Frdulein/' came back the 
answer in the old man's cheery, reassuring tones. 
But it was like a nightmare, standing there waiting, 
waiting, the precious minutes sUpping by, terrible 
things happening to Axel, and she herself unable to 
stir a step towards him. 

"Take me with you — let me come too," pleaded 
Letty from behind her, slipping her hand into 
Anna's. 

"Then tie a handkerchief or something round 
your head," said Anna, her eyes on the lantern 
moving about before the coach-house. Then the 
carriage -lamps flashed out, and in another moment 
the carriage rattled up. 

It was a ghostly drive. As the tops of the pine- 
trees swayed aside they caught glimpses of the red 
horror of the sky; and when they got out into the 
open Anna cried out involuntarily, for it seemed as 
if the whole world were on fire. The spire of Lohm 
church and the roofs of the cottages stood out clear 
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and sharp in the fierce light. The horses, more and 
more frightened the nearer they drew, plunged and 
reared, and old Fritz could hardly hold them in. 
On turning the comer by the parsonage they were 
not to be induced to advance another yard, but 
swerved aside, kicking and terrified, and threaten- 
ing every moment to upset the carriage into the ditch, 

Anna jumped out and ran on. The princess, 
slower and more bulky, was helped out by Letty and 
followed after as quickly as she could. In the road 
and in the field opposite the stables the whole 
population was gathered, illuminated figures in eager, 
chattering groups. From the pump on the green in 
front of the school-house, a chain of helpers had been 
formed, and buckets of water were being passed 
along from hand to hand to the engines; and there 
was no other water. The engines were working 
farther down the road, keeping the hose turned on- 
to the trees between the stables and the house. 
There were clumps of pine-trees among them, and 
these were the trees that would carry the fire across 
to Axel's house. Men in the garden were hacking 
at them, the blows of their axes indistinguishable in 
the uproar, but every now and then one of the 
victims fell with a crash among its fellows still stand- 
ing behind it. 

"Oh, poor Axel, poor Axel!" murmured Anna, 
drawing her scarf across her face as she passed along 
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to protect it from the intolerable heat. But she was 
an unmistakeable figure in her blue cloak and white 
dress, stumbling on to where the engines were; and 
the groups of onlookers nudged each other and turned 
to stare after her as she passed. 

"How did it happen?" she asked, suddenly 
stopping before a knot of women. They were in 
the act of discussing her, and started and looked 
foolish. 

"No one knows," said the eldest, when Anna 
repeated her question. "They say it was done on 
purpose." 

"Done on purpose!" echoed Anna, staring at 
the speaker. "Why, who would set jfire to a place 
on purpose?" 

But to this question no reply at all was forth- 
coming. They fidgeted and looked at each other, 
and one of the younger ones tittered, and then put 
her hand before her mouth. 

In the potato -field across the road, two storks, 
whose nest for many springs had been on one of the 
roofs now burning, had placed their young ones in 
safety, and were watching over them. The young 
storks were only a few days old, and had been 
thrown out of the nest by the parents; and then 
dragged away out of danger into the field, the 
parents mounting guard over their bruised and dis- 
located offspring, and the whole group transformed 
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in the glow into a beautiful, rosy, dazzling white, 
into a family of spiritualised, glorified storks, as they 
huddled ruefully together in their place of refuge. 
Anna saw them without knowing that she saw them; 
there were three little ones, and one was dead. The 
princess and Letty found her standing beside them, 
watching the roaring furnace of the stable-yard with 
parted lips and wide-open, horror-stricken eyes. 

"Most of the horses were got out in time," said 
the princess taking Anna's arm, determined that she 
should not again slip away, "and they say the build- 
ings are fully insured, and he will be able to have 
much better ones." 

"But the time lost — they can't be built in a 
day " 

"The man I spoke to said they were such old 
buildings and in such a bad state that Axel can con- 
gratulate himself that they have been burned. But 
of course there will always be the time lost Have 
you seen him? Let us go on a little — we shall be 
scorched to cinders here." 

Both Axel and Dellwig were superintending the 
working of the hose. "I do not want my trees de- 
stroyed," he said to Dellwig, with whom in the stress 
of the moment he had resumed his earlier manner; 
"they are not insured." He had watched the stables 
go with an impassiveness that struck several of the 
bystanders as odd. Dellwig and many others of the 
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dwellers in that district were used to making a great 
noise on all occasions great and small, and they could 
by no means believe that it was natural to Axel to 
remain so calm at such a moment. "It is a great 
nuisance," Axel said more than once; but that also 
was hardly an adequate expression of feeling. 

"They are well insured, I believe?" said Dell wig. 

"Oh yes. I shall be able to have nice tight 
buildings in their place." 

"They were certainly rather — rather dilapidated," 
said Dellwig, eyeing him. 

"They were very dilapidated," said Axel. 

Anna and the princess stood a little way from 
the engines watching the efforts to check the spread 
of the fire for some time before Axel noticed them. 
Manske, who had been the first to volunteer as a 
link in the human chain to the pump, bowed and 
smiled from his place at them, and was stared at in 
return by both women, who wondered who the be- 
grimed and friendly individual could be. "It is the 
pastor," then said the princess, smiling back at him; 
on which Manske's smiles and bows redoubled, and 
he spilt half the contents of the bucket passing 
through his hands. 

"So it is," said Anna. 

"Take care, there. No. 3!" roared Dellwig, 
affecting not to know who No. 3 was, and glad of 
an opportunity of calling the parson to order. Dell- 
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wig was making so much noise flinging orders and 
reprimands about, that a stranger would certainly 
have taken him for the frantic owner of the burning 
property. 

"You see the pastor looks anything but alarmed," 
said the princess. "If Axel were losing much by 
this, Manske would be weeping into his bucket in- 
stead of smiHng so kindly at us." 

"So he would," said Anna, a little reassured by 
that cheerful and grimy countenance. Her eyes 
wandered to Axel, so cool and so vigilant, giving 
the necessary orders so quietly, losing no precious 
naoments in trying to save what was past saving, and 
without any noise or any abuse getting what he 
wanted done. "It can't be a good thing, a fire like 
this," she said to herself. "Whatever they say, it 
can't be a good thing." 

A huge pine-tree was dragged down at that 
moment, dragged in a direction away from its fellows, 
against a beech whose branches it tore down in its 
fall, ruining the beech for ever, but smothering a 
few of its own twigs that had begim to burn among 
the fresh young leaves. Anna watched the havoc 
going on among poor AxePs trees in silence. "He 
cant not care," she said to herself. He turned 
round quickly at that moment, as though he heard 
her thinking of him, and looked straight into her 
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eyes. "You here!" he exclaimed, striding across the 
road to her at once. 

"Yes, we are here," replied the princess. "We 
cannot let our neighbour burn without coming to see 
if we can do anything. But seriously, I hear that it 
is a good thing for you." 

"I prefer the less good thing that I had before, 
just now. But it is gone. I shall not waste time 
fretting over it." 

He ran back again to stop something that was 
being done wrong, but returned immediately to tell 
them to go into his house and not stand there in the 
heat. "You look so tired — and anxious," he said, 
his eyes searching Anna's face. "Why are you 
anxious? The fire has frightened you? It is all 
insured, I assure you, and there is only the bother 
of having to build just now." 

He could not stay, and hurried back to his 
men. 

"We can go indoors a moment," said the princess, 
"and see what is going on in his house. It will be 
standing empty and open, and it is not necessary 
that he should suffer losses from thieves as well as 
from fire. His Mamsell is like all bachelors' Mam- 
sells — losing, I am sure, no opportunity of feathering 
her nest at his expense." 

Anna thought this a practical way of helping 
Axel, since the throwing of water on the flames was 
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not required of her. She turned to call Letty, and 
found that no Letty was to be seen. "Why, where 
is Letty?" she asked, looking round. 

"I thought she was behind us," said the princess. 

"So did I," said Anna anxiously. 

They went back a few steps looking for her 
among the bystanders. They saw her at last a long 
way off, her handkerchief still round her head and 
her long, thick hair blowing round her shoulders, 
rapt in contemplation of the fiery furnace. Then a 
shout went up from the people in the road, and they 
all ran back into the potato -field. Anna and the 
princess stood rooted to the spot, clutching each 
other's hands. Letty looked round when she heard 
the shout, and began to run too. The flaming outer 
wall of the yard swayed and tottered and then fell 
outwards with a terrific crash and crackling, filling 
the road with a smoking heap of rubbish, and send- 
ing a shower of sparks on a puff of wind after the 
flying spectators. 

The princess had certainly not run so fast since 
her girlhood as she did with Anna towards the spot 
in the field where they had last seen Letty. A 
crowd had gathered round it, they could see, an 
excited, gesticulating crowd. But they found her 
apparently unhurt, sitting on the ground, surrounded 
by sympathisers, and with someone's coat over her 
head. She looked up, very pale, but smiling apolo- 
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getically at her aunt. "It's all gone," she said, point- 
ing to her head. 

"What is gone?" cried Anna, dropping on her 
knees beside her. 

"Ach Gott, die Haare — die herrlichen Haaref 
lamented a woman in the crowd. The smell of 
burnt hair explained what had happened. 

Anna seized her in her arms. "You might 
have been killed — you might have been killed," she 
panted, rocking her to and fro. "Oh, Letty — who 
saved you?" 

"Somebody put tliis beastly thing over my head 
—it smells of herrings. Sparks got into my hair, 
and it all frizzled up. Can't I take this off? It's 
out now — and off too." 

The princess felt all over her head through the 
coat, patting and pressing it carefully; then she took 
the coat off, and restored it with effusive thanks to 
its sheepish owner. There was a murmur of sym- 
pathy from the women as Letty emerged, shorn of 
those flowing curls that were her only glory. "Oh 
weh, die herrlichen Haare!** sighed the women to 
one another, ** Oh weh, oh weh!" But the hand- 
kerchief tied so tightly round her head had saved 
her from a worse fate; she had been an ugly little 
girl before — all that had happened was that she 
looked now like an ugly little boy. 

"I say, Aunt Anna, don't mind," said Letty; for 
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her aunt was crying, and kissing her, and tying and 
untying the handkerchief, and arranging and re- 
arranging it, and stroking and smoothing the singed 
irregular wisps of hair that were left as though she 
loved them. "I'm frightfully sorry — I didn't know 
you were so fond of my hair." 

"Come, we'll go to the house," was all Anna said, 
stumbling onto her feet and putting her arm round 
Letty. And they clung to each other so close that 
they could hardly walk. 

"We are going indoors a moment," called the 
princess, who was very pale, to Axel as they passed 
the engines. 

He smiled across at her, and lifted his hat. 
"I never saw anyone quite so composed," she 
observed to Anna, trying to turn her attention to 
other things. "Your man Dellwig, who has nothing 
to do with it all, is displaying the kind of behaviour 
the people expect on these occasions. I am sure 
that Axel has puzzled a great many people to- 
night." 

Anna did not answer. She was thinking only of 
Letty. What a slender thread of chance had saved 
her from death, from a dreadful death, the little 
Letty who was under her care, for whom she was 
responsible, and whom she had quite forgotten in 
her stupid interest in Axel Lohm's affairs. Woman- 
like, she felt very angry with Axel. What did it 
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matter to her whether his place burnt to ashes or 
not? But Letty mattered to her, her own little 
niece, poor solitary Letty, practically motherless, so 
ugly, and so full of good intentions. She had scolded 
her so much about Klutz; wretched KJutz, it was 
entirely his fault that Letty had been so silly, and 
yet only Letty had had the scoldings. Anna held 
her closer. In the light of that narrow escape how 
trivial, how indifferent, all this folly of love-talk and 
messages and anger seemed. For a short space she 
touched the realities, she saw life and death in their 
true proportion; and even while she was looking at 
them with clear and startled vision they were blurred 
again into indistinctness, they faded away and were 
gone — rubbed out by the inevitable details of the 
passing hour. 

"I thought as much," said the princess as they 
drew near the house. "All the doors wide open 
and the place deserted." And Anna came back 
with a start from the reality to the well-known 
dream of daily life, and immediately felt as though 
that other flash had been the dream, and only this 
were real 

The hall was in darkness, but there was light 
shining through the chinks of a door, and they 
groped their way towards it. The house was as 
quiet as death. They could hear the distant shouts 
of the men cutting down the trees in the garden, and 
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the blows of the axes. The princess pushed open 
the door behind which the light was, and they found 
themselves in Axel's study, where the candles he had 
lit in order to read Lett)r's poem were still guttering 
and flaring in the draught from the open window. 
A clock on the writing-table showed that it was past 
midnight. The room looked very untidy, and ill- 
cared for. 

"A man without a wife," said the princess, gaz- 
ing round at the litter, composed chiefly of cigar- 
ashes and old envelopes, "is a truly miserable being. 
What condition can be more wretched than to be 
at the mercy of a Mamsell? I shall go and inquire 
into the whereabouts of this one. Axel will want 
some food when he comes in." 

She took up one of the candles and went out 
Letty had sat down at once on the nearest chair, 
and was looking very pale. Anna untied the hand- 
kerchief, and tried to arrange what was left of her 
hair. "I must cut off these uneven ends," she said, 
"but there won't be any scissors here." 

"I say," began Letty, staring very hard at her. 

"I believe you were terribly scared, you poor 
little creature," said Anna, struck by her pale face, 
and passing her hand tenderly over the singed head. 

"Oh, not much. A bit, of course. But it was 
soon over. Don't worry. What will mamma say to 
my head?" And Letty 's mouth widened into a grin 
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at this thought. "I say/' she began again, relapsing 
into solemnity. 

"Well, what?" smiled Anna, sitting down on the 
same chair and putting her arm round her. 

"You don't know the whole of that poetry busi- 
ness." 

"That silly business with Herr Klutz? Oh, was 
there more of it? Oh, Letty, what did you do 
more? I am so tired of it, and of him, and of 
ever)rthing. Tell me, and then we'll forget it for 
ever." 

"I'm afraid you won't forget it I'm afraid I'm 
a bigger beast than you think. Aunt Anna," said 
Letty, with a conviction that frightened Anna. 

"Oh, Letty," she said faintly, "what did you 
do?" 

"Why, I — I will get it out — I — he was so 
•miserable, and went on so when you didn't answer 
that poetry — that he sent with the heart, you 
know " 

"Oh yes, I know." 

"Well, he was in such a state about it that I — 
that I made up a poem, just to comfort him, you 
know, and keep him quiet, and — and pretended it 
came from you." She threw back her head and 
looked up at her aunt. "There now, it's out," she 
said defiantly. 

Anna was silent for a moment. "Was it — was it 
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very afifectionate?" she asked under her breath. 
Then she slipped down onto the floor, and put both 
her arms round Letty. "Don't tell me," she cried, 
la)ring her face on Letty's knees, "I don't want to 
know. Suppose you had been dreadfully hurt just 
now, burnt, or — or dead, what would it have mat- 
tered? Oh, we will forget all that ridiculous non- 
sense, and only never, never be so silly again. Let 
us be happy together, and finish with Herr KJutz for 
ever — it was all so stupid, and so little worth while." 
And she put up her face, and they both began to 
cry and kiss each other through their tears. And so 
it came about that Letty was in the same hour re- 
lieved of the bmden on her conscience, of most of 
her hair, and was taken once again, and with re- 
doubled enthusiasm, into Anna's heart. Logic had 
never been Anna's strong point. 
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CHAPTER X. 

When Axel came in two hours later, bringing 
Dellwig and Manske and two or three other helpers, 
— farmers, who had driven across the plain to do 
what they could, — he found his house lit up and 
food and drink set out ready in the dining-room. 

Letty and Anna had had time to recover from 
their tears and vows, sundry small blisters on the 
back of Letty's neck had been treated with cotton 
wool, and they had emerged from their agitation to 
a calmer state in which the helping of the princess 
in the middle of the night to make somebody else's 
house comfortable was not without its joys. The 
Mamsell, no more able than the Kleinwalde servants 
to withstand the authority of the princess's name and 
eye, had collected the maids and worked with a will ; 
and when, all danger of the fire spreading being over, 
Axel came in dirty and smoky and scorched, pre- 
pared to have to hunt himself in the dark house for 
the refreshment he could not but offer his helpers, 
he was agreeably surprised to find the lamp in the 
hall alight, and to be met by a wide-awake Mamsell 
in a clean apron who proposed to provide the gentle- 
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men with hot water. This was very attentive. Axel 
had never known her so thoughtful. The gentlemen, 
however, with one accord refused the hot water; they 
-would drink a glass of wine, perhaps, as Herr von 
ILohxQ so kindly suggested, and then go to their 
homes and beds as quickly as possible. Manske, by 
far the grimiest, was also the most decided in his 
refusal; he was a godly man, but he did not love 
supererogatory washings, under which heading surely 
a washing at two o'clock in the morning came. Axel 
left them in the hall a moment, and went into his 
study to fetch cigars; and there he found Letty, hid- 
ing behind the door. 

"You here, young lady?" he exclaimed surprised, 
stopping short. 

"Don't let anyone see me," she whispered. "Prin- 
cess Ludwig and Aunt Anna are in the dining-room. 
I ran in here when I heard people with you. My 
hair is all burnt off." 

"What, you went too near?" 

"Sparks came after me. Don't let them come 
in " 

"You were not hurt?" 

"No. A little — on the back of my neck, but it's 
hardly anything." 

"I am very glad your hair was burnt off," said 
Axel with great severity. 
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"So am I," was the hearty reply. "The tangles 
at night were something awful." 

He stood silent for a moment, the cigar-boxes 
under his arm, uncertain whether he ought not to 
enlighten her as to the reprehensibility of her late 
conduct in regard to her aunt and Klutz. Evidently 
her conscience was cloudless; and yet she had done 
more harm than was quite calculable. Axel was 
fairly certain that Klutz had set fire to the stables. 
Absolutely certain he could not be, but the first 
blaze had occurred so nearly at the moment when 
Klutz must have reached them on his way home, 
that he had hardly a doubt about it It was his 
duty as Amtsvorsteher to institute inquiries. If these 
inquiries ended in the arrest of Klutz, the whole silly 
story about Anna would come out, for Klutz would 
be only too eager to explain the reasons that had 
driven him to the act; and what an unspeakable joy 
for the province, and what a delicious excitement for 
Stralsimd! He could only hope that Klutz was not 
the culprit, he could only hope it fervently with all 
his heart; for if he was, the child peeping out at 
him so cheerfiiUy from behind the door had managed 
to make an amount of mischief and bring an amount 
of trouble on Anna that staggered him. Such a little 
nonsense, and such far-reaching consequences. He 
could not speak when he thought of it, and strode 
past her indignantly, and left the room without a word. 
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"Now what's the row with him?" Letty asked 
herself, her finger in her mouth; for Axel had looked 
at her as he passed with very grave and angry eyes. 

The men waiting in the hall were slightly dis- 
concerted, on being taken into the dining-room, to 
find the KJeinwalde ladies there. None of them, 
except Manske, liked ladies; and ladies in the small 
hours of the morning were a special weariness to the 
flesh. Dellwig, having made his two deep bows to 
them, looked meaningly at his friends the other 
farmers; Miss Estcoiut's private engagement to Lohm 
seemed to be placed beyond a doubt by her presence 
in his house on this occasion. 

"How delightful of you," said Axel to her in 
English. 

"I am glad to hear," she repHed stiffly in German, 
for she was still angry with him because of Letty's 
hair, "I am glad to hear that you will have no losses 
firom this." 

"Losses!" cried Manske. "On the contrary, it 
is the best thing that could happen — the very best 
thing. Those stables have long been almost unfit 
for use, Herr von Lohm, and I can say from my 
heart that I was glad to see them go. They were 
all to pieces even in your father's time." 

"Yes, they ought to have been rebuilt long ago, 
but one has not always the money in one's pocket. 
Help yourself, my dear pastor." 

The Benefactress, II, 10 
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"Who is the enemy?" broke in Dell wig's harsh 
voice. 

"Ah, who indeed," said Manske, looking sad. 
"That is the melancholy side of the affair — that 
someone, presumably of my parish, should commit 
such a crime." 

"He has done me a great service, anyhow," said 
Axel, filling the glasses. 

"He has imperilled his immortal soul," said 
Manske. 

"Have you such an enemy?" asked Anna, sur- 
prised. 

"I did not know it. Most likely it was some 
poor, half-witted devil, or perhaps — perhaps a 
child." 

"But I saw the blaze immediately after I passed 
you," said Dellwig. "You were within a stone's- 
throw of the stables, going home. I had hardly 
reached them when the fire broke out. Did you 
then see no one on the road?" 

"No, I did not," said Axel shortly. There was 
an aggressive note in Dellwig's voice that made him 
fear he was going to be very zealous in helping to 
bring the delinquent to justice. 

"It was the supper-hour," said Dellwig, musing, 
"and the men would all be indoors. Had you been 
to the stables, gnddiger Herr?" 

"No, I had not. Take another glass of wine. A 
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cigar? Whoever it was, he has done me a good 
turn." 

"Beyond all doubt he has," said Dellwig, his eyes 
fixed on Axel with an odd expression. 

"Some of us would have no objection to the 
same thing happening at our places," remarked one 
of the farmers jocosely. 

"No objection whatever," agreed another with a 
laugh. 

"If the man could be trusted to display the same 
discrimination everywhere," said the third. 

"Joke not about crime," said Manske, rebuking 
them. 

"The discrimination was certainly remarkable," 
said Dellwig. 

"That is why I think it must have been done by 
some person more or less imbecile," said Axel; 
"otherwise one of the good buildings, whose destruc- 
tion would really have harmed me, would have been 
chosen." 

"He must be hunted down, imbecile or not," 
said Dellwig. 

"I shall do my duty," said Axel stiffly. 

"You may rely on my help," said Dellwig. 

"You are very good," said Axel. 

Dellwig's voice had something ominous about it 
that made Anna shiver. What a detestable man he 
was, always and at all times. His whole manner to- 

10* 
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night Struck her as specially offensive. "What ivill 
be done to the poor wretch when he is caught?" she 
asked Axel. 

"He will be imprisoned," Dellwig answered 
promptly. 

She turned her back on him. "Even though he 
is half-witted?" she said to Axel. "Are you obliged 
to look for him? Can't you leave him alone? He 
has done you a service, after all." 

"I must look for him," said Axel; "it is my 
duty as Amtsvorsteher." 

"And the gracious Miss should consider " 

shouted Dellwig from behind. 

"I'll consider nothing," said Anna, turning to him 
quickly. 

" — should consider the demands of justice *' 

"First the demands of humanity," said Anna, her 
back to him. 

"Noble," murmured Manske. 

"The gracious Miss's sentiments invariably do 
credit to her heart," said Dellwig, bowing pro- 
foundly. 

"But not to her head, he thinks," said Anna to 
Axel in English, faintly smiling. 

"Don't talk to him," Axel replied in a low 
voice; "the man so palpably hates us both. You 
must go home. Where is your carriage? Princess, 
take her home," 
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"Ach, Herr Dellwig, seien Sie so freundlich- 



»> 



began the princess mellifluously; and despatched him 
in search of Fritz. 

When they reached Kleinwalde, silent, worn-out, 
and only desiring to creep upstairs and into their 
beds, they were met by Frau von Treumann and the 
baroness, who both wore injured and disapproving 
faces. Letty slipped up to her room at once, afraid 
of criticisms of her hairlessness. 

"We have waited for you all night, Anna," said 
Frau von Treumann in an aggrieved voice. 

"You oughtn't to have," said Anna wearily. 

"We could not suppose that you were really 
looking at the fire all this time,'' said the baroness. 

"And we were anxious," said Frau von Treu- 
mann. "My dear, you should not make us anx- 



ious." 



"You might have left word, or taken us with 
you," said the baroness. 

"We are quite as much interested in Herr von 
Lohm as Letty or Princess Ludwig can be," said 
Frau von Treumann. 

"Nobody could tell us here for certain whether 
you had really gone there or not" 

"Nor could anybody give us any information as 
to the extent of the disaster." 

"We presumed the princess was with you, but 
even that was not certain," 
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"My dear baroness," murmured the princess, 
untying her shawl, "only you would have had a 
doubt of it." 

"The reflection in the sky faded hours ago," said 
Frau von Treumann. 

"And yet you did not return," said the baroness. 
"Where did you go afterwards?" 

"Oh, ril tell you everything to-morrow. Good- 
night," said Anna, candle in hand. 

"What! Now that we have waited, and in such 
anxiety, you will tell us nothing?" 

"There really is nothing to tell. And I am so 
tired — good-night." 

"We have kept the servants up and the kettle 
boiling in case you should want coffee." 

"That was very kind, but I only want bed. 
Good-night." 

"We too were weary, but you see we have waited 
in spite of it" 

"Oh, you shouldn't have. You will be so tired. 
Good-night" 

She went upstairs, pulling herself up each step 
by the baluster. The clock and the landing struck 
half-past three. Was it not Napoleon, she thought, 
who said something to the point about three-o'clock- 
in-the-morning courage? Had no one ever said any- 
thing to the point about three-o'clock-in-the-moming 
love for one's fellow-creatures? "Good-night," she 
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said once more, turning her head and nodding 
wearily to them as they watched her from below with 
indignant faces. 

She glanced at the clock, and went into her room 
dejectedly; for she had made a startling discovery: 
at three o'clock in the morning her feeling towards 
the Chosen was one of indifference verging on dis- 
like. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Looking up from her breakfast the morning after 
the fire to see who it was riding down the street, 
Frau Manske beheld Dellwig coming towards her 
garden gate. Her husband was in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, a costume he affected early in the day, 
and they were taking their coffee this fine weather at 
a table in their roomy porch. There was, therefore, 
no possibility of hiding the dressing-gown, nor yet 
the fact that her cap was not as fresh as a cap on 
which the great Dellwig's eyes were to rest should be. 
She knew that Dellwig was not a star of the first 
magnitude like Herr von Lohm, but he was a very 
magnificent specimen of those of the second order, 
and she thought him much more imposing than 
Axel, whose quiet ways she had never understood. 
Dellwig snubbed her so systematically and so brutally 
that she could not but respect and admire him: 
she was one of those women who enjoy kissing the 
rod. In a great flutter she hurried to the gate to 
open it for him, receiving in return neither thanks 
nor greeting. "Good-morning, good-morning," she 
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said, bowing repeatedly. "A fine morning, Herr 
Dellwig." 

"Where's BUutz?" he asked curtly, neither getting 
off his horse nor taking off his hat 

"Oh, the poor young man, Herr Ddlwig!" she 
began with uplifted hands. "He has had a letter 
from home, and is much upset His father " 

"Where is he?" 

"His father? In bed, and not expected to " 

"Where's Klutz, I say — young Klutz? Herr 
Manske, just step down here a minute — good-morn- 
ing. I want to see your vicar." 

"My vicar has had bad news from home, and is 
gone." 

"Gk>ne?" 

"This very morning. Poor fellow, his aged 
father " 

"I don't care a curse for his aged father. What 
train?" 

"The half-past nine train. He went in the post- 
cart at seven." 

Dellwig jerked his horse roimd, and without a 
word rode away in the direction of Stralsund. "I'll 
catch him yet,", he thought; and rode as hard as he 
could. 

"What can he want with the vicar?" wondered 
Frau Manske. 

"A rough manner, but I doubt not a good 
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heart," said her husband, sighing; and he folded his 
flapping dressing-gown pensively about his legs. 

Klutz was on the platform waiting for the Berlin 
train, due in five minutes, when Dellwig came up 
behind and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

"Whatl Are you going to jump out of your 
skin?" Dellwig inquired with a burst of laughter. 

Klutz stared at him speechlessly after that first 
start, waiting for what would follow. His face was 
ghastly. 

"Father so bad, eh?" said Dellwig heartily. 
"Nerves all gone, what? Well, it's enough to make 
a boy look pale to have his father on his last " 

"What do you want?** whispered Klutz with 
pale lips. Several persons who knew Dellwig were 
on the platform, and were staring. 

"Why," said Dellwig, sinking his voice a little, 
"you have heard of the fire — I did not see you help- 
ing, by the way? You were with Herr von Lohm 
last night — don't look so frightened, man — if I did 
not know about your father I'd think there was 
something on your mind. I only want to ask you — 
there is a strange rumour going about " 

"I am going home — home, do you hear?" said 
Klutz wildly. 

"Certainly you are. No one wants to stop 
you. Who do you think they say set fire to the 
stables?" 
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Klutz looked as though he would faint. 

"They say Lohm did it himself," said Dellwig 
in a low voice, his eyes fixed on the young man's 
face. 

Klutz's ears burnt suddenly bright red. He 
looked down, looked up, looked over his shoulder 
in the direction from whence the train would come. 
Small cold beads of agitation stood out on his narrow 
forehead. 

"The point is," said Dellwig, who had not 
missed a movement of that twitching face, "that 
you must have been with Lohm nearly till the time 
when — you went straight to him after leaving us?" 

Klutz bowed his head. 

"Then you couldn't have left him long before it 
broke out. I met him myself between the stables 
and his gate five minutes — two minutes — before the 
fire. He went past without a word, in a great 
hurry, as though he hoped I had not recognised 
him. Now tell me what you know about it. Just 
tell me if you saw an)rthing. It is to both our in- 
terests to cut his daws." 

Klutz pressed his hands together, and looked 
round again for the train. 

"Do you know what will certainly happen if you 
try to be generous and shield him? He'll say you 
did it, and so get rid of you and hush up the 
affair with Miss Estcourt I can see by your face 
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you know who did it. Everyone is saying it is 
Lohm." 

"But why? Why should he? Why should he 

burn his own *' stammered Klutz, in dreadful 

agitation. 

"Why? Because they were in ruins, and well 
insured. Because he had no money for new ones; 
and because now the insurance company will give 
him the money. The thing is so plain — I am so 
convinced that he did it " 

They heard the train coming. IClutz stooped 
down quickly and clutched his bag. "No, no," 
said Dellwig, catching his arm and gripping it 
tight, "I shall not let you go till you say what you 
know. You or Lohm to be punished — which do you 
prefer?" 

Klutz gave Dellwig a despairing, hunted look. 

"He — he " he began, struggling to get the words 

over his dry lips. 

"He did it? You know it? You saw it?" 

"Yes, yes, I saw it — I saw him — " 

Klutz burst into a wild fit of sobbing. 

" Armer Junge," cried Dellwig very loud, patting 
his back very hard. "It is indeed terrible — one's 
father so ill — on his death-bed — and such a long 
journey of suspense before you " And sym- 
pathising at the top of his voice he looked for an 
empty compartment, hustled him into it, pushing him 
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up the high steps and throwing his bag in after him, 
and then stood talking loudly of sick fathers till the 
last moment. "I trust you will find the Herr Papa 
better than you expect," he shouted after the moving 
train. "Don't give way — don't give way. That is 
our vicar," he explained to an acquaintance who was 
standing near; "an only son, and he has just heard 
that his father is dying. He is overwhelmed, poor 
devil, with grief." 

To his wife on his arrival home he said, "My 
dear Theresa," — a mode of address only used on the 
rare occasions of supremest satisfaction — "my dear 
Theresa, you may set your mind at rest about our 
friend Lohm. The Miss will never marry him, and 
he himself will not trouble us much longer." And 
they had a short conversation in private, and later 
on at dinner they opened a bottle of champagne, and 
explaining to the servant that it was an aunt's birth- 
day, drank the aunt's health over and over again, 
and were merrier than they had been for yearsl 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

It was an odd and a nearly invariable conse- 
quence of Anna's cold morning bath that she made 
resolutions in great numbers. The morning after the 
fire there were more of them than ever. In a glow 
she assured herself that she was not going to allow 
dejection and discouragement to take possession of her 
so easily; that she would not, in future, be so much 
the slave of her bodily condition, growing selfish, in- 
different, unkind, in proportion as she grew tired 
What, she asked, tying her waist-ribbon with great 
vigour, was the use of having a soul and its longings 
after perfection if it was so absolutely the slave of 
its encasing body, if it only received permission from 
the tody to flutter its wings a little in those rare 
moments when its master was completely comfortable 
and completely satisfied? She was ashamed of her- 
self for being so easily affected by the heat and 
stress of the days with the Chosen. How was it that 
her ideals were crushed out of sight continually by 
the mere weight of the details of everyday existence? 
She would keep them more carefully in view, pursue 
them with a more unfaltering patience — in a word, 
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she was going to be wise. Life was such a little 
thing, she reflected — so very quickly done; how 
foolish, then, to forget so constantly that everything 
that vexed her and made her sorry was fl)dng past 
and away even while it grieved her, dwindling in the 
distance with every hour, and never coming back. 
What she had done and suffered last year, how in- 
different — of what infinitely little importance — it was 
now; and yet she had been very strenuous about it 
at the time, inclined to resist and struggle, taking it 
overmuch to heart, acting as though it were always 
going to be there. Oh, she would be wise in future, 
enjoying all there was to enjoy, loving all there was 
to love, and shutting her eyes to the rest. She would 
not, for instance, expect more from her Chosen than 
they, being as they were, could give. Obviously they 
could not give her more than they possessed, either 
of love, or comprehension, or charitableness, or any- 
thing else that was precious; and it was because she 
looked for more that she was for ever feeling dis- 
appointed. She would take them as they were, being 
happy in what they did give her, and ignoring what 
was less excellent. She herself was irritating, she 
was sure, and often she saw did produce an irritating 
effect on the Chosen. Of sundry minor failings — so 
minor that she was ashamed of having noticed them, 
but which had yet gone much towards making the 
days difficult — she tried not to think. Indeed, they 
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could hardly be made the subject of resolutions at 
all, they were so very trivial. They included a habit 
Frau von Treumann had of shutting every window 
and door that stood open, whatever the weather was, 
and however pointedly the others gasped for air; the 
exceedingly odd behaviour, forced upon her notice 
four times a day, of Fraulein Kuhrauber at table; 
and an insatiable curiosity displayed by the baroness 
in regard to other people's correspondence and 
servants — every postcard she read, every envelope 
she examined, every telegram, for some always 
plausible reason, she thought it her duty to open; 
and her interest in the doings of the maids was un- 
quenchable. "These are little ways," thought Anna, 
"that don't matter." And she thought it impatiently, 
for the little ways persisted in obtruding themselses 
on her remembrance in the middle of her fine plans 
of future wisdom. "If we could all get outside our 
bodies, even for one day, and simply go about in our 
souls, how nice it would be!" she sighed; but mean- 
while the souls of the Chosen were still enveloped 
in aggressive bodies that continued to shut windows, 
open telegrams, and convey food into their mouths 
on knives. 

The one belonging to Frau von Treumann was 
at that moment engaged in writing with feverish 
haste to Karlchen, bidding him lose no time in com- 
ing, for mischief was afoot, a,nd Anna was showing 
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an alarming interest in the affairs of that specious 
hypocrite Lohm. "Come unexpectedly," she wrote; 
"it will be better to take her by surprise; and above 
all things come at once." 

She gave the letter herself to the postman, and 
then, having nothing to do but needlework that need 
not be done, and feeling out of sorts after the long 
night's watch, and uneasy about Axel Lohm's evident 
attraction for Anna, she went into the drawing-room 
and spent the morning elaborately differing from the 
baroness. 

They differed often; it could hardly be called 
quarrelling, but there was a continual fire kept up 
between them of remarks that did not make for 
peace. Over their needlework they addressed those 
observations to each other that were most calculated 
to annoy. Frau von Treumann would boast of her 
ancestral home at Kadenstein, its magnificence, and 
the style in which, with a superb disregard for ex- 
pense, her brother kept it up, well knowing that the 
baroness had had no home more ancestral than a flat 
in a provincial town; and the baroness would retort 
by relating, as an instance of the grievous slanderous- 
ness of so-called friends, a palpably malicious story 
she had heard of manure heaps before the ancestral 
door, and of unprevented poultry in the Schloss itself. 
Once, stirred beyond the bounds of prudence en- 
joined by Karlchen, Frau von Treumann had begun 
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to sympathise with the Elmreich family's misfortune 
in including a member like LoUi; but had been 
so much frightened by her victim's immediate and 
dreadful pallor that she had turned it off, deciding 
to leave the revelation of her full knowledge of Lolli 
to Karlchen. 

The only occasions on which they agreed were 
when together they attacked Fr^ulein Kuhrauber; 
and more than once already that hapless young 
woman had gone away to cry. Anna's thoughts had 
been filled lately by other things, and she had not 
paid much attention to what was being talked about; 
but yet it seemed to her that Frau von Treumann 
and the baroness had discovered a subject on which 
Fraulein Kuhrauber was abnormally sensitive and 
secretive, and that again and again when they were 
tired of sparring together they returned to this sub- 
ject, always in amiable tones and with pleasant looks, 
and always reducing the poor Fraulein to a pitiable 
state of confusion; which state being reached, and 
she gone out to hide her misery in her bedroom, 
they would look at each other and smile. 

In all that concerned Frjlulein Kuhrauber they 
were in perfect accord, and absolutely pitiless. It 
troubled Anna, for the Fraulein was the one member 
of the trio who was really happy — so long, that is, 
as the others left her alone. Invigorated by her cold 
tub into a belief in the possibility of peace-making, 
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she made one more resolution: to establish without 
delay concord between the three. It was so clearly 
to their own advantage to live together in harmony; 
surely a calm talking-to would make them see that, 
and desire it. They were not children, neither 
were they, presumably, more unreasonable than other 
people; nor could they, she thought, having suffered 
so much themselves, be intentionally unkind. That 
very day she would make things straight. 

She could not of course dream that the periodical 
putting to confusion of Fraulein Kuhrauber was the 
one thing that kept the other two alive. They found 
life in Kleinwalde terribly dull. There were no neigh- 
bours, and they did not like forests. The princess 
hardly showed herself; Anna was English, besides 
being more or less of a lunatic, — the combination, 
when you came to think of it, was alarming, — and 
they soon wearied of pouring into each other's highly 
sceptical ears descriptions of the splendours of their 
prosperous days. The visits of the parson had at 
first been a welcome change, for they were both 
reHgious women who loved to impress a new listener 
with the amount of their faith and resignation; but 
when they knew him a little better, and had said the 
same things several times, and found that as soon as 
they paused he began to expatiate on the advantages 
and joys of their present mode of life with Miss Estcourt, 
of which no one had been talking, they were bored, 

II* 
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and left oflf being pleased to see him, and fell back 
for amusement on their own bickerings, and the 
probing of Fraulein Kuhrauber*s tender places. 

About midday Anna, who had been writing 
German letters all the morning, helped by the prin- 
cess, — letters of inquiry concerning a new teacher for 
Letty, — came round by the path outside the drawing- 
room window looking for the Chosen, and prepared 
to talk to them of concord. The window was shut, 
and she knocked on the pane, trying to see into the 
shady room. It was a broiling day, and she had no 
hat; therefore she knocked again, and held her hands 
above her head, for the sun was intolerable. She 
wore one of her last summer's dresses, a lilac muslin 
that in spite of its age seemed in Kleinwalde to be 
quite absurdly pretty. She herself looked prettier 
than ever out there in the light, the sun beating 
down on her burnished hair. 

"Anna wants to come in," said Frau von Treu- 
mann, looking up from her embroidery at the figure 
in the sun. 

"I suppose she does," said the baroness tran- 
quilly. 

Neither of them moved. 

Anna knocked again. 

"She will be sunstruck," observed Frau von Treu- 
mann. 

"I think she will," agreed the baroness. 
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Neither of them moved. 

Anna stooped down, and tried to look into the 
room, but could see nothing. She knocked again; 
waited a moment; and then went away. 

The two ladies embroidered in silence. 

"Absurd old maid," Frau von Treumann thought, 
glancing at the baroness. "As though a married 
woman of my age and standing could get up and 
open windows when she is in the room." 

"Ridiculous old Treumann," thought the baro- 
ness, outwardly engrossed by her work. "What does 
she think, I wonder? I shall teach her that I am 
as good as herself, and am not here to open windows 
any more than she is." 

"Why, you are here," said Anna surprised, com- 
ing in at the door. 

"Where have you been all the morning?" in- 
quired Frau von Treumann amiably. "We hardly 
ever see you, dear Anna. I hope you have come 
now to sit with us a little while. Come, sit next to 
me, and let us have a nice chat." 

She made room for her on the sofa. 

"Where is Emilie?" Anna asked; Emilie was 
Fraulein Kuhrauber, and Anna was the only person 
in the house who called her so. 

"She came in some time ago, but went away 
at once. She does not, I fear, feel at ease with 
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"That is exactly what I want to talk about," said 
Anna. 

"Is it? Why, how strange. Last night, while 
we were waiting for you, the baroness and I had a 
serious conversation about Fraulein KuhrSuber, and 
we decided to tell you what conclusions we came to 
on the first opportunity." 

"Certainly," said the baroness. 

"It is surprising that Princess Ludwig should not 
have opened your eyes." 

"It is truly surprising," said the baroness. 

"But they are open. And they have seen that 
you are not very — not quite — well, not very kind to 
poor Emilie. Don't you like her?" 

"My dear Anna, we have found it quite im- 
possible to like Fraulein KuhrSuber." 

"Or even endure her," amended the baroness. 

"And yet I never saw a kinder, more absolutely 
amiable creature," said Anna. 

"You are deceived in her," said Frau von Treu- 
mann. 

" We have found out that she is here under false 
pretences," said the baroness. 

"Which," said Frau von Treumann, unable to 
forbear glancing at the baroness, "is a very dreadful 
thing." 

"Certainly," agreed the baroness. 

Anna looked from one to the other. "Well?" 
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sh.e said, as they did not go on. Then the thought 
of her peace-making errand came into her mind, and 
her certainty that she only needed to talk quietly to 
these two in order to convince. "What do you 
think I came in to say to you?" she said, with a low 
laugh in which there was no mirth. "I was going 
to propose that you should both begin now to love 
EmiHe. You have made her cry so often — I have 
seen her coming out of this room so often with red 
eyes — that I was sure you must be tired of that now, 
and would like to begin to live happily with her, 
loving her for all that is so good in her, and not 
minding the rest." 

"My dear Anna," said Frau von Treumann testily, 
"it is out of the question that ladies of birth and 
breeding should tolerate her." 

"Certainly it is," emphatically agreed the baro- 
ness. 

"And why? Isn't she a woman like ourselves? 
Wasn't she poor and miserable too? And won't 
she go to heaven by-and-by, just as we, I hope, 
shall?" 

They thought this profane. 

"We shall all, I trust, meet in heaven," said Frau 
von Treumann gently. Then she went on, clearing 
her throat, "But meanwhile we think it our duty to 
ask you if you know what her father was." 

"He was a man of letters," said Anna, remember- 
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ing the very words of Fraulein Kuhrauber's reply to 
her inquiries. 

"Exactly. But of what letters?" 

"She tried to give us that same answer," said 
the baroness. 

"Of what letters?" repeated Anna, looking 
puzzled. 

"He carried all the letters he ever had in a bag," 
said Frau von Treumann. 

"In a bag?" 

"In a word, dear child, he was a postman, and ^ 
she has told you untruths." 

There was a silence. Anna pushed at a neigh- 
bouring footstool with the toe of her shoe. "It is 
not pretty," she said after awhile, her eyes on the 
footstool, "to tell untruths." 

"Certainly it is not," agreed the baroness. 

"Especially in this case," said Frau von Treu- 
mann. 

"Yes, especially in this case," said Anna, look- 
ing up. 

"We thought you could not know the truth, and 
felt certain you would be shocked. Now you will 
understand how impossible it is for ladies of family 
to associate with such a person, and we are sure 
that you will not ask us to do so, but will send her 
away." 

"No," said Anna, in a low voice. 
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"No what, dear child?" inquired Frau von Treu- 
mann sweetly. 

"I cannot send her away." 

"You cannot send her away?" they cried to- 
gether. Both let their work drop into their laps, 
and both stared blankly at Anna, who looked at the 
footstool. 

"Have you made a lifelong contract with her?" 
asked Frau von Treumann, with great heat, no such 
contract having been made in her own case. 

"I did not quite say what I mean," said Anna, 
looking up again. "I do not mean that I cannot 
really send her away, for of course I can if I choose. 
Exactly what I mean is that I will not." 

There was a pause. Neither of the ladies had 
expected such an attitude. 

"This is very serious," then observed Frau von 
Treumann helplessly. She took up her work again 
and pulled at the stitches, making knots in the 
thread. Both she and the baroness had felt so certain 
that Anna would be properly incensed when she heard 
the truth. Her manner without doubt suggested 
displeasure, but the displeasure, strangely enough, 
seemed to be directed against themselves instead of 
Fraulein Kuhrauber. What could they, with dignity, 
do next? Frau von Treumann felt angry and per- 
plexed. She remembered Karlchen's advice in re- 
gard to ultimatums, and wished she had remembered 
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it sooner; but who could have imagined the extent 
of Anna's folly? Never, she reflected, had she met 
anyone quite so foolish. 

"It is a case for the police," burst out the baro- 
ness passionately, all the pride of all the Elmreichs 
surging up in revolt against a fate threatening to 
condemn her to spend the rest of her days with the 
progeny of a postman. " Your advertisement specially 
mentioned good birth as essential, and she is here 
under false pretences. You have the proofs in 
her letters. She is within reach of the arm of the 
law." 

Anna could not help smiling. "Don't denounce 
her," she said. "I should be appalled if anything 
approaching the arm of the law got into my house. 
I'll burn the proofs after dinner." Then she turned 
to Frau von Treumann. "If you think it over," she 
said, "I know you will not wish me to be so merci- 
less, so pitiless, as to send Emilie back to misery 
only because her father, who has been dead thirty 
years, was a postman." 

"But, Anna, you must be reasonable — you must 
look at the other side. No Treumann has ever yet 
been required to associate " 

"But if he was a good man? If he did his work 
honestly, and said his prayers, and behaved himself? 
We have no reason for doubting that he was a most 
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excellent postman," she went on, a twinkle in her 
eye; "punctual, diligent, and altogether praiseworthy." 

"Then you object to nothing?" cried the baro- 
ness with extraordinary bitterness, "You draw the 
line nowhere? All the traditions and prejudices of 
gentlefolk are supremely indifferent to you?" 

"Oh, I object to a great many things. I would 
have liked it better if the postman had really been 
the literary luminary poor Emilie said he was — for 
her sake, and my sake, and your sakes. And I 
don't like untruths, and never shall. But I do like 
Emilie, and I forgive it all." 

"Then she is to remain here?" 

"Yes, as long as she wants to. And do, do try 
to see how good she is, and how much there is to 
love in her. You have done her a real service," 
Anna added, smiling, "for now she won't have it on 
her mind any more, and will be able to be really 
happy." 

The baroness gathered up her work and rose. 
Frau von Treumann looked at her nervously, and 
rose too. 

"Then " began the baroness, pale with out- 
raged pride and propriety. 

"Then really " began Frau von Treumann 

more faintly, but feeling bound in this matter to 
follow her example. After all, they could always 
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allow themselves to be persuaded to change their 
minds again. 

Anna got up too, and they stood facing each 
other. Something awful was going to happen, she 
felt, but what? Were they, she wondered, both 
going to give her notice? 

The baroness, drawn up to her full height, looked 
at her, opened her lips to complete her sentence, and 
shut them again. She was exceedingly agitated, and 
held her little thin, claw-like hands tightly together 
to hide how they were shaking. All she had left in 
the world was the pride of being an Elmreich and a 
baroness; and as, with the relentless years, she had 
grown poorer, plainer, more insignificant, so had this 
pride increased and strengthened, until, together with 
her passionate propriety and horror of everything 
in the least doubtful in the way of reputations, it 
had come to be the very mainspring of her being. 

"Then " she began again, with a great effort; 

for she remembered how there had actually been no 
food sometimes when she was hungry, and no fire 
when she was cold, and no doctor when she was 
sick, and how severe weather had seemed to set in 
invariably at those times when she had least money, 
making her first so much hungrier than usual, and 
afterwards so much more sick, as though nature 
itself owed her a grudge. 

"Oh, these ultimatums!" inwardly deplored Frau 
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von Treumann; the baroness was very absurd, she 
thought, to take the thing so tragically. 

And at that instant the door was thrown open, 
and without waiting to be announced, Karlchen, 
resplendent in his hussar uniform, and beaming from 
ear to ear, hastened, clanking, into the room. 

"Karlchen! Du engelsguter Junge!'* shrieked his 
mother, in accents of supremest relief and joy. 

"I could not stay away longer," cried Karlchen, 
returning her embrace with vigour, "I felt impelled 
to come. I obtained leave after many prayers. It 
is for a few hours only. I return to-night. You 
forgive me?" he added, turning to Anna and bowing 
over her hand. 

"Yes," she said, smiling; Karlchen had come this 
time, she felt, exactly at the right moment 

"I wrote this very morning " began his 

mother in her excitement; but she stopped in time, 
and covered her confusion by once again folding him 
in her arms. 

Karlchen was so much delighted by this un- 
expectedly cordial reception that he lost his head a 
little. Anna stood smiling at him as she had not 
done once last time. Yes, there were the dimples — 
oh, sweet vision ! — they were, indeed, glorious dimples. 
He seized her hand a second time and kissed it. 
The pretty hand — so delicate and slender. And the 
dress — Karlchen had an eye for dress — how dainty 
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it was! "Your kind welcome quite overcomes me^" 
he said enthusiastically; and he looked so gay, and 
so intensely satisfied with himself and the whole 
world, that Anna laughed again. Besides, the uni- 
form was really surprisingly becoming; his civilian 
clothes on his first visit had been melancholy examples 
of what a military tailor cannot do, 

"Ah, baroness," said Karlchen, catching sight of 
the small, silent figure. He brought his heels to- 
gether, bowed, and crossing over to her shook hands. 
"I have come laden with greetings for you," he 
said. 

"Greetings?" repeated the baroness, surprised. 
Then an odd look of fear came into her eyes. 

He had not meant to do it then; he had not 
been certain whether he would do it this time at all; 
but he was feeling so exhilarated, so buoyant, that 
he could not resist. "I was at the Wintergarten last 
night," he said, "and had a talk with your sister. 
Baroness Lolli. She dances better than ever. She 
sends you her love, and says she is coming down to 
see you." 

The baroness made a queer little sound, shut her 
eyes, spread out her hands, and dropped onto the 
carpet as though she had been shot 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

"Is Herr von Treumann gone?*' 

It was late the same afternoon, and Princess 
Ludwig had come into the bedroom where the 
Stralsund doctor was still vainly endeavouring to 
bring the baroness back to life, to ask Anna whether 
she would see Axel Lohm, who was waiting down- 
stairs and hoped to be allowed to speak to her, 
"But is Herr von Treumann gone?" inquired 
Anna; and would not move till she was sure of 
that. 

"Yes, and his mother has gone with him to the 
station." 

Anna had not left the baroness's side since the 
catastrophe. She could not see the unconscious face 
on the pillow for tears. Was there ever such bar- 
barous, such gratuitous cruelty as young Treumann's? 
His mother had been in once or twice on tiptoe, the 
last time to tell Anna that he was leaving, and would 
she not come down so that he might explain how 
sorry he was for having unwittingly done so much 
mischief? But Anna had merely shaken her head 
and turned again to the piteous little figure on the 
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bed. Never again, she told herself, would she see or 
speak to Karlchen. 

The movement with which she turned away was 
expressive; and Frau von Treumann went out and 
heaped bitter reproaches on Karlchen, driving with 
him to Stralsund in order to have ample time to 
heap all that were in her mind, and doing it the more 
thoroughly that he was in a crushed condition and 
altogether incapable of defending himself. For what 
had he really cared about the baroness's relationship 
to LoUi? He had thought it a huge joke, and had 
looked forward with enjoyment to seeing Anna 
promptly order her out of the house. How could 
he, thick of skin and slow of brain, have foreseen 
such a crisis? He was very much in love with 
Anna, and shivered when he thought of the look 
she had given him as she followed the people who 
were carrying the baroness out of the room. Cer- 
tainly he was exceedingly wretched, and his mother 
could not reproach him more bitterly than he 
reproached himself. While she was vehemently 
pointing out the obvious, he meditated sadly on the 
length of the journey he had taken for worse than 
nothing. All the morning he had been roasted in 
trains, and he was about to be roasted again for a 
dreary succession of hours. His hot uniform, put 
on solely for Anna's bedazzlement, added enormously 
to his torments; and the distance between Rislar 
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and Stralsund was great, and the journey propor- 
tionately expensive — much too expensive, if all you 
got for it was one intoxicating glimpse of dimples, 
followed by a flashing look of wrath that made you 
feel cold with the thermometer at ninety. He had 
not felt so dejected since the eighties, he reflected, 
in which dark ages he had been forced to fight a 
duel. Karlchen had a prejudice against duelling; he 
thought it foolish. But, being an officer — he was at 
that time a conspicuously gay lieutenant — whatever 
he might think about it, if anyone wanted to fight 
him fight he must, or drop into the awful ranks of 
Unknowables. He had made a joke of a personal 
nature, and the other man turned out to have no 
sense of humour, and took it seriously, and expressed 
a desire for Karlchen's blood. Driving with his 
justly incensed mother through the dust and heat to 
the station, he remembered the dismal night he had 
passed before the duel, and thought how much his 
dejection then had resembled in its profundity his 
dejection now; for he had been afraid he was going 
to be hurt, and whatever people may say about 
courage nobody really likes being hurt. Well, per- 
haps after all, this business with Anna would turn 
out all right, just as that business had turned out all 
right; for he had killed his man, and, instead of 
wounds, had been covered with glory. Thus Karlchen 
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endeavoured to snatch comfort as he drove, but yet 
his heart was very heavy. 

"I hope," said his mother bitingly when he was 
in the train, patiently waiting to be taken beyond the 
sound of her voice, — "I do hope that you are 
ashamed of yourself It is a bitter feeling, I can 
tell you, the feeling that one is the mother of a 
fool." 

To which Karlchen, still dazed, replied by un- 
hooking his collar, wiping his face, and appeahng 
with a heartrending plaintiveness to a passing beer- 
boy to give him, um Gottes Willen, beer. 

Axel was in the drawing-room, where the re- 
mains of Karlchen's valedictory coffee and cakes were 
littered on a table, when Anna came down. "I am 
so sorry for you," he said. "Princess Ludwig has 
been telling me what has happened." 

"Don't be sorry for me. Nothing is the matter 
with me. Be sorry for that most unfortunate little 
soul upstairs." 

Axel kissed Anna's right hand, which was, she 
knew, the custom; and immediately proceeded to kiss 
her other hand, which was not the custom at all. 
She was looking woebegone, with red eyelids and 
white cheeks; but a faint colour came into her face 
at this, for he did it with such unmistakable devotion 
that for the first time she wondered uneasily whether 
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their pleasant friendship were not about to come to 
an end. 

"Don't be too kind," she said, drawing her hands 
away and trying to smile. "I — I feel so stupid to- 
day, and want to cry dreadfully." 

"Well then, I should do it, and get it over." 
"I did do it, but I haven't got it over." 
"Well, don't think of it How is the baroness?" 
"Just the same. The doctor thinks it serious. 
And she has no constitution. She has not had 
enough of anything for years — not enough food, or 
clothes, or — or anything." 

She went quickly across to the coffee -table to 
hide how much she wanted to cry. "Have some 
coffee," she said with her back to him, moving the 
cups aimlessly about. 

"Don't forget," said Axel, "that the poor lady's 
past misery is over now and done with. Think what 
luck has come in her way at last. When she gets 
over this, here she is, safe with you, surrounded by 
love and care and tenderness — blessings not given to 
all of us." 

"But she doesn't like love and care and tender- 
ness. At least, if it comes from me. She dislikes 



me." 



Axel could not exclaim in surprise, for he was 
not surprised. The baroness had appeared to him 
to be so hopelessly sour; and how, he thought, shall 
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the hopelessly sour love the preternaturally sweet? 
He looked therefore at Anna arranging the cups with 
restless, nervous fingers, and waited for more. 

"Why do you say that?" she asked, still with her 
back to him. 

"Say what?" 

"That when she gets over this she will have all 
those nice things surrounding her. You told me 
when first she came, that if she really were the poor 
dancing woman's sister I ought on no account to 
keep her here. Don't you remember?" 

"Quite well. But am I not right in supposing 
that you will keep her? You see, I know you better 
now than I did then." 

"If she liked being here — if it made her happy 
— I would keep her in defiance of the whole world." 

"But as it is ?" 

She came to him with a cup of cold coflfee in her 
hands. He took it, and stirred it mechanically. 

"As it is," she said, "she is very ill, and has to 
get well again before we begin to decide things. 
Perhaps," she added, looking up at him wistfully, 
"this illness will change her?" 

He shook his head. "I am afraid it won't," he 
said. "For a little while, perhaps — for a few weeks 
at first while she still remembers your nursing, and 
then — why, the old self over again." 

He put the untasted coffee down on the nearest 
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table. "There is no getting away," he said, coming 
back to her, "from one's old self. That is why this 
work you have undertaken is so hopeless." 

"Hopeless?" she exclaimed in a startled voice. 
He was saying aloud what she had more than once 
almost — never quite — whispered in her heart of 
hearts. 

"You ought to have begun with the baroness 
thirty years ago, to have had a chance of success." 

"Why, she was five years old then, and I am sure 
quite cheerful. And I wasn't there at all." 

"Five ought really to be the average age of the 
Chosen. What is the use of picking out unhappy 
persons well on in life, and thinking you are going 
to make them happy? How can you make them be 
happy? If it had been possible to their natures they 
would have been so long ago, however poor they 
were. And they would not have been so poor or so 
unhappy if they had been willing to work. Work is 
such an admirable tonic. The princess works, and 
finds life very tolerable. You will never succeed 
with people like Frau von Treumann and the baroness. 
They belong to a class of persons that will grumble 
even in heaven. You could easily make those who 
are happy already still happier, for it is in them — 
the gratitude and appreciation for life and its bless- 
ings; but those of course are not the people you 
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want to get at You think I am preaching?" he 
asked abruptly. 

"But are you not?" 

"It is because I cannot stand by and watch you 
bruising yourself." 

"Oh," said Anna, "you are a man, and can fight 
your way well enough through life. You are quite 
comfortable and prosperous. How can you sym- 
pathise with women like Else? Because she is not 
young you haven't a feeling for her — only indifference. 
You talk of my bruising myself — you don't mind her 
bruises. And if I were forty, how sure I am that you 
wouldn't mind mine." 

"Yes, I would," said Axel, with such conviction 
that she added quickly, "Well — I don't want to talk 
about bruises." 

"I hope the baroness will soon get over the cruel 
ones that singularly brutal young man has inflicted. 
You agree with me that he is a singularly brutal 
young man?" 

"Absolutely." 

"And I hope that when she is well again you 
will make her as happy as she is capable of being." 

"If I knew how!" 

"Why, by letting her go away, and giving her 
enough to live on decently by herself. It would be 
quite the best course to take, both for you and 
for her." 
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Anna looked down. "I have been thinking the 
same thing," she said in a low voice; she felt as 
though she were hauling down her flag. 

"Perhaps you will let me help." 

"Help?" 

"Let me contribute. Why may I not be chari- 
table too? If we join together it will be to her 
advantage. She need not know. And you are not 
a millionaire." 

"Nor are you," said Anna, smiling up at him. 

"We unfortunates who live by our potatoes are 
never millionaires. But still we can be chari- 
table." 

"But why should you help the baroness? I found 
her out, and brought her here, and I am the only 
person responsible for her." 

"It will be much more costly than just having 
her here." 

"I don't mind, if only she is happy. And I will 
not have you pay the cost of my experiments in 
philanthropy." 

"Is Frau von Treumann happy?" he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

"No," said Anna, with a faint smile. 

"Is Fraulein Kuhr^uber happy?" 

"No." 

"Tell me one thing more," he said; "are you 
happy?" 
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Anna blushed. "That is a queer question," she 
said. "Why should I not be happy?" 

"But are you?" 

She looked at him, hesitating. Then she said, in 
a very small voice, "No." 

Axel took two or three turns up and down the 
room. "I knew it," he said; and added something 
in German under his breath about Weiher, "After 
this, you will not, I suppose, receive young Treumann 
again?" he asked, coming to a halt in front of her. 

"Never again." 

"You have a difficult time before you, then, with 
his mother." 

Anna blushed. "I am afraid I have," she ad- 
mitted. 

"You have a very difficult few weeks before you," 
he said. "The baroness probably dangerously ill, 
and Frau von Treumann very angry with you. I 
know Princess Ludwig does all she can, but still you 
are alone — against odds." 

The odds, too, were greater than she knew. All 
day he had been officially engaged in making in- 
quiries into the origin of the fire the night before, 
and every circumstance pointed to Klutz as the cul- 
prit He had sent for Klutz, and Klutz, they said, 
had gone home. Then he sent a telegram after him, 
and his father replied that he was neither expecting 
his son nor was he ill. Klutz, then, had disappeared 
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in order to avoid the consequences of what he had 
done; but it was only a question of days before the 
police brought him back again, and then he would 
tell the whole absurd story, and Pomerania would 
chuckle at Anna's expense. The thought of this 
chuckling made Axel cold with rage. 

He stood looking out of the window at the 
parched garden, the drooping lilac-bushes, the hazy 
island across the water. The wind had dropped, 
and a grey film had drawn across the sky. At the 
bottom of the garden, under a chestnut -tree, Miss 
Leech was sewing, while Letty read aloud to her. 
The monotonous drone of Letty's reading, inter- 
rupted by her loud complaints each time a mosquito 
stung her, reached Axel's ears as he stood there in 
silence. A grim struggle was going on within him. 
He loved Anna with a passion that would no longer 
be hidden; and he knew that he must somehow hide 
it. He was so certain that she did not care about 
him. He was so certain that she would never dream 
of marrying him. And yet if ever a woman needed 
the protection of an all-enfolding love it was Anna 
at that moment. "That child down there has made 
a pretty fair amount of mischief for a person of her 
age," he burst out with a vehemence that startled 
Anna. 

"What child?" she said, coming up behind him 
and looking over his shoulder. 
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He turned round quickly. The feeling that she 
was so close to him tore away the last shred of his 
self-control. "You know that I love you," he said, 
his voice shaking with passion. 

Her face in an instant was colourless. She stood 
quite still, almost touching him, as though she did 
not dare move. Her eyes were fixed on his with a 
frightened, fascinated look. 

"You know it. You have known it a long time. 
Now what are you going to say to me?" 

She looked at him without speaking or moving. 

"Anna, what are you going to say to me?" he 
cried; and he caught up her hands and kissed them 
one after the other, hardly knowing what he did, 
beside himself with love of her. 

She watched him helplessly. She felt faint and 
sick. She had had a miserable day, and was com- 
pletely overwhelmed by this last misfortune. Her 
good friend Axel was gone — gone for ever. The 
pleasant friendship was done. In place of the friend 
she so much needed, of the friendship she had found 
so comforting, there was — this. 

"Won't you — won't you let my hands go?" she 
said faintly. She did not know him again. Was it 
possible that this agony of love was for her? She 
knew herself so well — she knew so well what it was 
for which he was evidently going to break his heart 
How wonderful, how pitiful beyond expression, that 
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a good man like Axel should suffer anything be- 
cause of her. And even in the midst of her fright 
and misery the thought would not be put from her 
that if she had happened to look like the baroness 
or Fraulein Kuhrauber, while inwardly remaining 
exactly as she was, he would not have broken his 

heart for her. "Oh, let me go " she whispered; 

and turned her head aside, and shut her eyes, un- 
able to look any longer at the love and despair in his. 

"But what are you going to say to me?" 

"Oh, you know — you know " 

"But you are so sorry always for people who 
suffer " 

"Oh, stop— oh, stop!" 

"No, I won't stop; here have I been condemned 
to look on at you lavishing love on people who don't 
want it, don't like it, are wearied by it — who don't 
know how precious it is, how priceless it is, and how 
I am hungering and thirsting — oh, starving, starving, 

for one drop of it '* His voice shook, and he 

fell once more to covering her hands with kisses that 
seemed to scorch her soul. 

This was very dreadful. Her soul had never 
been scorched before. Something must be done to 
stop him. She could not stand there with her eyes 
shut and her hands being kissed for ever. "Please 
let me go," she entreated faintly; and in her helpless- 
ness began to cry. 
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He instantly released her, and she stood before 
him crying. What a horrible thing it was to lose her 
friend, to be forced to hurt him. "I never dreamt 
that you — that you " she wept. 

"What, that I loved you?" he asked incredulously, 
but more gently, subdued by her deep distress. His 
face grew very hopeless. She was crying because 
she was sorry for him. 

"I don't know — I think I did dream that — lately 
— once or twice — but I never dreamt that it was so 
bad — that you were such a — such a — such a volcano. 
Oh, Axel, why are you a volcano?" she cried, look- 
ing up at him, the tears rolling down her cheeks. 
"Why have you spoilt everything? It was so nice 
before. We were such friends. And now — how can 
I be friends with a volcano?" 

"Anna, if you make fun of me " 

"Oh no, no — as though I would — as though I 
could do anything so unutterable. But don't let us 
be tragic. Oh, don't let us be tragic. You know 
my plans — you know my plans inside out, from 
beginning to end — how can I, how can I marry 
anybody?" 

"Good God, those women — those women who 
are not happy, who have spoilt your happiness, they 
are to spoil mine now — ours, Anna?" He seized 
her arm as though he would wake her at all costs 
from a fatal sleep. "Do you mean to say that if 
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it were not for those women you would be my 
wife?" 

"Oh, if only you wouldn't be tragic " 

"Do you mean to say that is the reason?" 

"Oh, isn't it sufficient " 

"No. If you cared for me it would be no reason 
at all." 

She cried bitterly. "But I don't," she sobbed. 
"Not like that — not in that way. It is atrocious of 
me not to — I know how good you are, how kind, 
how — how everything. And still I don't I don't 
know why I don't, but I don't. Oh, Axel, I am so 
sorry — don't look so wretched — I can't bear it." 

"But what can it matter to you how I look if 
you don't care about me?" 

"Oh, oh," sobbed Anna, wringing her hands. 

He caught hold of her wrist. "See here, Anna. 
Look at me." 

But she would not look at him. 

"Look at me. I don't believe you know your 
own mind. I want to see into your eyes. They were 
always honest — look at me." 

But she would not look at him. 

"Surely you will do that — only that — for me." 

"There isn't anything to see," she wept; "there 
really isn't. It is dreadful of me, but I can't 
help it" 

"Well, but look at me." 
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"Oh, Axel, what is the use of looking at you?" 
she cried in despair; and pulled her handkerchief 
away and did it 

He searched her face for a moment in silence, 
as though he thought that if only he could read her 
soul he might understand it better than she did 
herself. Those dear eyes — they were full of pity, 
full of distress; but search as he might he could 
find nothing else. 

He turned away without a word. 

"Don't, don't be tragic," she begged, anxiously 
following him a few steps. "If only you are not 
tragic we shall still be able to be friends " 

But he did not look round. 

A servant with a tray was outside coming in to 
take the coffee away. "Oh," exclaimed Anna, see- 
ing that it was impossible to hide her tear-stained 
face from the girl's calm scrutiny, — "Oh Johanna, 
the poor baroness — she is so ill — it is so dread- 
ful " And she dropped into a chair and hid 

herself in the cushions, weeping hysterically with an 
abandonment of woe that betokened a quite extra- 
ordinary affection for the baroness. 

"Gott, die arme Baronesse/' S3rmpathised Jo- 
hanna perfunctorily. To herself she remarked, "This 
very moment has the miss refused to marry gnddiger 
Berr: 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

What Anna most longed for in the days that 
followed was a mother. "If I had a mother," she 
thought, not once, but again and again, and her 
eyes had a wistful, starved look when she thought it, 
— "if I only had a mother, a sweet mother all to 
myself, of my very own, Pd put my head on her 
dear shoulder and cry myself happy again. First 
rd tell her ever)rthing, and she wouldn't mind how- 
ever silly it was, and she wouldn't be tired however 
long it was, and she'd say * Little darling chUd, you 
are only a baby after all,' and would scold me a 
Httle, and kiss me a great deal, and then I'd listen 
so comfortably, all the time with my face against 
her nice soft dress, and I would feel so safe and 
sure and wrapped round while she told me what to 
do next It is lonely and cold and difficult without 
a mother." 

The house was in confusion. The baroness had 
come out of her unconsciousness to delirium, and the 
doctors, knowing that she was not related to anyone 
there, talked openly of death. There were two 
doctors, now, and two nurses; and Anna insisted on 
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nursing too, wearing herself out with all the more 
passion because she felt that it was of so Uttle im- 
portance really to anyone whether the baroness lived 
or died. 

They were all strangers, the people watching this 
frail fighter for life, and they watched with the in- 
difference natural to strangers. Here was a middle- 
aged person who would probably die; if she died no 
one lost anything, and if she lived it did not matter 
either. The doctors and nurses, accustomed to these 
things, could not be expected to be interested in so 
profoundly uninteresting a case; Frau von Treumann 
observed once at least every day that it was schreck- 
lick, and went on with her embroidery; Fraulein 
Kuhrauber cried a little when, on her way to her 
bedroom, she heard the baroness raving, but she 
cried easily, and the raving frightened her; the prin- 
cess felt that death in this case would be a blessing; 
and Letty and Miss Leech avoided the house, and 
spent the burning days rambling in woods that 
teemed with prodigal, joyous life. 

As for Anna, to see her in the sick-room was to 
suppose her the nearest and tenderest relative of the 
baroness; and yet the passion that possessed her was 
not love, but only an endless, unfathomable pity. 
"If she gets well, she shall never be unhappy again," 
vowed Anna in those days when she thought she 
could hear Death's footsteps on the stairs. "Here 
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or somewhere else — an3rwhere she likes — she shall 
live and be happy. She will see that her poor sister 
has made no difference, except that there will be no 
shadow between us now." \ 

But what is the use of vowing? When June was 
in its second week the baroness slowly and hesitatingly 
turned the corner of her illness; and immediately the 
comer was turned and the exhaustion of turning it 
got over, she became fractious. "You will have a 
difficult time," Axel had said on the day he spoilt 
their friendship; and it was true. The difficult time 
began after that corner was turned, and the farther 
the baroness drew away from it, the nearer she got 
to complete convalescence, the more difficult did life 
for Anna become. For it resumed the old course, 
and they all resumed their old selves, the same old 
selves, even to the shadow of an unmentioned LolK 
between them, that Axel had said they would by no 
means get away from; but with this difference, that 
the peculiarities of both Frau von Treumann and the 
baroness were more pronounced than before, and 
that not one of the trio would speak to either of the 
other two. 

Frau von Treumann was still firmly fixed in the 
house, without the least intention apparently of leav- 
ing it, and she spent her time lying in wait for Anna, 
watching for an opportunity of beginning again about 
Karlchen. Anna had avoided the inevitable day 
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when she would be caught, but it came at last, and 
she was caught in the garden, whither she had retired 
to consider how best to approach the baroness, 
hitherto quite unapproachable, on the burning ques- 
tion of Lolli. 

Frau von Treumann appeared suddenly, coming 
softly across the grass, so that there was no time to 
run away. "Anna," she called out reproachfully, 
seeing Anna make a movement as though she wanted 
to run, which was exactly what she did want to do, 
— "Anna, have I the plague?" 

"I hope not," said Anna. 

"You treat me as if I had it." 

Anna said nothing. "Why does she stay here? 
How can she stay here, after what has happened?" 
she had wondered often. Perhaps she had come now 
to announce her departure. She prepared herself 
therefore to listen with a willing ear. 

She was sitting in the shade of a copper beech 
facing the oily sea and the coast of RUgen quivering 
opposite in the heat-haze. She was not doing any- 
thing; she never did seem to do anything, as these 
ladies of the busy fingers often noticed. 

"Blue and white," said Anna, looking up at the 
gulls and the sky to give Frau von Treumann time, 
— "the Pomeranian colours. I see now where they 
come from." 

But Frau von Treumann had not come out to 
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talk about the Pomeranian colours. "My Karlchen 
has been ill," she said, her eyes on Anna's face. 

Anna watched the gulls overhead in the deep 
blue. "So has Else," she remarked. 

"Dear me," thought Frau von Treumann, "what 
rancour." 

She laid her hand on Anna's knee, and it was 
taken no notice of. "You cannot forgive him?" she 
said gently. "You cannot pardon a momentary in- 
discretion?" 

"I have nothing to forgive," said Anna, watching 
the gulls; one dropped down suddenly, and rose 
again with a fish in its beak, the sun for an instant 
catching the silver of the scales. "It is no affair of 
mine. It is for Else to forgive him." 

Frau von Treumann began to weep; this way 
of looking at it was so hopelessly unreasonable. She 
pulled out her handkerchief. "What a heap she 
must use," thought Anna; never had she met people 
who cried so much and so easily as the Chosen; she 
was quite used now to red eyes; one or other of 
her sisters had them almost daily, for the farther 
their old bodily discomforts and real anxieties lay 
behind them the more tender and easily lacerated 
did their feelings become. 

"He could not bear to see you being imposed 
upon," said Frau von Treumann. "As soon as he 
knew about this terrible sister he felt he must hasten 
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down to save you. 'Mother,' he said to me when 
first he suspected it, *if it is true, she must not be 
contaminated.' " 

"Who mustn't?" 

"Oh, Anna, you know he thinks only of you!" 

"Well, you see," said Anna, "I don't mind being 
contaminated." 

"Oh, dear child, a young pretty girl ought to 
mind very much." 

"Well, I don't. But what about yourself? Are 
you not afraid of — of contamination?" She was 
frightened by her own daring when she had said it, 
and would not have looked at Frau von Treumann 
for worlds. 

"No, dear child," replied that lady in tones of 
tearful sweetness, "I am too old to suffer in any way 
from associating with queer people." 

"But I thought a Treumann " murmured 

Anna, more and more frightened at herself, but im- 
pelled to go on. 

"Dear Anna, a Treumann has never yet flinched 
before duty." 

Anna was silenced. After that she could only 
continue to watch the gulls. 

"You are going to keep the baroness?" 

"If she cares to stay — yes." 

"I thought you would. It is for you to decide 
who you will have in your house. But what would 
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you do if this — this LoUi came down to see her 

sister?" 

"I really cannot tell." 

"Well, be sure of one thing," burst out Frau 

von Treumann enthusiastically, "I will not forsake 

you, dear Anna. Your position now is exceedingly 

delicate, and I will not forsake you." 

So she was not going. Anna got up with a faint 

sigh. "It is frightfully hot here," she said; "I think 

I will go to Else." 

"Ah — and I wanted to tell you about my poor 
Karlchen — and you avoid me — you do not want to 
hear. If I am in the house, the house is too hot. 
If I come into the garden, the garden is too hot. 
You no longer like being with me." 

Anna did not contradict her. She was wonder- 
ing painfully what she ought to do. Ought she 
meekly to allow Frau von Treumann to stay on at 
Kleinwalde, to the exclusion, perhaps, of someone 
really deserving? Or ought she to brace herself to 
the terrible task of asking her to go? She thought, 
"I will ask Axel" — and then remembered that there 
was no Axel to ask. He never came near her. He 
had dropped out of her life as completely as though 
he had left Lohm. Since that unhappy day, she 
had neither seen him nor heard of him. Many times 
did she say to herself, "I will ask Axel," and always 
the remembrance that she could not came with a 
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shock of loneliness; and then she would drop into 
the train of thought that ended with "If I had a 
mother," and her eyes growing wistful. 

"Perhaps it is the hot weather," she said sud- 
denly, an evening or two later, after a long silence, 
to the princess. They had been speaking of servants 
before that 

"You think it is the hot weather that makes 
Johanna break the cups?" 

"That makes me think so much of mothers." 

The princess turned her head quickly, and ex- 
amined Anna's face. It was Sunday evening, and 
the others were at church. The baroness, whose 
recovery was slow, was up in her room. 

"What mothers?" naturally inquired the princess. 

"I think this everlasting heat is dreadful," said 
Anna plaintively. "I have no backbone left. I am 
all limp, and soft, and silly. In cold weather I be- 
lieve I wouldn't want a mother half so badly." 

"So you want a mother?" said the princess, 
taking Anna's hand in hers and patting it kindly. 
She thought she knew why. Everyone in the house 
saw that something must have been said to Axd 
Lohm to make him keep away so long. Perhaps 
Anna was repenting, and wanted a motlier's help to 
set things right again. 

"I always thought it would be so glorious to be 
independent," said Anna, "and now somehow it isn't. 
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It is tiring. I want someone to tell me what I ought 
to do, and to see that I do it Besides petting me. 
I long and long sometimes to be petted." 

The princess looked wise. "My dear," she said, 
shaking her head, "it is not a mother that you want 
Do you know the couplet: — 

Man hedarf der Leiiung 
Und der mdnnlichen Begleitung? 

A truly excellent couplet" 

Anna smiled. "That is the German idea of 
female bliss — always to be led round by the nose by 
some husband." 

"Not some husband, my dear — one's own hus- 
band. You may call it leading by the nose if you 
like. I can only say that I enjoyed being led by 
mine, and have missed it grievously ever since." 

"But you had found the right man." 

"It is not very difficult to find the right man." 

"Yes it is — very difficult indeed." 

"I think not," said the princess. "He is never 
far off. Sometimes, even, he is next door." And 
she gazed over Anna's head at the ceiling with 
elaborate unconsciousness. 

"And besides," said Anna, "why does a woman 
everlastingly want to be led and propped? Why 
can't she go about the business of Ufe on her own 
feet? Why must she always lean on someone?" 

"You said just now it is because it is hot" 
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"The fact is," said Anna, "that I am not clever 
enough to see my way through puzzles. And that 
depresses me." 

"I well know that you must be puzzled." 

"Yes, it is puzzling, isn't it? I can talk to you 
about it, for of course you see it all. It seems so 
absurd that the only result of my trying to make 
people happy is to make everyone, including myself, 
wretched. That is waste, isn't it. Waste, I mean, 
of happiness. For I, at least, was happy before." 

"And, my dear, you will be happy again." 

Anna knit her brows in painful thought "If by 
being wretched I had managed to make the others 
happy it wouldn't have been so bad. At least it 
wouldn't have been so completely silly. The only 
thing I can think of is that I must have hit upon 
the wrong people." 

"I Gott bewahrel" cried the princess with 
energy. "They are all alike. Send these away — 
you get them back in a diflferent shape. Faces and 
names would be different, never the women. They 
would all be Treumanns and Elmreichs, and not a 
single one worth anything in the whole heap." 

"Well, I shall not desert them — Else and Emilie, 
I mean. They need help, both of them. And after 
all, it is simple selfishness for ever wanting to be 
happy oneself. I have begun to see that the chief 
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thing in life is not to be as happy as one can, but 
to be very brave." 

The princess sighed. "Poor Axel," she said. 

Anna started, and blushed violently. "Pray what 
has my being brave to do with Herr von Lohm?" 
she inquired severely. 

"Why, you are going to be brave at his expense, 
poor man. You must not expect anything from me, 
my dear, but commonsense. You give up all hope 
of being happy because you think it your duty to go 
on sacrificing him and yourself to a set of thankless, 
worthless women, and you call it being brave. I call 
it being unnatural and silly." 

"It has never been a question of Herr von Lohm," 
said Anna coldly, indeed freezingly. "What claims 
has he on me? My plans were all made before I 
kn^w that he existed." 

"Oh, my dear, your plans are very irritating 
things. The only plan a sensible young woman ought 
to make is to get as good a husband as possible as 
quickly as she can." 

"Why," said Anna, rising in her indignation, and 
preparing to leave a princess suddenly become objec- 
tionable, — "why you are as bad as Susie!" 

"Susie?" said the princess, who had not heard 
of her by that name. "Was Susie also one who told 
you the truth?" 

But Anna walked out of the room without an- 
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swering, in a very dignified manner; went into the 
loneliest part of the garden; sat down behind some 
bushes; and cried. 

She looked back on those childish tears after- 
wards, and on all that had gone before, as the last 
part of a long sleep, — a sleep disturbed by troubling 
and foolish dreams, but still only a sleep and only 
dreams. She woke up the very next day, and re- 
mained wide awake after that for the rest of her 
life. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Anna drove into Stralsund the next morning to 
her banker, accompanied by Miss Leech. When they 
passed Axel's house she saw that his gate-posts were 
festooned with wreaths, and that garlands of flowers 
were strung across the gateway, swa)ring to and fro 
softly in the light breeze. "Why, how festive it 
looks," she exclaimed, wondering. 

"Yesterday was Herr von Lohm's birthday," said 
Miss Leech. "I heard Princess Ludwig say so." 

"Oh," said Anna. Her tone was piqued. She 
turned her head away, and looked at the hay-fields 
on the opposite side of the road. Axel must have 
birthdays, of course, and why should he not put 
things round his gate-posts if he wanted to? Yet 
she would not look again, and was silent the rest of 
the way; nor was it of any use for Miss Leech to 
attempt to while away the long drive with pleasant 
conversation. Anna would not talk; she said it was 
too hot to talk What she was thinking was that 
men were exceedingly horrid, all of them, and that 
life was a snare. 

Far from being festive, however. Axel's latest 
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birthday was quite the most solitary he had yet 
spent. The cheerful garlands had been put up by 
an officious gardener on his own initiative. No one,, 
except AxePs own dependants, had passed beneath 
them to wish him luck. Trudi had telegraphed her 
blessings, administering them thus in their easiest 
form. His Stralsund friends had apparently for- 
gotten him; in other years they had been glad of 
the excuse the birthday gave for driving out into the 
country in June, but this year the astonished Mamsell 
saw her birthday cake remain untouched, and her 
baked meats waiting vainly for somebody to come 
and eat them. 

Axel neither noticed nor cared. The haymaking 
season had just begun, and besides his own affairs 
he was preoccupied by Anna's. If she had not been 
shut up so long in the baroness's sick-room she would 
have met him oflen enough. She thought he never 
intended to come near her again, and all the time, 
whenever he could spare a moment and oflen when 
he could not, he was on her property, watching Dell- 
wig's farming operations. She should not suffer, he 
told himself, because he loved her; she should not 
be punished because she was not able to love him. 
He would go on doing what he could for her, and 
was certainly, at his age, not going to sulk and leave 
her to face her difficulties alone. 

The first time he met Dellwig on these incursions 
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into Anna's domain, he expected to be received with 
a scowl; but Dellwig did not scowl at all; was on the 
contrary quite affable, even volunteering information 
about the work he had in hand. Nor had he been 
after all offensively zealous in searching for the 
person who had set the stables on fire; and luckily 
the Stralsund police had not been very zealous either. 
Klutz was looked for for a little wjiile after Axel 
had denounced him as the probable culprit, but the 
matter had been dropped, apparently, and for the 
last ten days nothing more had been said or done. 
Axel was beginning to hope that the whole thing 
had blown over — that there was to be no unpleasant- 
ness after all for Anna. Hearing that the baroness 
was nearly well, he decided to go and call at Klein- 
walde as though nothing had happened. Some time 
or other he must meet Anna. They could not live 
on adjoining estates and never see each other. The 
day after his birthday he arranged to go round in 
the afternoon, and take up the threads of ordinary 
intercourse again, however much it made him suffer. 
Meanwhile Anna did her business in Stralsund, 
discovered on interviewing her banker that she had 
already spent more than two-thirds of a whole year's 
income, lunched pensively after that on ices with 
Miss Leech, walked down to the quay and watched 
the unloading of the fishing-smacks while Fritz and 
the horses had their dinner, was very much stared 
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at by the inhabitants who seldom saw anything so 
pretty, and finally, about two o'clock, started again 
for home. 

As they drew near Axel's gate, and she was pre- 
paring to turn her face away from its ostentatious 
gaiety, a dosed Droschky came through it towards 
them, followed at a short distance by a second. 

Miss Leech said nothing, strange though this 
spectacle was on that quiet road, for she felt that 
these were the departing guests, and, like Anna, she 
wondered how a man who loved in vain could have 
the heart to give parties. Anna said nothing either, 
but watched the approaching Droschkes curiously. 
Axel was sitting in the first one, on the side near 
her. He wore his ordinary farming clothes — the 
Norfolk jacket, and the soft green hat. There were 
three men with him, seedy-looking individuals in 
black coats. She bowed instinctively, for he was 
looking out of the window full at her, but he took 
no notice. She turned very white. 

The second Droschky contained four more queer- 
looking persons in black clothes. When they had 
passed, Fritz pulled up his horses of his own accord, 
and twisting himself round stared after the receding 
cloud of dust 

Anna had been cut by Axel ; but it was not that 
that made her turn so white — it was something in 
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his face. He had looked straight at her, and he had 
not seen her. 

"Who are those people?" she asked Fritz in a 
voice that faltered, she did not know why. 

Fritz did not answer. He stared down the road 
after the Droschkes^ shook his head, began to scratch 
it, jerked himself round again to his horses, drove on 
a few yards, pulled them up a second time, looked 
back, shook his head, and was silent 

"Fritz, do you know them?" Anna asked more 
authoritatively. 

But Fritz only mumbled something soothing and 
drove on. 

Anna had not failed to notice the old man's face 
as he watched the departing Droschkes; it wore an 
oddly amazed and scared expression. Her heart 
seemed to sink within her like a stone, yet she could 
give herself no reason for it She tried to order him 
to turn up the avenue to AxePs house, but her lips 
were dry, and the words would not come; and while 
she was struggling to speak the gate was passed. 
Then she was relieved that it was passed, for how 
could she, only because she had a presentiment of 
trouble, go to Axel's house? What did she think of 
doing there? Miss Leech glanced at her, and asked 
if anything was the matter. 

"No," said Anna in a whisper, looking straight 
before her. Nor was there an)rthing the matter; only 
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that blind look on AxePs face, and the strange 
feeling in her heart 

A knot of people stood outside the post-office 
talking eagerly. They all stopped talking to stare 
at Anna when the carriage came round the corner. 
Fritz whipped up his horses and drove past them at 
a gallop. 

"Wait — I want to get out," cried Anna as they 
came to the parsonage. Do you mind waiting?" she 
asked Miss Leech. "I want to speak to Herr Pastor. 
I will not be a moment." 

She went up the little trim path to the porch. 
The maid-of-all-work was clearing away the coffee 
from the table. Frau Manske came bustling out 
when she heard Anna's voice asking for her husband. 
She looked extraordinarily excited. "He has not 
come back yet," she cried before Anna could speak, 
"he is still at the Schloss, Gott du Allmdehtiger, 
did one ever hear of anything so terrible?" 

Anna looked at her, her face as white as her 
dress. "Tell me," she tried to say; but no sound 
passed her hps. She made a great eflfort, and the 
words came in a whisper: "Tell me," she said. 

"What, the gracious Miss has not heard? Herr 
von Lohm has been arrested." 

It was impossible not to enjoy imparting so 
tremendous a piece of news, however genuinely 
shocked one might be. Frau Manske brought it out 
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-with a ring of pride. It would not be easy to beat, 
she felt, in the way of news. Then she remembered 
the gossip about Anna and Axel, and observed her 
with increased interest. Was she going to faint? It 
ivould be the only becoming course for her to take 
if it were true that there had been courting. 

But Anna, whose voice had failed her before, 
-when once she had heard what it was that had hap- 
pened, seemed curiously cold and composed. "What 
ivas he accused of?" was all she asked; so calmly, 
Frau Manske afterwards told her friends, that it 
was not even womanly in the face of so great a 
misfortune. 

"He set fire to the stables," said Frau Manske. 

"It is a lie," said Anna; also, as Frau Manske after- 
wards pointed out to her friends, an unwomanly remark. 

"He did it himself to get the insurance money." 

"It is a lie," repeated Anna, in Ihat cold voice. 

"Eye-witnesses will swear to it" 

"They will lie," said Anna again; and turned and 
walked away. "Go on," she said to Fritz, taking 
her place beside Miss Leech. 

She sat quite silent till they were near the house. 
Then she called to the coachman to stop. "I am 
going into the forest for a little while," she said 
jumping out. "You drive on home." And she 
crossed the road quickly, her white dress fluttering 
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for A ixiaxDent between the pine-trunks, and then dis- 
appearing in the soft green shadow. 

Miss Leedi dto^c on alone, sighing gently. Some- 
thing was tronbling ha- dear Miss Estcourt. Some- 
thing cat of the ordinary had happened. She wished 
she conld help her. She drove on, sighing. 

Directly the road was out of sight, Anna struck 
back again to the Idt, across the moss and lichen, 
towards the place wha« she knew there was a path 
that led to Lohm. She walked very straight and 
very quickly. She did not miss her way, but found 
the path and hastened her steps to a run. What 
were they doing to Axel? She was going to his 
house, alone, Pec^le would talk. Who cared? And 
when she had heard all that could be told her there, 
she was going to Axd himself. People would talL 
Who cared? TTie laughable indifference of slander, 
when big issues of life and death were at stake! All 
the tongues of all the world should not frighten her 
away from Axel. Her eyes had a new look in them. 
For the first time she was wide awake, was facing 
Ufe as it is without dreams, facing its absolute cruelty 
and pitilessness. This was life, these were the realities 
— suffering, injustice, and shame; not to be avoided 
apparently by the most honourable and innocent of 
men; but at least to be fought with all the weapons 
in one's power, with unflinching courage to the end, 
whatever that end might be. That was what one 
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needed most, of all the gifts of the gods — not happiness 
— oh, foolish, childish dream ! how could there be hap- 
piness so long as men were wicked? — but courage. 
That blind look on Axel's face — no, she would not 
think of that; it tore her heart. She stumbled a little 
as she ran — no, she would not think of that. 

Out in the open, between the forest and Lohm, 
she met Manske. "I was coming to you," he said. 

**I am going to him," said Anna. 

"Oh, my dear young lady!" cried Manske; and 
two big tears rolled down his face. 

"Don't cry," she said, "it does not help him." 

"How can I not do so after seeing what I have 
this day seen?" 

She hurried on. "Come," she said, "we must not 
waste time. He needs help. I am going to his house 
to see what I can do. Where did they take him?" 

"They took him to prison." 

"Where?" 

"Stralsund." 

"Will he be there long?" 

"Till after the trial." 

"And that will be?" 

"God knows." 

"I am going to him. Come with me. We will 
take his horses." 

"Oh, dear Miss, dear Miss," cried Manske, 
wringing his hands, "they will not let us see him — 
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you they will not let in under any circumstances, and 
me only across mountains of obstacles. The official 
who conducted the arrest, when I prayed for per- 
mission to visit my dear patron, was brutality itself. 
*Why should you visit him?' he asked, sneering. 
*The prison chaplain will do all that is needful for 
his soul.' 'Let it be, Manske,' said my dear patron, 
but still I prayed. *I cannot give you permission,' 
said the man at last, weary of my importunity; 'it 
rests with my chief. You must go to him.'" 

"Who is the chief?" 

"I kuow not I know nothing. My head is in 
a whirl." 

"He must be somewhere in Stralsund. We will 
find him, if we have to ask from door to door. And 
I'll get permission for myself." 

"Oh, dearest Miss, none will be given you. The 
man said only his nearest relatives, and those only 
very seldom — for I asked all I could; I felt the 
moments were priceless — my dear patron spoke not 
a word. 'His wife, if he has one,' said the man, 
making hideous pleasantries — he well knew there is 
no wife — or his Braut, if there is one, or a brother 
or a sister, but no one else." 

"Do his brothers and Trudi know?" 

"I at once telegraphed to them." 

"Then they will be here to-night" 

The women and children in the village ran out 
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to look at Anna as she passed. She did not see 
them. Axel's house stood open. The Mamsell, over- 
come by the shame of having been in such a service, 
was in hysterics in the kitchen, and the inspector, a 
devoted servant who loved his master, was upbraiding 
her with bitterest indignation for daring to say such 
things of such a master. The MamselPs laments and 
the inspector's furious reproaches echoed through 
the empty house. The door, like the gate, was 
garlanded with flowers. Little more than an hour 
had gone by since Axel passed out beneath them to 
ruin. 

Anna went straight to the study. His papers 
were l)dng about in disorder; the drawer of the 
writing-table was unlocked, and his key hung in it. 
He had been writing letters, evidently, for an un- 
finished one lay on the table. She stood a moment 
quite still in the silent room. Manske had gone to 
find the coachman, and she could hear his steps on 
the stones beneath the open windows. The desola- 
tion of the deserted room, the terrible sense of mis- 
fortune worse than death that brooded over it, struck 
her like a blow that for ever destroyed her cheerful 
youth. She never forgot the look and the feeling of 
that room. She went to the writing-table, dropped 
on her knees, and laid her cheek, with an abandon- 
ment of tenderness, on the open, unfinished letter. 
"How are such things possible — how are they pos- 
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sible " she murmured passionately, shutting her 

eyes to press back the useless tears. "So useless to 
cry, so useless," she repeated piteously, as she felt 
the scalding tears, in spite of all efforts to keep them 
back, stealing through her eyelashes. And every- 
thing else that she did or could do — how useless. 
What could she do for him, who had no claim on him 
at all? How could she reach him across this gulf 
of misery? Yes, it was good to be brave in this 
world, it was good to have courage; but courage 
without weapons — of what use was it? She was a 
woman, a stranger in a strange land, she had no 
friends, no influence — she was useless. Manske 
found her kneeling there, holding the writing-table 
tightly in her outstretched arms, pressing her bosom 
against it as though it were something that could 
feel, her eyes shut, her face a desolation. "Do not 
cry," he begged in his turn; "dearest Mss, do not 
cry — it cannot help him." 

They locked up his papers and everything that 
they thought might be of value before they left. 
Manske took the keys. Anna half put out her hand 
for them, then dropped it at her side. She had less 
claim than Manske: he was Axel's pastor; she was 
nothing to him at all. 

They left the dogcart at the entrance to the 
town and went in search of a Droschke, Manske's 
weather-beaten face flushed a dull red when he gave 
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the order to drive to the prison. The prison was in 
a by-street of shabby houses. Heads appeared at 
the windows of the houses as the Droschke rattled up 
over the rough stones, and the children playing about 
the doors and gutters stopped their games and 
crowded round to stare. 

They went up the dirty steps and rang the bell. 
The door was immediately opened a few inches by 
an official who shouted "The visiting hour is past," 
and shut it again. 

Manske rang a second time. 

"Well, what do you want?" asked the man 
angrily, thrusting out his head. 

Manske stated, in the mildest, most conciliatory 
tones, that he would be infinitely obliged if he would 
tell him what steps he ought to take to obtain per- 
mission to visit one of the inmates. 

"You must have a written order," snapped the 
man, preparing to shut the door again. The street 
children were clustering at the bottom of the steps, 
listening eagerly. 

"To whom should I apply?" asked Manske. 

"To the judge who has conducted the preliminary 
inquiries." 

The door was slammed, and locked from within 
with a great noise of rattling keys. The sound of 
the keys made Anna feel faint; Axel was on the 
other side of that ostentation of brute force. She 
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leaned against the wall shivering. The children 
tittered; she was a very fine lady, they thought, to 
have friends in there. 

"The judge who conducted the preliminary in- 
quiries," repeated Manske, looking dazed. "Who 
may he be? Where shall we find him? I fear I 
am sadly inexperienced in these matters." 

There was nothing to be done but to face the 
official's wrath once more. He timidly rang the 
bell again. This time he was kept waiting. There 
was a little round window in the door, and he could 
see the man on the other side leaning against a table 
trimming his nails. The man also could see him. 
Manske began to knock on the glass in his despera- 
tion. The man remained absorbed by his nails. 

Anna was suffering a martyrdom. Her head 
drooped lower and lower. The children laughed 
loud. Just then heavy steps were heard approaching 
on the pavement, and the children fled with one 
accord. Immediately afterwards an official, appar- 
ently of a higher grade than the man within, came 
up. He glanced curiously at the two suppliants as 
he thrust his hand into his pocket and pulled out a 
key. Before he could fit it in the lock the man on 
the other side had seen him, had spnmg to the door, 
flung it open, and stood at attention. 

Manske saw that here was his opportunity. He 
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snatched off his hat "Sir," he cried, "one moment, 
for God's sake." 

"Well?" inquired the official sharply. 

"Where can I obtain an order of admission?" 

"To see ?" 

"My dear patron, Herr von Lohm, who by some 
incomprehensible and appalling mistake " 

"You must go to the judge who conducted the 
preliminary inquiries." 

"But who is he, and where is he to be 
found?" 

The official looked at his watch. "If you hurry 
you may still find him at the Law Courts. In the 
next street Examining Judge Schultz." 

And the door was shut 

So they went to the Law Courts, and hurried up 
and down staircases and along endless corridors, 
vainly looking for someone to direct them to Ex- 
amining Judge Schultz. The building was empty; 
they did not meet a soul, and they went down one 
passage after the other, anguish in Anna's heart, and 
misery hardly less acute in Manske's. At last they 
heard distant voices echoing through the emptiness. 
They followed the sound, and found two women 
cleaning. 

"Can you direct me to the room of the Ex- 
amining Judge Schultz?" asked Manske, bowing 
politely. 
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"The gentlemen have all gone home. Business 
hours are over," was the answer. Could they per- 
haps give his private address? No, they could not; 
perhaps the porter knew. Where was the porter? 
Somewhere about 

They hurried downstairs again in search of the 
porter. Another ten minutes was wasted looking 
for him. They saw him at last through the glass of 
the entrance-door, airing himself on the steps. 

The porter gave them the address, and they lost 
some more minutes trying to find their Droschke, 
for they had come out at a different entrance from 
the one they had gone in by. By this time Manske 
was speechless, and Anna was half dead. 

They climbed three flights of stairs to the Ex- 
amining Judge's flat, and after being kept waiting a 
long while — ** Der Herr Untersuchungsrichter is bet 
Tisch/' the slovenly girl had announced — were told 
by him very curtly that they must go to the Public 
Prosecutor for the order. Anna went out without a 
word. Manske bowed and apologised profusely for 
having disturbed the Herr Untersuchungsrichter at his 
repast; he felt the necessity of grovelling before these 
persons whose power was so almighty. The Examin- 
ing Judge made no reply whatever to these piteous 
amiabihties, but turned on his heel, leaving them to 
find the door as best they could. 

The Public Prosecutor lived at the other end of 
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the town. They neither of them spoke a word on 
the way there. In answer to their anxious inquiry 
whether they could speak to him, the woman who 
opened the door said that her master was asleep; it 
was his hour for repose, having just supped, and he 
could not possibly be disturbed. 

Anna began to cry. Manske gripped hold of her 
hand and held it fast, patting it while he continued 
to question the servant. "He will see no one so 
late," she said. "He will sleep now till nine, and 
then go out You must come to-monow." 

**At what time?" 

"At ten he goes to the Law Courts. You must 
come before then." 

"Thank-you," said Manske, and drew Anna away. 
"Do not cry, liebes Kind/' he implored, his own eyes 
brimming with miserable tears. "Do not let the 
coachman see you like this. We must go home now. 
There is nothing to be done. We will come early 
to-morrow, and have more success." 

They stopped a moment in the dark entrance 
below, trying to compose their faces before going out 
They did not dare look at each other. Then they 
went out and drove away. 

The stars were shining as they passed along the 
quiet country road, and all the way was drenched 
with the fragrance of clover and freshly-cut hay. 
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The sky above the rye-fields on the left was still rosy. 
Not a leaf stirred. Once, when the coachman stopped 
to take a stone out of a horse's shoe, they could hear 
the crickets, and the cheerful humming of a column 
of gnats high above their heads. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GusTAV VON LoHM found Manske's telegram on 
his table when he came in with his wife from his 
afternoon ride in the Thiergarten. 

"What is it?" she inquired, seeing him turn pale; 
and she took it out of his hand and read it. "Dis- 
graceful," she murmured. 

"I must go at once," he said, looking round 
helplessly. 

"Go?" 

When a wife says "Go?" in that voice, if she is 
a person of determination and her husband is a 
person of peace, he does not go; he stays. Gustav 
stayed. It is true that at first he decided to leave 
Berlin by the early train next morning; but his wife 
employed the hours of darkness addressing him, as 
he lay sleepless, in the language of wisdom ; and the 
wisdom being of that robust type known as worldly, 
it inevitably produced its effect on a mind naturally 
receptive. 

"Relations," she said, "are at all times bad 
enough. They do less for you and expect more 
from you than anyone else. They are the last to 
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congratulate if you succeed, arid the first to abandon 
if you fail. They are at one and the same time 
abnormally truthful and abnormally sensitive. They 
regard it as infinitely more blessed to administer 
home-truths than to receive them back again. But, 
so long as they do not actually break the law, pre- 
judice demands that they shall be borne with. In 
my family no one ever broke the laws. It has been 
reserved for my married life, this connection with 
criminals." 

She was a woman of ready and frequent speech, 
and she continued in this strain for some time. 
Towards morning, nature refusing to endure more, 
Gustav fell asleep; and when he woke the early train 
was gone. 

In the same manner did his wife prevent his 
writing to his unhappy brother. "It is sad that 
such things should be," she said, — "sad that a man 
of birth should commit so vulgar a crime; but he 
has done it, he has disgraced us, he has struck a 
blow at our social position which may easily, if we 
are not careful, prove fatal. Take my advice — have 
nothing to do with him. Leave him to be dealt 
with as the law shall demand. We who abide by 
the laws are surely justified in shunning, in abhor- 
ring, those who deUberately break them. Leave him 
alone." 

And Gustav left him alone. 
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Trudi was at a picnic when the telegram reached 
her flat With several of her female friends and a 
great many lieutenants she was plajring at being 
frisky among the haycocks beyond the town. Her 
two little boys, Billy and Tommy, who would really 
have enjoyed haycocks, were left sternly at home. 
She invited the whole party to supper at her flat, 
and drove home in the dogcart of the richest of 
the young men, making immense efforts to please 
him, and feeling that she must be looking very pic- 
turesque and sweet in her flower-trimmed straw hat 
and muslin dress, silhouetted against the pale gold 
of the evening sky. 

Her eye fell on the telegram as the picnic party 
came crowding in. 

"Bill coming home?" inquired somebody. 

"Pm afraid he is," she said, opening it. 

She read it, and could not prevent a change of 
expression. There was a burst of laughter. The 
young men declared they would never marry. The 
young women, prone at all times to pity other 
women's husbands, criticised Trudi's pale face, and 
secretly pitied Bill. She lit a cigarette, flung herself 
into a chair, and became very cheerful. She had 
never been so amusing. She kept them in a state of 
uproarious mirth till the small hours. The richest 
lieutenant, who had found her distinctly a bore during 
the drive home, went away feeling quite aff*ectionate. 
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When they had all gone, she dropped onto her bed, 
and cried, and cried. 

It was in the papers next morning, and at break- 
fast Trudi and her family were in every mouth. 
Bibi came running round, genuinely distressed. She 
had not been invited to the picnic, but she forgot 
that in her sympathy. "I wanted to catch you be- 
fore you start," she said, vigorously embracing her 
poor friend. 

"Where should I start for?" asked Trudi, offer- 
ing a cold cheek to Bibi's kisses. 

"Are you not going to Herr von Lohm?" ex- 
claimed Bibi, open-mouthed. 

"What, when he tries to cheat insurance com- 
panies?" 

"But he never, never set fire to those buildings 
himself." 

"Didn't he though." Trudi turned her head, 
and looked straight into Bibi's eyes. "I know him 
better than you do," she said slowly. 

She had decided that that was the only way — ^to 
cast him off altogether; and it must be done at once 
and thoroughly. Indeed, how was it possible not to 
hate him? It was the most dreadful thing to happen 
to her. She would suffer by it in every way. If he 
were guilty or not guilty, he was anyhow a fool to 
let himself get into such a position; and how she 
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hated such fools! She registered a solemn vow that 
she had done with Axel for ever. 

At Kleinwalde the effect of the news was to make 
Frau Deliwig slay a pig and send out invitations for 
an unusually large Sunday party. She and her hus- 
band could hardly veil their beaming satisfaction with 
a decent appearance of dismay. "What would his 
poor father, our gracious master's oldest friend, have 
said!" ejaculated Deliwig at dinner, when the servant 
was in the room. 

"It is truly merciful that he did not live to see 
it," said his wife, with pious head-shakings. 

What Anna was doing at Stralsund, no one 
knew. She said she was having some bother with 
her bank. Miss Leech related how they had been 
to the bank on the Monday. "I must go again," 
Anna said on the evening of the fruitless Tuesday, 
when she had been the whole day again with Manske, 
vainly trying to obtain permission to visit Axel; and 
she added, her head drooping, her voice faint, that 
it was a great bore. Certainly she looked profoundly 
unhappy. 

"One cannot be too careful in money matters," 
remarked Frau von Treumann, alarmed by Anna's 
white looks, and afraid lest by some foolish neglect 
on her part supplies should cease. She enthusiastically 
encouraged these visits to the bank. "Take care of 
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your bank," she said, "and your bank will take care 
of you. That is what we say in Germany." 

But Anna did not hear. There was but one 
thought in her mind, one cry in her heart — how 
could she reach, how could she help, Axel? 

He was in a cell about five yards long by three 
wide. There was just room to pass between the 
camp bedstead and the small deal table standing 
against the opposite wall. Besides this furniture, 
there was one chair, an empty wooden box turned 
up on end with a tin basin on it — that was his wash- 
stand — a little shelf fixed on the wall, and on the 
little shelf a tin mug, a tin plate, a pot of salt, a small 
loaf of black bread, and a Bible. The walls were 
painted brown, and the window, fitted with ground 
glass, was high up near the ceiling; it was barred on 
the outside, and could only be opened a few inches 
at the top. On the door a neat printed card was 
fastened, giving, besides information for the guidance 
of the habitually dirty as to the cleansing properties 
of water, the quantity of oakum the occupant of the 
cell would be expected to pick every day. The cell 
was used sometimes for condemned criminals — hence 
the mention of the oakum; but the card caught 
Axel's eye whenever he reached that end of the room 
in his pacings up and down, and without knowing it 
he learnt its rules by heart. 

At first he had been completely dazed, absolutely 
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unable to understand the meaning and extent of the 
misfortune that had overtaken him; but there was 
a grim, uncompromising reality about the prison, 
about the heavy doors he passed through, each one 
barred and locked behind him, each one cutting him 
off more utterly from the common free life outside, 
about the look of the miserable beings he met being 
taken to or from their work by armed warders, about 
the warders themselves with their great keys, polished 
by frequent use — there was about these things an 
inexorable reality that shook him out of the blind 
apathy into which he had fallen after his arrest 
Some extraordinary mistake had been made; and, 
knowing that he had done nothing, when first he 
began to think connectedly he was certain that it 
could only be a matter of hours before he was re- 
leased. But the horror of his position was there. 
Released or not released, who would make good to 
him what he was suffering, and what he would have 
lost? He had been searched on his arrival — his 
money, watch, and a ring he wore of his mother's 
taken from him. The young official who arrested 
him — he was the Junior Public Prosecutor — presided 
at these operations with immense zeal. Being young 
and obscure, he thirsted to make a name for himself, 
and opportunities were few in that Httle town. To 
be put in charge, therefore, of this sensational case, 
was to behold opening out before him the rosiest 
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prospects for the future. His name, which was 
Meyer, would flare up ia flames of glory from the 
ashes of Axel's honour. Stralsund, ringing with the 
ancient name of Lohm, would be forced to ring 
simultaneously with the less ancient and not in itself 
interesting name of Meyer. He had arrested Lohm, 
he had special charge of the case, he could not but 
be talked about at last. His zeal and satisfaction 
accordingly were great, carrying him far beyond the 
limits usual on such occasions. Axel stood amazed 
at the trick of fortune that had so suddenly flung 
him into the power of a young man called Meyer. 

Soon after he was locked in his cell, a warder 
came in with a great pot of liquid food, a sort of 
thick soup made chiefly of beans, with other bodies, 
unknown to Axel, floating about among them. 

"Your plate," said the warder, jerking his head 
in the direction of the little shelf on which stood 
AxePs dining facilities; and he raised the pot pre- 
paratory to pouring out some of its contents. 

"Thank-you," said Axel, "I don't want any." 

"You'll be hungry then," said the man, going 
away. "There is no more food to-day." 

Axel said nothing, and he went out. The smell 
of the soup, which was apparently of great potency, 
filled the little room. Axel tried to open the window 
wider, but though he was tall and he stood on his 
table, he could not reach it. 
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It began to get dark. The lamps in the street 
below were lit, and the shouts of the children at play 
came up to him. He guessed that it must be past 
nine, and wondered how long he was to be left there 
without a light As it grew darker, his thoughts 
grew very dark. He paced up and down more and 
more restlessly, trying to force them into clearness. 
In the hurry and dismay he had left his keys at 
Lohm, he remembered, and all his money and papers 
were at the mercy of the first-comer. And he was 
poor; he could not afford to lose any money, or any 
time. Supposing he were to be kept here more than 
a few hours, what would become of his farming, just 
now at its busiest season, his people used to his 
constant direction and control, his inspector accus- 
tomed to do nothing without the master's orders? 
And what would be the moral effect on them of his 
arrest? If he had a pencil and paper he would write 
some hasty messages to keep them all at their posts 
till his return; but he had no writing materials — he 
was quite helpless. He had sent urgent word to his 
lawyer in Stralsund, telegraphing to him through 
Manske before leaving home, and he had expected to 
find him waiting for him at the prison. But he had 
not come. Why did he not come? Why did he 
leave him helpless at such a moment? Axel was 
determined to face his misfortune quietly; yet the 
feeling of absolute impotence, of being as it were 
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bound hand and foot when there was such dire 
necessity for immediate action, almost broke down his 
resolution. 

But it was only for a few hours, he assured him- 
self, walking faster, thrusting his hands deeper into 
his pockets, and he could bear anything for a few 
hours. His brothers would come to him — to-mor- 
row the first thing his lawyer would certainly come. 
It was all so extremely absurd; yet it was amazing 
the amount of suffering one such absurd mistake 
could inflict **Thank God," he exclaimed aloud, 
stopping in his walk, struck by a new thought, 
"thank God that I have neither wife nor children." 
And he paced up and down again more slowly, his 
shoulders bent, his head sunk, a dull flush on his 
face; he was thinking of Anna. 

The door was unlocked, and a warder with a 
bulPs-eye lantern came in quickly. "The Public 
Prosecutor is coming up," he said breathlessly. 
"When he comes in, you stand at attention and 
recite your name and the crime of which you are 
accused." 

He had hardly finished when the Public Prosecutor 
appeared. The warder sprang to attention. Axel 
slowly and unwillingly did the same. 

"Well?" snarled the great man, as Axel did not 
speak. He was an old man, with a face grown sly 
and hard during years of association with criminals, 
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of experiences confined solely to the ugly sides of 
life. 

"My name is Lohm," said Axel, feeling the folly 
of attempting to defy anyone so absolutely powerful 
in the place where he was; and he proceeded to ex- 
plain the crime of which he was suspected. 

The Public Prosecutor, who knew perfectly well 
everything about him, having himself arranged every 
detail of the arrest, said something incomprehensible 
and was going away. 

"May I have a light of some sort?" asked Axel, 
"and writing materials? I absolutely must be able 
to " 

"You cannot expect the luxuries of a Schloss 
here," said the Public Prosecutor with a scowl, turn- 
ing on his heel and signing to the warder to lock 
the door again. And he continued his rounds, con- 
gratulating himself on having demonstrated that in 
his independent eye the bearer of the most ancient 
name and the offscourings of the street, tried or un- 
tried, were equal — sinners, that is, all of them — and 
would receive exactly the same treatment at his 
hands. Indeed he was so anxious to impress this 
laudable impartiality on the members of the little 
prison-world, which was the only world he knew, that 
he overshot the mark, refusing Axel small conveniences 
that he would have unhesitatingly granted a suppliant 
called Schmidt, Schultz, or Meyer. 
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It was now quite dark, except for the faint light 
from the lamps in the street below. Weary to death, 
Axel flung himself down on the little bed. He had 
brought a few necessaries, hastily thrown into a bag 
by his servant, — necessaries that had first been care- 
fully handled and inspected with every symptom of 
distrust by the Junior Public Prosecutor Meyer; but 
he did not unpack them. Judging from the short- 
ness of the bed, he concluded that criminals must 
be a stunted race. Sleeping was not made easy by 
this bed, and he lay awake staring at the shadows 
cast by the iron bars outside his window onto the 
ceiling. These shadows affected him oddly. He 
shut his eyes, but still he saw them; he turned his 
head to the wall and tried not to think of them, but 
still he saw them. They expressed the whole misery 
of his situation. 

He had dozed off, worn out, when a bright light 
X on his face woke him. He started up in bed, con- 
fused, hardly remembering where he was. A feeling 
very nearly resembling horror came over him. A 
bull's-eye lantern was being held close to his face. 
He could see nothing but the bright light The 
man holding it did not speak, and presently backed 
out again, bolting the door behind him. Axel lay 
down, reflecting that such surprises, added to anxiety 
and bad food, must wear out a suspected culprit's 
nerves with extraordinary rapidity and thoroughness. 
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There could not, he thought, be much left of a man 
in the way of brains and calmness by the time he 
was taken before the judge to clear himself. The inci- 
dent completely banished all tendency to sleep. He 
remained wide awake after that, tormented by anxious 
thoughts. 

Towards dawn, for which he thanked God when 
it came, the silence of the prison was broken by 
screams. He started up again and listened, his 
blood frozen by the sound of them. They were 
terrible to hear, echoing through that place. Again 
a feeling of sheer horror came over him. How long 
would he be able to endure these things? The 
screams grew more and more appalling. He sprang 
up and went to the door, and listened there. He 
thought he heard steps outside, and knocked. "What 
is that screaming?" he cried out. But no one an- 
swered. The shrieks reached a climax of anguish, 
and suddenly stopped. Deathlike stillness fell again 
upon the prison. Axel spent what was left of the 
night pacing up and down. 

The prison day did not begin till six. Axel, 
used to his busy country life that got him out of his 
bed and onto his horse at four these fine summer 
mornings, heard sounds of life below in the street — 
early carts and voices — long before life stirred within 
the walls. He understood afterwards why the in- 
mates were allowed to lie in bed so long: it was 
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convenient for the warders. The prisoners rose at 
six, and went to bed again at six, in the full sunshine 
of those June afternoons. Thus disposed of, the 
warders could relax their vigilance and enjoy some 
hours of rest. The effect, moralising or the reverse, 
on the prisoners, who could by no means get them- 
selves off to sleep at six o'clock, was of the supremest 
indifference to everyone concerned. Axel, not yet 
having been tried, and not yet therefore having been 
placed in the common dormitory, was not forced 
into bed at any particular time. He might enjoy 
evenings as long as those of the warders if he chose, 
and he might get up as early as though his horse 
were waiting below to take him to his hay-fields if 
he liked; but this privilege, without the means of 
employing the extra hours, was valueless. He watched 
anxiously for the broad daylight that would bring 
his lawyer and put an end to this first martyrdom of 
helpless waiting. Towards seven, one of the prisoners, 
whose good conduct had procured him promotion to 
cleaning the passages and doing other work of the 
kind, brought him another loaf of bread and a pot 
of coffee. From this young man, a white-faced, art- 
ful-looking youth, with closely-cropped hair and wear- 
ing the coarse, brown prison dress. Axel heard that 
the ghastly screams in the night came from a 
prisoner who had delirium tremens; he had been 
put in the cellar to get over the attack; he could 
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scream as loud as he liked there, and no one would 
hear him; they always put him in the cellar when 
the attacks came on. The young man grinned. 
Evidently he thought the arrangement both good and 
funny. 

"Poor wretch," said Axel, profoundly pitying 
those other wretched human beings, his fellow- 
prisoners. 

"Oh, he is very happy there. He plays all day 
long at catching the rats." 
"The rats?" 

"They say there are no rats — that he only thinks 
he sees them. But whether the rats are real or not 
it amuses him trying to catch them. When he is 
quiet again, he is brought back to us." 

A warder appeared and said there was too much 
talking. The young man slid away swiftly and 
silently. He was a thief by profession, of superior 
skill and intelligence. 

Axel ate part of the bread, and succeeded in 
swallowing some of the coffee, and then began his 
walk again, up and down, up and down, listening 
intently at the door each time he came to it for 
sounds of his lawyer's approach. The morning must 
be half-way through, he thought; why did he not 
come? How could he let him wait at such a crisis? 
How could any of them — Gustav, Trudi, Manske — 
let him wait at such a crisis? He grew terribly 
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anxious. He had expected Gustav by the first train 
from Berlin; he might have been with him by nine 
o'clock. The other brother, he knew, would be less 
easily reached by the telegram — he was attached to 
the person of a prince whose movements were un- 
certain; but Gustav? Well, he must be patient; he 
may not have been at home; the next train arrived 
in the afternoon; he would come by that. 

The door opened, and he turned eagerly; but it 
was the Public Prosecutor again. 

"Name, name, and crime!" frantically whispered 
the accompanying warder, as Axel stood silent. 
Axel repeated the formula of the night before. 
Every time these visits were made he had to go 
through this performance, his heels together, his body 
rigid. 

"Bed not made," said the Public Prosecutor. 

"Bed not made," repeated the warder, glaring at 
Axel. 

"Make it," ordered the chief; and went out 

"Make it," hissed the warder; and followed 
him. 

His lawyer came in simultaneously with his 
dinner. 

"Plate," said the warder with the pot 

"This is a sad sight, Herr von Lohm," said the 
lawyer. 

"It is," agreed Axel, reaching down his plate. 
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He allowed some of the mess to be poured into it; 
lie was not going to starve only because the soup 
ivas potent 

"I expected you yesterday," he said to the 
lawyer. 

"Ah — I was engaged yesterday." 

The lawyer's manner was so peculiar that Axel 
stared at him, doubtful if he really were the right 
man. He was a native of Stralsund, and Axel had 
employed him ever since he came into his estate, 
and had found his work satisfactory, and his manners 
exceedingly polite — so poHte, indeed, as to verge on 
cringing; but then, as Manske would have pointed 
out, he was a Jew. Now the whole man was changed. 
The ingratiating smiles, the bows, the rubbed hands, 
where were they? The lawyer sat at his ease on the 
one chair, his hands in his pockets, a toothpick in 
his mouth, and scrutinised Axel while he told him 
his case with an insolent look of incredulity. 

"He actually believes I set the place on fire," 
thought Axel, struck by the look. 

He did actually believe it. He always believed 
the worst, for his experience had been that the worst 
is what comes most often nearest the truth; but 
then, as Manske would have explained, he was a 
Jew. 

The interview was extremely unsatisfactory. "I 
have an appointment," said the lawyer, pulling out 
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his watch before they had half discussed the situa- 
tion. 

"You appear to forget that this is a matter of 
enormous importance to me," said Axel, wrath in his 
eyes and voice. 

"That is what each of my clients invariably 
says," replied the lawyer, stretching across the table 
for his gloves. 

"How can we arrange anything in a ten minutes' 
conversation?" inquired Axel indignantly. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. "I cannot 
neglect all my other business." 

"I do not remember your having been so pressed 
for time formerly. I shall expect you again this 
afternoon." 

"An impossibility." 

"Then to-morrow the first thing. That is, if I 
am still here." 

The lawyer grinned. "It is not so easy to get 
out of these places as it is to get in," he said, draw- 
ing on his gloves. "By the way, my fees in such 
cases are payable beforehand." 

Axel flushed. He could hardly beheve the evi- 
dence of his senses that this was the obsequious per- 
son who had for so long managed his affairs. "My 
brother Gustav will arrange all that," he said stiffly. 
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**You know I can do nothing here. He is coming 
tills afternoon." 

"Oh, is he?" said the lawyer sceptically. "Is he 
indeed, now? That will be a remarkable instance of 
"brotherly devotion. I am truly glad to hear that. 
Good - afternoon," he nodded; and went out, leaving 
Axel in a fury. 

The one good result of his visit was that some 
time later Axel was provided with writing materials. 
He immediately fell to writing letters and telegrams; 
urgent letters and telegrams, of a desperate im- 
portance to himself. When his coffee was brought 
he gave them to the warder, and begged him to see 
that they were despatched at once; then he paced 
up and down again, relieved at least by feeling that 
he could now communicate with the outer world. 

"They have gone?" he asked anxiously, next 
time he saw the warder. '*Jawohl," was the reply. 
And gone they had, but only by slow stages, to the 
office of the Examining Judge Schultz, where they 
lay in a heap waiting till he should have leisure and 
inclination to read them, and, if he approved of 
their contents, order them to be posted* There 
they lay for three days, and most of them were not 
passed after all, because the Examining Judge dis- 
liked the tone of the assurances in them that the 
writer was innocent. He knew that trick; every 
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Gustav must have missed the second train as well, 
for when the sky grew rosy, and Axel knew that the 
sun was setting, he was still alone. 

The few hours he had thought to stay in that 
place were lengthening out into days, he reflected 
If Gustav did not come soon, what should he do? 
Someone he must have to look after his affairs, to 
arrange with the lawyer, to be a link connecting him 
with outside. And who but his brother and heir? 
Still, he would certainly come soon, and Trudi too. 
Poor little Trudi — he was afraid she would be ter- 
ribly upset 
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But the hours passed, and no one came. 

That evening he was given a lamp. It burnt 
badly and smelt atrociously. He asked if the window 
might be opened a little wider. The request had to 
be made in writing, said the warder, and submitted 
through the usual channels to the Public Prosecutor, 
without whose permission no window might be 
touched. Axel wrote the request, and the warder 
took it away. It came back two days later with an 
intimation scrawled across it that if the prisoner von 
Lohm were not satisfied with his cell he would be 
given a worse one. 

The night came, and had to be gone through 
somehow. Axel sat for hours on the side of his 
bed, his head supported in his hands, struggling with 
despair. A profound gloom was settling down on 
him. The knowledge that he had done nothing had 
ceased to reassure him. The lawyer was right when 
he said that it was easier to get into such a place 
than to get out again. Klutz had denounced him, 
to save himself; of that he had not a doubt. And 
Dell wig, well known and greatly respected, had sup- 
ported Klutz. This explained Dellwig's conduct 
lately completely. AxePs courage was perilously 
near giving way as he recognised the difficulty he 
would have in proving that he was innocent. If no 
one helped him from outside, his case was indeed 
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desperate. He did not remember ever to. have 
turned his back on a friend in distress; how was it, 
then, that not a friend was to be found to come to 
him in his extremity? Where were they all, those 
jovial companions who shot over his estate with him 
so often, driving any distance for the pleasure of 
killing his game? What was keeping Gustav back? 
Why did he not even send a message? How was 
it that Manske, who professed so much attachment 
to his house, besides such stores of Christian charity, 
did not make an effort to reach him? He had 
never asked or wanted an3rthing of anyone in his 
life; but this was so terrible, his need was so ex- 
treme. What a failure his whole life was. He had 
been alone, always. During all the years when other 
men have wives and children he had been working 
hard, alone. He had had no happy days, as the old 
Romans would have said. And now total ruin was 
upon him. Sitting there through the night, he began 
to understand the despair that impels unhappy beings 
in a like situation, forsaken of God and men, to 
make wild efforts to get out of such places, con- 
scious that. they avail nothing, but at least bruising 
and crushing themselves into the blessed indifference 
of exhaiistion. 

The hours dragged by, each one a lifetime, each 
one so packed with opportunities for going mad, he 
thought, as he counted how many of them separated 
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him already from his free, honourable past life. By 
the time morning came, added to his other torturing 
anxieties, was the fear lest he should fall ill in there 
before any steps had been taken for his release. He 
sat leaning his head against the wall, indifferent to 
what went on around him, hardly listening any more 
for Gustav*s footsteps. He had ceased to expect 
him. He had ceased to expect anyone. He sat 
motionless, suffering bodily now, a strange feeling 
in his head, his thoughts dwelling dully on his 
physical discomforts, on the closeness of the cell, on 
the horrible nights. He made a great effort to eat 
some dinner, but could not. What would become 
of him if he could neither eat nor sleep? On what 
stores of energy would he be able to draw when the 
time came for defending himself? He was sitting 
by the table, leaning his head against the wall, his 
eyes closed, when the prisoner-attendant came to 
take away his dinner. "111?" inquired the young 
man cheerfully. Axel did not move or answer. It 
was too much trouble to speak. 

The warder, upon the attendant's remarking that 
No. ^2 seemed unwell, examined him through the 
peep-hole in the door, but decided that he was not 
ill yet; not ill enough, that is. In another week 
he would be ready for the prison doctor, but not 
yet. These things must take their course. It was 
always the same course; he had been a warder 
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twenty years, and knew almost to an hour the date 
on which, after the arrest, the doctor would be re- 
quired. 

Axel was sitting in the same position when, about 
three o'clock, the door was unlocked again. He did 
not move or open his eyes. 

'*Ihr Frdulein Braut ist hier," said the warder. 

The word Braut, betrothed, sent Axel's thoughts 
back across the years to Hildegard. His betrothed? 
Had he heard the mocking words, or had he been 
dreaming? He turned his head and looked vaguely 
towards the door. All the sunlight was out there 
in the wide corridor, and in it, on the threshold, 
stood Anna. 

What had she meant to say? She never could 
remember. It had been something deeply apolo- 
getic, ashamed. But her fears and her shame fell 
from her like a garment when she saw him. "Oh, 

poor Axel — oh, poor Axel " she murmured with 

a quick sob. 

He tried to get up to come to her. In an instant 
she was at his side, and, stumbling, he fell on his 
knees, holding her by the dress, clinging to her as to 
his salvation. "It is not pity, Anna?" he asked in 
a voice sharp with an intolerable fear. 

And Anna, half blinded by her tears, deliberately 
put her arms round his neck, relinquishing by that 
one action herself and her future entirely to him, 
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hauling down for ever her flag of independent woman- 
hood, and bending down her face to that upturned 
face of agonised questioning laid her lips on his. 
"No," she whispered, and she kissed him with a 
passionate tenderness between the words, "it is only 
love — only love " 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

There was a grave beauty, an austerity almost, 
about this betrothal in the prison. Here was no 
room for the archnesses and C03niesses of ordinary 
love-making. All that was not simple truth fell 
away from them both like tawdry ornaments, for 
which there was no use in that sad place. Soul to 
soul, unseparated by even the flimsiest veil of con- 
ventionality, of custom; soul to soul, clear- visioned, 
steadfast, as those may be who are quietly watching 
the approach of death, they looked into each other's 
eyes and knew that they were alone, he and she, 
against the world. To cleave to one another, to 
stand together, he and she, against the whole world, 
— that was what their betrothal meant Axel, cut 
off for ever from his kind if he should not be able 
to clear himself; Anna, cutting herself off for ever to 
follow him. Her feet had found the right path at 
last. Her eyes were open. As two friends on the 
eve of a battle in which both must fight and whose 
end may be death, or as two friends starting on 
a long journey, whose end too, after tortuous ways of 
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suffering, may well be death, they quietly made their 
plans, talked over what was best to be done, gravely 
encouraging each other, always with the light of 
perfect trustfulness in their eyes. How strong they 
felt together! How able to go fearlessly towards 
the future, to meet any pain, any sorrow, together! 
The warder standing by, the miserable little room, 
the wretched details of the situation, no longer 
existed for either of them. Nothing could harm 
them, nothing could hurt them any more, if only 
they might be together. They were safe within a 
circle drawn round them by love: — safe, and warm, 
and blest So long as he had her and she him, 
though they saw how great their misery would be 
if they came to be less brave, they could not but 
believe in the benevolence of the future, they could 
not but have hope. If he were sentenced, she said, 
what, at the worst, would it mean? Two years, 
three years, waiting, and then together for the rest 
of their life. Was not that worth looking forward 
to? Would not that take away every sting? she 
asked, her hands on his shoulders, her face beautiful 
with confidence and courage. When he told her 
that she ought not now to cast in her lot with his, 
she only smiled, and laid her cheek against his sleeve. 
All her childish follies, and incertitudes, and false 
starts, were done with now. Life had grown sud- 
denly simple. It was to be a cleaving to him till 
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death. Yet they both knew that when that golden 
hour was over, and she must go, the suffering would 
begin again. She was only to come twice a week; 
and the days between would be days of torture. 
And when the moment had come, and they had 
said good-bye with brave eyes, each telling the 
other that so short a separation was nothing, that 
they did not mind it, that it would be over before 
they had had time to feel it, and the door was shut^ 
and he was left behind, she went out to find misery 
again, waiting for her there where she had left it, 
taking entire possession of her, brooding heavily, 
immovably over her, a desolation of misery that 
threatened by its dreadful weight to break her heart. 
A sense of physical cold crept over her as she 
drove home with Letty — the bodily expression of the 
unutterable forlornness within. Away from him, how 
weak she was, how unable to be brave. Would 
Letty understand? Would she say some kind word, 
some little word — something, anything — that might 
make her feel less terribly alone? With many 
pauses and falterings she told her the story, looking 
at her with eyes tortured by the thought of him 
waiting so patiently there till she should come 
again. Letty was awestruck, as much by the 
profound grief of Anna's face as by the revelation. 
She knew, of course, that Axel had been anested 
— did anyone at Kleinwalde talk of anything else 
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all day long? — but she had not dreamt of this. 
She could find nothing to say, and put out her hand 
timidly and laid it on Anna's. "I am so cold," was 
all Anna said, her head drooping; and she did not 
speak again. 

As they passed between his fields, by his open 
gate, through the village that belonged, all of it, to 
him, she shut her eyes. She could not look at the 
happy summer fields, at the placid faces, knowing 
him where he was. Not the poorest of his servants, 
not a ragged child rolling in the dust, not a 
wretched, half-starved dog sunning itself in a door- 
way, whose lot was not blessed compared to his. 
The haymakers were piling up his hay on the 
waggons. Girls in white sunbonnets, with bare 
arms and legs, stood on the top of the loads catch- 
ing the fragrant stuff as the men tossed it up. Their 
figures were sharply outlined against the serene sky; 
their shouts and laughter floated across the fields. 
Freedom to come and go at will in God's liberal 
sunlight — just that — how precious it was, how un- 
speakably precious it was. Of all God's gifts, surely 
the most precious. And how ordinary, how universal. 
Only for Axel there was none. 

When they reached the house, the hall seemed 
to be full of people. The supper-bell had lately rung, 
and the inmates, talking and laughing, were going 
into the dining-room. Dellwig, his hands full of 
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papers, not having found Anna at home, was in the 
act of making elaborate farewell bows to the as- 
sembled ladies. After the two silent hours of suffer- 
ing that lay between herself and Axel, how strange 
it was, this noisy bustle of daily life. She caught 
fragments of what they were saying, fragments of the 
usual prattle, the same nothings that they said every 
day, accompanied by the same vague laughs. How 
strange it was, and how awful, the tremendousness 
of life, the nearness of death, the absolute relentless- 
ness of suffering, and all the prattle. 

"Urn Gottes wilienl" shrieked Frau von Treu- 
mann, when she caught sight of this white image of 
grief set suddenly in their midst. "It has smashed 
up, then, your bank?" And she made a hasty move- 
ment towards the hall-table, on which lay a letter 
for Anna from Karlchen, containing, as she knew, an 
offer of marriage. 

Anna turned with a blind sort of movement, and 
stretched out her hand for Letty, drawing her to her 
side, instinctively seeking any comfort, any support; 
and she stood a moment clinging to her, gazing at 
the Uttle crowd with sombre, unseeing eyes. 

"What has happened, Anna?" asked the princess 
uneasily. 

"You must congratulate me," said Anna slowly 
in German, her head held very high, her face of a 
deathly whiteness. 
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A lightning look of comprehension flashed into 
Dellwig's eyes; he scarcely needed to hear the words 
tliat came next. 

"Herr von Lohm and I were betrothed to-day," 
slie said. Then she looked round at them with a 
vague, piteous look, and put her hand up to her 
throat "We shall be married — we shall be married 
— when — when it pleases God." 
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CONCLUSION. 

The moral of this story, as Manske, wise after 
the event, pointed out when relating those parts of it 
that he knew on winter evenings to a dear friend, 
plainly is that all females — alle Weiber — are best 
married. "Their aspirations," he said, "may be high 
enough to do credit to the noblest male spirit; in- 
deed, our gracious lady's aspirations were nobility 
itself. But the flesh of females is very weak. It 
cannot stand alone. It cannot realise the aspirations 
formed by its own spirit It requires constant 
guidance. It is an excellent material, but it is only 
material in the raw." 

"What?" cried his wife. 

"Peace, woman. I say it is only material in 
the raw. And it is never of any practical use 
till the hand of the master has moulded it into 
shape." 

"Sehr richttg," agreed the friend; with the more 
heartiness that he was conscious of a wife at home 
who had successfully withstood moulding during a 
married life of twenty years. ^ 
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"That," said Manske, "is the most obvious moral. 
But there is yet another." 

"The story is full of them," said the friend, who 
had had them all pointed out to him, different ones 
each time, during those evenings of howling tempests 
and indoor peace — the perfect peace of pipes, hot 
stoves, and Gliihwein, 

"The other," said Manske, "is, that it is very 
, sinful for little girls to write love-poetry in the name 
of their aunts." 

"To write love-poetry is at no time the function 
of little girls," said the friend. 

"Such conduct cannot be too strongly censured," 
said Manske. "But to do it in the name of some- 
one else is not only not mddchenhaft, it is sinful." 

"These English little girls appear to know no 
shame," said his wife. 

"Truly they might learn much from our own 
female youth," said the friend. 

Letty's poems had undoubtedly been the indirect 
cause of the fire, of Axel's arrest, and of Anna's 
marriage. But if they had brought about Anna's 
happiness, they had also brought about Klutz's ruin. 
For Klutz, shattered in nerves, weak of will, over- 
come by the state of his conscience and the possible 
terrors of the next world, with the blood of three 
generations of pastors in his veins, every drop of 
^fich cried out to him day and night to save his 
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soul at least, whatever became of his body, — Klutz 
had confessed. He was only twenty, he knew him- 
self to be really harmless, he had never had any in- 
tentions worse than foolish, and here he was, ruined. 
The act had been an act of temporary madness; and 
influenced by Dellwig, he had saved his skin after- 
wards as best he could. Now there was the price to 
pay, the heavy price, so tremendous when compared 
to the smallness of the follies that had led him on 
step by step. His bad genius, Dellwig, went free; 
and later on lived sufficiently far away from Klein- 
walde to be greatly respected to the end of his days. 
Manske's eyes filled with tears when he came to the 
action of Providence in this matter — the mysterious- 
ness of it, the utter inscrutableness of it, letting the 
morally responsible go unpunished, and allowing the 
poor young vicar, handicapped from his very entrance 
into the world by his weakness of character, to be 
overtaken on the threshold of life by so terrific a 
fate. "Truly the ways of Providence are past 
finding out," said Manske, sorrowfully shaking his 
head. 

"I never did believe in Klutz," said his wife^ 
thinking of her apple-jelly. 

"Woman, kick not him who is down," said 
her husband, turning on her with reproachful stern- 
ness. 

"Kick!" echoed his wife, tossing her head at this 
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rebuke, administered in the presence of the friend; 
**I ana not, I hope, so unwomanly as to kick." 

"It is a figure of speech," mildly explained the 
friend. 

"I like it not," said Frau Manske gloomily. 

"Peace," said her husband. 



THE END. 
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Author of "All for Greed" 
(Baroness de Bury). 
All for Greed x v. — Love tiie Avenger 

2 V. 

F. Anstey (Cruthrie). 
The Giant's Robe 2 v. — AFallen Idol 
I V. — The Pariah 3 v. — The Talking 
Horse and other Tales x v. — Voces 
Populi (First and Second Series) x v. — 
The Brass Bottle x v. 

Mr8.Argles, vide Mrs.Hungerford. 

Author of "The Aristocrats." 
The Aristocrats x v. 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) z v. 
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Matthew Arnold, f 1888. 
Emiys in Critldiiii it. — Emjs in 
Criticism (Second Serin) z v. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton (Am.). 

American Witm and English Husbands 
XT. — The Califomians it. — Patience 
Sparhawlc and her Times s t. — Senator 
Nortii ST. — The Doomswoman i t. 

Jane Austen, f 18 17. 
Sense and Sensibility it. — Mansfield 
Park z V. — Pride and Prejudice z t. — 
Northanfer Abbej, and Persuasion z t. — 
Emma i t. 

Author of <* Autobiography of 
Lutfullah," vide E. B. Bastwick. 

Richard Bagot 
A Roman Mystery a t. — Casting of 

Netss T. 

S. Baring -Gould. 
Mehalah z t. —John Herring s t. — 
Court Royal s t. 

Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 
Station Life in New Zealand z t. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
z T. — A Year's Housekeeping in Soutii 
Africa z T. — Letters to Gny, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrignes zt. 

Frank BarretL 
The Smuggler's Secret z t. — Out of tiie 
Jaws of Death s t. 

J. M. Barrie. 
Sentimentel Tommy s t. — Margaret 
Ogilvy IT. — Tommy and Grizel s t. 

Author of "Miss Bayle's 
Romance," vide W. Eraser Rae. 

Rev. Robert H. Bajmet. 
Lyra AngUcana, Hymns and Sacred 
Songs z T. 

Lord Beaconsfield, vide Disraeli. 

Averil Beaumont (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thomicroft's Model s t. 

Currer Bell (Charlotte BrontS— 

Mrs. Nicholls), f 1855. 
Jane Eyre s t. — Shirley a t. — VUletto 
ST. — The Professor z t. 

Ellis ft Acton Bell (Emily, f 1848, 
and Anne, + 1849, Bronte). 
Wothering Heignts, andAgnssGrey s t. 



Edward Bellamy (Am.), \ \\ 
Looking Ba^wazd z ▼. 

Prank Lee Benedict 

St. Simon's Nieoe t t. 

E. F. Benson. 
Dodo z T. — The Rnbioon z t. 

Sir Walter Besant, \ 1901 
The RoTolt of Man z t. — 
Fonter st. — Childzen of Gibeon s^ 
The World went Tery well tiben s 
Katharine Regina z T. — He 
— The Inner House z t. — The 
St. Paul's ST. — For Faith and 
ST. — Armorel of Lyonease a t. ■ 
bona Camellia Stephanotb, etc z^ 
Beyond the Dreams of ATarioa si 
The Master Craftsnuun st. — A Yt 
Sealed z t. — The Orange Giri s ' 
The Fourth Generation z ▼. — The ! 
of Lynn s t. 

Sir Walter Besant, \ 1901, 

ft James Rice, f i88s. 

The Gk>lden Butterfly «▼.— T 
Money Mortiboy s t. — By Cdia's . 



2 T. 



M. Betham- Edwards. 



The SylTestres z ▼. — Felida t t.— 
Brother Gabriel s t. — Forertalled i t.— 
Exchange no Robbery, and edier No- 
Telettes z t. — Disarmed z ▼. — Doctor 
Jacob z T. — Pearla z t. — Neat of lOs 
Wanted z t. —The Parting of Uie Waji 
z T. — For One and the World z t. • 
The Romance of a F^ea^ Panonsfe 
XT. — France of To-day z v. —Two Aonti 
and a Nephew z t. — A Dreaat of IG- 
lions z T. — The Curb of Hoaoor z t.— 
France of To-day {Se€ondS*rie^ z t. —A 
Romance of Dijon z ▼. — The DreasH 
Chariotte z t. — A Storm-Rent Sky z t. — 
Reminiscences z t. — The Lord of fte 
Harrest z t. — Anglo-Kreacfa Remiaii- 
cences, X875 — ZS99 z t. — A Suffolk Coert- 
ship z T. 

Ambrose Bierce (Am.). 

In the Midst of Life z t. 

Mabel C Birchenougli. 

PotdierdszT. 

E. Bisland, v. Rhoda Bronghton. 

Prince Bismarck, vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm GdrUch (Cot 
lection of German Anthony p. 29^ 
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AiVilHam Black, f 1^9^* 
X>aushier of Heth it. — In SSk At- 
s -v. — T1i« Strange AdventurM of a 
«ton 2 ▼. — A Princess ef Thole 2 v. — 
nezij X V. — TheMaidof Killeena, and 
sr Stories it. — Three Feathers s ▼. — 
Vy Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
ci«»s X V. — Madcap Violet it. — 
Mssa Pastures and Piccadilly % y, — 
deod of Dare 2 ▼. — White Wings 

. Snnrise s t. — The BeautiiiilWretch 

. ISff r. Pisistratus Brown , M.P. , in 

]Si^lilands ; The FonrMacnicols ; The 
pil of Aurelius i v. — Shandon Bells 
All Portrait) 2 t. — Judith Shakespeare 
•• — The Wise Women of Inverness, 
;. X V. — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
mitral 2 ▼. — The Strange Adventures 
ai IBouse-Boat s ▼. — In Far Lochaber 
r. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 ▼. — 
and Fast, Craig-Royston ! 2 ▼. — Donald 
OSS of Heimra 2 t. — The Magic Ink, 
id other Tales x ▼. — Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
KO Handsome Humes 2 ▼. — Highland 
ousins 2 ▼. — BrisMS 2t. — Wild Eelin 

Author of "The Black-Box 

Murder." 
The Black-Box Murder x v. 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore, 

t 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 ▼. — Mary Anerley 
I V. — Christowell 2 ▼. — Tommy Upmore 
» V. — Perlycross 2 ▼. 

"Blackwood." 

Tales from ^Blackwood" (Firsi Series) 
XV. — Tales from "Blackwood" (Second 
Series) xv. 

Isa Blagden, f 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who' loved me; A Tuscan Wedding x v. 

Countess of Blessington (Mar- 
guerite Grardiner), f 1849. 

Meredith x v. — Strathem 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre i v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Baroness Bloomfield. 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplo- 
matic Life (with the Portrait of Her 
Majesty the Queen) 2 v. 

Rolf Boldrewood. 
Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 

2 V. 



Miss Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd ST. — Eleanor's Victory 2 ▼. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v. — The Doctor's Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Qod 2 v. >— Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2 V. — The Lady's Mile sv. — RupertGod- 
win 2 V. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton's Quest s v. — The 
Levels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 V. — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 ▼. — Lost for Love 
2 V. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 V. — Joshtia Hamad's Daughter 2 v. — 
Weavers andWeft z v. — In GreatWaters, 
and other Tales x v. — An Open Verdict 

3 V, — Vixen 3 V. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
—The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2 V. — Asphodel ^ v. — Mount Royal 
2 V. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed XV. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Under the Red Flag x v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard's Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
NeedAil s v. — Cut by the County x v. -r- 
Like and Unlike 2 v. —The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All alongthe River 
2 v.— Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. x v. — Sons of Fire 
2 V. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2 ▼. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin X V. — The Infidel 2 v. 

Lady Brassey, f 1887. 
A Voyage in the '* Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

Author of **The Bread -Winners" 

(Am.). 
The Bread -Winners x v. 

Bret Harte, vide Harte. 

Rev. William Brock, t ^^75' 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 

Charlotte BrontiS, v/^CurrerBell. 

Emily & Anne BrontB, vide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 

Shirley Brooks, f 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 V. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 

Lady Broome, vide Lady Barker. 
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Rhoda Broughton. 
Cometih up as a Flower x ▼. — Not 
Tvisely, but too well 2 ▼. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 V. — Tales for Christinas Eve 
IV. — Naii<7 2 V. — Joan 2 v, — Second 
Thongrhts 2 v. — Behnda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. — Alas I 2 v. — Mrs. Bligfa 
IV. — A Beginner x v. — Scylla or 
Chaivbdis? i v. — Dear Faustina i v. — 
The Game and the Candle i v. — Foes in 
Law I v. 

Rhoda Broughton & Elizabeth 

Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed i ▼. 

John Brown, f 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and otherPapers z v. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 

+ 1861. 
A Selection from her Poetry (with 
Portrait) i v. — Aurora Leigh i v. 

Robert Browning, f 1889. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 

Frank T. BuUen. 
The Cruise of the «* Cachalot " 2 v. 

Edward Bulwer, Lord L3rtton, 

t 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) i v. — Eugene 
Aram i v. — Paul CliJSbrd i v. — Zanoni 
IV. — The Last Days of Pompeii iv. — 
The Disowned z v. — Ernest Maltravers 
XV. — Alice IV. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine i v. — Devereux i v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x v. — Rienzi 
XV. — Night and Morning x v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 
2 V. —The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
I V. — The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4 V. — Dramatic 
Works 2 V. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusxv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4 V. — 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 V. — The Coming Race x v. — 
The Parisians 4 V. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan X V. 

Henry IjyXXon Bulwer (Lord 

Dalling), f 1872. 

Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Yi^ount Palmerston 3 v. 



John Bunyan, f 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress x v. 

Author of * Buried Alone" 

(Charles Wood). 
Buried AJone x v. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bnmett 

(Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — 
Little Lord Fauntleroy i v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar i v. — The Frettf 
Sister of Jos6 x v. — A Lady of Qoalitf 
2 V. — His Grace of Osmonde t v. 

Miss Bumey (Madame D'Arb]a7), 

f 1840. 

Evelina x v. 

Robert Bums, f 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) z v. 

Richard F. Burton, f 1890. 
A Pilgjimi^j^e to Mecca and Medhu 3 V. 

Baroness de Buxy, vide ** AH for 
Greed." 

A. J. Butler. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervisioa of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Mrs. B. H. Buxton, j- 1881. 

Wfennie of "The Prince's," 2 v. — 
on I 2 V. — Great Grenfell Gardens 
2 V. — Nell — on and off the Stage s v.— 
From the Wings 2 v. 

Lord Byron, f 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Mrs. Mannington Caf^, (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster x v. — Quldrea of 

Circumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer s v. 

HaUCaine. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manimsw 
2 V. — The Christian 2 v. 

Vemey Lovett Cameron. 
Across Africa 2 t. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed, vufe Praed. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. — " Bat Mes 
must Work" x v. — Sir Grodfirssr's Graod' 
daughters 2 v. —The Old, Old Stoiy 2 t. 
— Herb of Grrace 2 v. 
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Tbomas Carlyle, f 1881. 

The French Revolution 3 ▼. — Fro- 
Iforick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
Bvell's Letters and Speeches 4 V* — The 
EJfe of Schiller i v. 

Alaric Carr. 
Xrebeme's Temptation a v. 

Egerton Castle. 
Consequences a v. — "La Bella," and 
Others x v. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, 
-f- 1896, v<4(2f Author of **Chromcles 
of the Sch5nberg-Cotta Family." 

Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 

t 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 

Mary Cholmondeley. 
Diana Tempest a v. — Red Pottage a v. 

Princess Christian, vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

Author of ** Chronicles of the 

Schdnberg-Cotta Family" (Mrs. 

£. Rundle Charles), \ 1896. 
Chronicles of the Sdxdnberg - Cotta 
Family a v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants a v. — On Soth Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram i v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan i v. — 
The Victory oi the Vanquished x v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables i v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer i v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost I V. 

Alfred Qark. 
The finding of Lot's Wife x v. 

Samuel L. Qemens, vide Twain. 

Mrs. W. K. CHfford. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman z v. 
— Annt Anne 2 v. — ^The Last Touches, and 
other Stories z v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
z V. — A Wild Proxy z v. — A Flash of 
Summer x v. — A Woman Alone i v. 

Mrs. Caroline Clive, f 1873, vide 
Audior of "Paul FerrolL" 

Frances Power Cobbe. 

Re-Echoes x v. 



^ 



C R. Coleridge. 

An English Squire 2 v. 

M. E. Coleridge. 
The King with two Faces a v. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, f 1834. 
Poems z ▼. 

Charles Allston Collins, f 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 

Mortimer CoUins, f 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty a v. — A Fight with 
Fortune a v. 

WUkie CoUins, f 1889. 

After Dark z v. — Hide and Seek a v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. z v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil z v. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales a V. — Antonina a v. — Armadale 
V. — The Moonstone a v. — Man and 

ife 3 V. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? z v. — The New Magdalen a v. — 
The Frozen Deep z v. — The Law and the 
Lady a ▼. — The Two Destinies z v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
z V. — The Haunted Hotel z v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 
2 v. — The Blade Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — " I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch z v. — The Legacy of Cain 
a V. — Blind Love 2 v. 

Author of ** Cometh up as a 
Flower," vide Rhoda Broughton. 

Joseph Conrad. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest i v. 

Hugh Conway (F.J. Fargus),t 1 885. 
Called Back z v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Days z v. — A Family Affair 
2 V. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

James Fenimore Cooper (Am.), 
t 1851. 

The Spy (with Portrait) z v. — The Two 
Admirals z v. — The Jack O 'Lantern z v. 

Mrs. Cooper, vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Marie CorellL 

Vendettal 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — "Ardath " 
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3 V. ~ Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
3 ▼. —The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches it. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy s v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan a v. — The Mighty 
Atom IV. — The Murder of Delida it, — 
Ziska IT. — Boy. A Sketch, s t.— The 
Master-Christian a t. 



ti 



Author of "The County.' 
The Cotmty i t. 

George LiUie Craik, \ i866. 
A 'M'"""*^ of E&i^ish Lkeratare and of 
the History of the English Language s t. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Dinah M. Miaock)^ 
f 1887. 
John Halfff'*, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family t v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 T. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women it. — Agatha's Husband i t. — 
Romantic Tales it. — Domestic Stories 
IT. — Mistress and Maid it. — Tbe 
OgilTfes IT.— Lord Erlistoun x t. — 
Christian's Mistake it.- Bread upon 
the Waters i t. — A Noble Life i t. — 
OUto ST. — Two Marriages it. — Studies 
from Life it.— Poems it.— The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 t. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 t. — A BraTO 
Lady 2T. — Hannah st. — Fair France 
it.— My Mother and 1 1 v. — The Little 
Lame Prince it. — Sermons out of Churdi 
IT.— The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkexs 
IT. —A Legacy 2 T.— Young Mrs. Jaidine 
2 T. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches it.— Plain Speaking i t. — 
Miss Tommy i t. — King Arthur i v. 

Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won it.- Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal i t. — Leslie Tyrrell i t. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. IT. — Mildred i t. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 t. — Hero Tre- 
velyan it. — Without Kith or Kin 2T. — 
Only a Butterfly it. — SylTia's Choice; 
Theresa 2 t. — Anne Warwick it. — 
Doreas 2 t. — Two Women 2 t. 

Georgiana M. Craik ft M. C 
Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, br Miss Craik : A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 t. 

Mrs. Augustus Craven, vide Lady 
Pullerton. 



P. Marion Crawford (Am.). 
Mr.Isaacsi t. — Doctor Oandinsi 
To Leeward i t. — A Roman SI 

1 T. — An American Politiciaa i t. 
Zoroaster i t. —A Tale of a Lonely 

2 T. — Saradnesca 2 t. — Marxio'a f 

1 t.— PaulPatoflF 2 t.— With thein 
IT. — Greifenstein 2 t. — Sanf 

2 T. — A Cigarette -Maker's 
IT. — Khaled x t. —The Witch of ] 
2 T. — The Three Fates 2 T. — Don 
ST. — The Children of tiie King it. 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 t. — Marion Darchejc < 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 t. — Tbe "^ 
stons ST. — Casa Braodo 2 t. — 
Johnstone's Son i v. — Taquisara 2 
A Rose of Yesterday it. — Cori« 
2 T. —Via Cruds 2 t. — In Ae Mace 
the King ST. — Marietta, 
Venice 2 t. 



S. R. Crockett. 
The Raiders 2 t. — Qeg KeOy s t. 
The Grey Man 2 t. — Lore IdyQs i t. 

J. W. Cross, vide George EK< 
Ufe. 

Mrs. Pender Cudlip, vide 
A. Thomas. 

Miss Cummins (Am.), f 1866. 
The Lamplighter it. — MabelVaughsa 
I T.— El Fureidt* it.— HauntedHearls r». 

Paul Cushing. 
The Bladcsmith of Voe 2 t. 

"Daily News." 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Arcki- 
bald Forbes and others 3 t. 

Author of "Dark." 
Dark it. 

Richard Harding Davis (An.). 
Gallegber, etc. x t. —Van Bibber sod 
Others i t. 

Daniel De Foe, f I73i- 
Robinson Crusoe i t. 

Margaret Deland (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher x v. 

Author of <« Democracy" (Am.). 
Democraqr z ▼• 
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ithor of ** Demos,** vide QtcOfSgt 
Giasing. 

ithoT of "Diary and Notes," vide 
ithor of ''Horace Templeton.*' 

Charles Dickens, f 1870. 
Ihe Pickwick Qub (with Portrait) 2 ▼. — 
nericAn Notes x v. — Oliver Twist x v. — 
icholaui NicUeby bt. — Sketches x ▼. — 
artxn Chuxslewit a ▼. — A Christmas 
irol ; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
earth x v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
>ld CuriosityShop ; Bamaby Rnidge, etc) 
r. — Pictnres from Iti^ x ▼. — Dombey 
id Son 3 ▼. — David dopperfield 3 t. — 
leak House 4 V. — A Chfld's History of 
iiS^land (2 ▼. S'^M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
r. — Little Dorric (with Illustrations) 4 ▼. 

- Th« Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
V. — A Tale of two Cities a t. — Hunted 
town ; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 

- Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
toriee, etc. x v. — Our Mutual Friend 
mfch. Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
•ugflfage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
fimper's Legacy z v. — Doctor Mari- 
;old's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction i v. 

- The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Uustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
;v. — The Letters of Charles Didcens, ed. 
»y his Sister-in-law and his eldestDanghter 
\ T. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
ad Tales, and John Forster. 

Charles Dickens &Willde Collins. 

No Thorough£ftre ; The Late Miss Hoi- 
ling^ord x v. 

BenjaxninDisraeli, I^rd Beacons- 
field, 1 1881. 
Coningsby x v. — Sybil z v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy x v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
I.otb^ 2 V. — Endymion 2 v. 

Ella Hepworth Dixon. 
The Story of a Modem Woman x v. 

W. Hepworth Dixon, f 1879. 

PerM>nal History of Lord Bacon z ▼. — 
The Holy Land 2 ▼. — New America 2 v. — 
Sfttritnal Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower iv. — Free Rusaa 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conqu^t 
2 V. — Diana, Laidy Lyle 2v. 



L. Dougall (Am.). 
Beggars AH 2 v. 

M6nie Muriel Dowie. 
A Giirl in the Karpathians z v. 

A. Conan Doyle. 
The Sign of Four z v. — Micah Clarke 
2 V. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales z v. — The White Company 
2 V. — A Study in Scarlet x v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City z v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Gtrdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
XT. — The Stark Munro Letters z v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard z v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bemac z v. — 

The Tragedy of the Korosko z v A 

Duet z V. — The Green Flag z v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. 

Professor Henry Dnimmond, 

+ 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life z v. 

Dunton, vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 

The Earl and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles z v. 

The Earl of DufTerin. 
Letters from High Latitudes z v. 

Edward B. Bastwick, f 1883. 
Autobiography of LutfullaJi z v. 

Maria Edgeworth, vide Series for 
the Young, p. 29. 

Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 ▼. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine z ▼. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing X V. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
z V. — Vivian the Beauty z v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths x v. — Pearl-Powder z v. 
The Adventuress z ▼. 

Amelia B. Edwards, f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V. — Hand and Glove z v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 V. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
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leys z ▼. — Monsieiur Maurice x ▼. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
X V. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
XV. — A Thousand Miles np the Nile 2 v. 

— A Poetrr-Book of Modem Poets x v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 ▼. 

M. Betham-Edwards, v, Betham. 

Edward Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Barbara Elbon (Am.). 
Bethesda s ▼. 

George Eliot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 

Cross), f 1880. 

Scenes of Qerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v, — TTie Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Mamer i v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v, — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob x v. — 
Impresnons of Theophrastos Such x v. — 
EsKiys and Leaves from a Note-Book 
XV. — Greorge Eliofs Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

Author of "Elizabeth and her 

Gerxnan Garden." 
Elinbetili and her German Garden x v. 

— The Solitary Summer z v. 

Mrs. Frances Elliot, f 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily i v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome XV. — The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal i v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain s v. — Roman 
Gossip X V. 

Author of ''An Englishwoman's 
Love-Letters." 

An Englishwoman's Love-Letters x v. 

Henry Errolt 
An Ugly Duckling i v. 

E. Rentoul Esler. 
The Way Aey loved at Giimpat x v. 

The Authors of ''Essays and 

Reviews." 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 

XV, 



Author of "Estelle RnsseU." 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Elsa D'Esterre- Keeling. 
Three Sisters x v. — A Langhii^^ Philo- 
sopher rv. — The Professor's Wooing »▼- 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreaadaiid 
X V. — Orchardscroft x v. — Appaasioaata 
IV. — Old Maids and Young > v. — Tlstt 
Queen's Serf x v. 

Author of "Euthanasia.** 
Euthanasia x v. 

Juliana Horatia Ewing, \ 1885. 
Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot x v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing x v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 

Author of "Ejcpiated." 
Expiated t v. 

P.J. Pargus, vide Hugh Conway. 

P. W. Pean) Farrar. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

Authors of "The Fate of FeneHa." 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 AuthorB z v. 

Percy Fendall, vide P. C Phifips. 

George Manville Penn. 
The Parson o' Dnmford • v. — The 
Oerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Henry Fielding, f 1754. 
Tomjonet t v. 

Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Li t er atur e: 
John Wycli£Fe. — Geoffirey Chancer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Tonson. — John 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (vol. 500, pubfasbed 
i860) z V. 

George Fleming (Am.). 
Kismet x v. — Andromeda a v. 

Archibald Forbes, f 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Grermany 9 v. — SoldieriDg 
and Scribbling z v. — Meaiories aad 
Studies of War andPeace s v. — Vide also 

Daily News," War Co n espoudence. 

R. Eta Forrest. 

Eight Days 2 v. 
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Mrs. Forrester. 

"Vnra a ▼, — Rhonaa v. — Roy and Viola. 
; "V- — My Lord and My Lady a v, — I 
lai've Lived and Loved s y. —June ay. — 
>mnia Vanitas x v. — Although he was a 
Lx>rd, and other Tales i y. — Corisande, 
u&d other Tales z v. — Once Again 2 y. — 
Of the World, Worldly I y.— Dearest 
e V. — The Light of other Days i y. -. 
Foo LAte Repented z y. 

John Forster, f 1876. 

The Life of Charles Dickens (with 
Illustrations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith a v. 

Jessie FothergilL 

The First Violin t y. — Probation a v. — 
Made or Marred, and "One of Three" 
X V. — Kitii and Kin ay. — Peril av.— 
Borderland 2 y. 

Author of '*Found Dead," vide 
James Payn. 

Bllen Thomeycroft Fowler. 
A Doable Thread ay. — The Farrins^ 
dons 2 V. 

Caroline Fox, f 187 1. 

Memories of Old Friends from her 
Journals and Letters, edited by Horace 
N. Pym 2 y. 

Author of "Frank Fairlegh" (F. E. 
Smedley), f 1864. 

Frank Fahrlegh a y. 

M. E. Francis. 
The Dnenna of a Grenins z v. 

Harold Frederic (Am.), + 1898. 

Hlmnination ay. — March Hares z v. 

Edward A Freeman, j* 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 
TV. — Select Historical Essays z v. — 
Sketches fix>m French Travel z y. 

James Anthony Froude, f 1894. 
Oceana z v. — The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other I^nays z y. 

Lady Georgiana FuUerton, f 1 8 8 5 . 
Ellen Middleton z v. — Ghrantiey Manor 
2 V. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds* 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter z v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Peaarran 1 v. — TheConntessde Bonneval 



z v. — Rose Leblanc z v. — Seven Stories 
z v. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal z v. 

— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window a v. — Eliane 
a V. (bv Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fnllertoa). — Lanrentia z v. 

Marguerite Gardiner, vide Lady 
Blessington. 

Mrs. Gaskell, f 1865. 

Mary Barton z v. — Ruth a v. — North 
and South z v. — Lhode Leigh, and other 
Tales zy.— The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
ay. — Lois the Witch, etc z v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers a v. -> A Dark Nighf s Work 
z y. — Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cran- 
ford z v. — Cousin PhiUis, and other Tales 
z v. 

Anthor of "Geraldine Hawthorne," 
vide Author of ** Miss Molly." 

Dorothea Gerard (Madame de 
Longard). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha z v. — Ortho- 
dox z V. — The Wrong Man z v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation z v. — A Forgotten Sin z v. 

— One Year z v .— The Supreme Oime z v. 

£. Gerard (Emily de <Easzowska). 
A Secret Mission z v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— The Extermination of Love a v. 

Agnes Gibeme. 

The Corate's Home z y. 

George Gissing. 

A Stoij of Engli 
2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 

Rt Hon. W. £. Gladstone, 



Demos. A Story of English Socialism 
St 



+ 1898. 



Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion z v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
z v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts z v. 

Elinor Qlyn. 
The Vints of Elisabeth z v. 

Hal Godfrey (Charlotte O'Conor- 

Eccles). 
The Re^^uvenation of Miss Semaphore 

X V. 

Oliver Goldsmith, f 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) z y. 

Edward J. Goodman. 
Too Curious z v. 
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Julien Gordon (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diazy z ▼. 

Major-Gen. C G. Gordon, f 1885. 

His Journals at Kartonm. Introducti<m 
and Notes by A. £. Hake (with eig^hteen 
ninstrations) * ▼. 

Mrs. Gore, j* 186 1. 
Castles in the Air i ▼. — The Dean's 
Daughter s y. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 ▼. — Mammon a ▼. — A Life's Lessons 
a V. — The Two Aristocracies a ▼. — Heck- 
ington a ▼. 

Sarah Grand. 
Oar Manifold Nature it. — Babs the 
Lnpossible 2 ▼. 

Miss Grant 
Victor Lescar ay. — The Sun-Maid 
ay. — My Heart's in the Highlands a y. 
— Artiste ay. — Prince Hugo ay. — Cara 
Roma a y. 

Maxwell Gray. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland ay. — 
The Reproach of Annesley a y. 

B. C Grenville : Murray (Trois- 

Etoiles), t iSSi« 
The Member for Par» ay. — Tonng 
Brown ay. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 y. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) ay. — The Russians of To-day 
z y. — French Pictures in English ChalK 
(Second Series) ay. — Strange Tales 
X y. — That Artfiil Vicar ay. — Six Months 
in the Ranks z y . — People I have met x y . 

Ethel St Clair Grimwood. 
My Three Tears in Manipur (with 
Portrait) z y. 

W. A. Baillie Grohman. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese z y. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter (Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York x y. 

F. Anst^ Guthrie, vide Anstey. 

Author of "Guy Livingstone" 

(George Alfred Laurence), j* 1876. 
Ghiy Livingstone z y. — Sword and 
Gown z y. — Barren Honour z y. — 
Border and Basdllez y. — Maurice Dering 
z y. — > Sans Metci ay. — Breaking a 
Butterfly ay. — Anteros ay. — Ha- 
garene a y. 

John Habberton (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 



dren X y. — The Bowsbam Poszle z v.— 
One Tramp; Mrs. Maybnm's Twins it. 

H. Rider Haggard. 
King Solomon's Mines z ▼. — She ay.— 
Jess ay. — Allan Qnatermain >▼. — The 
Witch's Head ay. — Maiwa's Reyeags 
zy. — Mr. Meeson's Will z ▼. — CoIomI 
Quaritch, V. Cay. — Qeopatxa a y. — 
Allan's Wife z y. — Beatrice a y. —Daws 
a y. — Montezuma's Daughter a y. — The 
People of the Mist a y. — Joan Haste a y.— 
Heart of the Worid ay. — The Wisaxd 
z y. — Doctor Theme z y. — Swallow 
ay.— Black Heart and White Heut, 
and Elissa z y. — Lysbeth a y. 

H.Rider Haggard & AndrewLang. 
The World's Desire a y. 

A. E. Hake, vide Gen. Gordon. 

MiB. S. C Hall, t 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? z ▼. — Marian 
a y. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, f 1894. 
Mamome z y . — Fzeadi and English ay. 

Miss Iza Hardy, vide Author of 
**Not Easily Jealous." 

Thomas Hardy. 
The Hand of Ethelberta a y. — Far 
from tiie Madding Crowd a y. — The Re- 
turn of the Native ay. — The Trumpet- 
M»or ay. — A Laodicean ay. — Two on 
a Tower ay. — A Pair of Blue Byes a y. 
— A Grroup of Noble Dames z y. — Tcss 
of the D'Urberrilles ay. — Life's Little 
Ironies z y. — Jnde the Obscure a y. 

Beatrice Harraden. 
Ships that pass in the Night z y. — 
In Varjring Moods z y. — Hilda Stra£ford, 
and Tne Remittance Man z y. — The 
Fowler a y. 

Agnes Harrison. 

Martin's Vineyard z y. 

Bret Harte (Am.). 
Prose and Poetnr (Tales ot dm Aigo- 
nants:— -The LnoE of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc — 
Spanish and American L^ends; Cm- 
densed Novels; Ciric and Character 
Sketches; Poems) a y. — Idyls of ttte 
Foothills X y. — Gabriel Conroy a y. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar zy. — Thankial 
Blossom, and other Tales x y. — The 
Story of a Mine z y. — Drift from Two 
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Shores x t. — An HeirMi of Red "Dogt 

and other Sketches it. — The Twins of 

Table Aftonntain, and other Tales z ▼. — 

Je£F Brig-gs's Lo^e Story, and other Tales 

X ▼. — .^p* and other Stories it. — On 

the Frontier it. — By Shore and Sedge 

X ▼. — Manna it. — Snow-bound at 

Bae^le's f •n^ Derfl's Ford z ▼. — The 

Crasade of the "Excelsior" z y. — A 

2£illioiiaire of Ronrh- and -Ready, and 

other Xales i ▼. — Captain Jim's Friend, 

and the Azgonanti of North Liberty z ▼. 

— Creasy z ▼. — The Heritage of Dedlow 

Marsh, and other Tales z ▼. — A Waif of 

the Plains z ▼. — A Ward of the Golden 

Qate XT. — A Sappho of Grreen Springs, 

and other Tales z t. — A Fint Family of 

Tasajara z t.— Colonel Starbottle's Client, 

and some other People z t. ~ Snsy zt. — 

Sally Dows, etc z t. — A Ftot6gee of 

Tack Hamlin's, etc. z t. — The Bell- 

jKinser of Angel's, etc. z t. — Clarence 

z ▼. — In a Hollow of the HUls, and The 

Devodon of Enriqnes zt. — TheAncestors 

of Peter Atiierly, etc. it. — Three Partneis 

I ▼. — Tales of Trail and Town i t. — 

Stories in Light and Shadow z t. — Mr. 

JaickHamlia*sMediation,and otherStories 

XV.— From Sand-Hill to Pine z t. — 

Under tiie Redwoods z t. 

Sir Henry Havdock, vide Rev. W. 
Brock 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.), 
f 1864. 

The Scariet Letter z t. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Fann) s t. — Passages 
from tiie English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 1 t. 

Mrs. Hector, vide Mrs. Alexander. 

Author of << The Heir of Red- 
dyffe," vide Charlotte M. Yonge: 

Sir Arthur Helps, f 1875. 
Friends in Conndl st. -^Iran de Biron 

Mrs. Pelida Hemans, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works z t. 

Maurice Hewlett 
The Forest LoTors z t. — Little NotoIs 
of Italy z T. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Tea-and-Nay s t. — New Can- 
terbury Tales z t. 

Robert Hichens. 
Flames s t. — The SlaTO 1 t. 



Admiral Hobart Pasha, f 1886. 
Sketches from my Life z t. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 
The Grods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham z t. — The Serious Wooing 

Z T. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow it. — Out of Court 

ST. 

Annie B. Holdsworth. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
z T. — > The Grods Arrire z t. — The Val- 
ley of tile Great Shadow z t. 

Holme Lee, vide Harriet Parr. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (Am.), 

1 1894- 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
z T. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table z T. — The Poet at the Break£ut- 
Table z t. — OTer the Teacups z t. 

Anthony Hope (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow z t. — A Change 
of Air ZT. — Half a Hero z t. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess z t. — The God 
in the Car zt. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio z t. — Comedies of Courtship 
z T. — The Heart of Princess Osra it. — 
Phroso ST. — Simon Dale a t. — Rupert 
of Hentsau z t. — The King's Mirror 
s T.— > Qnisanti z t. — Tristram of Blent 2 t. 

Tighe Hopkins. 
An Idler in Old France z t. — The 
Man in the Iron Mask z t. 

Author of "Horace Templeton." 
Diary and Notes z t. 

Ernest William Homung. 
A Bride from the Bush z t. — Under 
Two Skies z t. — Tiny Luttrell z t. — 
The Boss of Taroomba z t. — My Lord 
Duke z T. — Young Blood z ▼. — Some 
Persons Unknown it. — The Amateur 
Cracksman z t. — The Rogue's March z t. 
— The Belle of Toorak z t. — Peccari z t. 

•* Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. Z85Z-56. 
36 T. — NoVRLS and Talss reprinted frt>m 
Household Words by Charies Dickens. 
Z856-59. zz T. 

Mrs. Houstoun, vide "Recom- 
I mended to Merc^." 
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Aathor of **How to be Happy 
though Married.** 
Haw to be Happy though Married x ▼. 

Blanche Willis Howard (Am.), 

1 1899. 
One Suminex it. — Aunt Secena i ▼• — 
Giienn t v. — Tony, the Maid, otc z v. — 
The Open Door a ▼. 

Blanche Willis Howard, f 1899, 
& William Sharp. 
A Fellowe and His Wife z ▼. 

William Dean Howells (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion z v. — The 
lady of the Arooatook it. — A Modem 
Instance a ▼. — The Undiscovered Country 
X V. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) z v. 

— Italian Journeys z ▼. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance zv. — Their Wedding Journey 
IV. — A Fearful Responsibili^r, and 
Tonelli's Marriage z v. — A Woman's 
Reason s v. — Dr. Breen's Practice z v. — 
The Rise of Silas Liapham a v. — A Pair 
of Patient Iiovers z v. 

Thomas Hughes, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days z v. 

Mrs. Hungerford (Mrs. Argles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey a v. 

— Faith and Unfaith a v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys f Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
z V. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales IV. — Phyllu 2 v. — Kossmoyne 
2 V. — Doris a V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc z V. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories z V. — Green Pleasure and Ghrey 
Grrief 2 ▼. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington z v. — Lad^ Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds z v. — A 
Modem Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker z v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc z v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories z v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 
2 V. — The Duchess z v. — Lady Vemer's 
Flight z V. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and " When in Doubt" z ▼. — Nora 
Creina 2 ▼. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories z V. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery z v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover z v. — Peter's Wife a v. — 
The "Iliree Graces z v. — A Tug of War 
z V. — The Profisssor's Experiment 2 v. — 



A Point of Conscience x ▼. — A loedfy 
Girl z V. — Lovice z ▼. — The Comin^dT 
Chloe zv. 

Mrs. Hunt, vide Avexil 
BeaumonL 

Violet HunL 
The Human Interest z ▼. 

Jean Ingelow, -j* 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems a v. — 
Fated to be Free s ▼. — Sarah ds 
Berenger a v. — Don John a ▼. 

The Hon. Lady Inglis. 
The Siege of Lucknow z v. 

John H. Ingram, vide £. A Foe. 

Iota, vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caf^ 

Washington Irving (Am.), f 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) z v.— 
The Life of Mahomet i v. — Lives of dta 
Successors of Mahomet z v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith z V. — Chronicles of Wolfect's Rootf 
z V. — Lifo of George Washington 5 v. 

Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885- 
Ramona 2 v. 

W. W. Jacobs. 

Many Cargoes z v. — The Skij^ier's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
z V. — Sea Urchins z ▼. — A Master of 
Craft z V. — Light Freights z v. 

Charles T. C James. 
Holy Wedlock z v. 

G. P. R. James, f i860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) z v. — 
Forest Days z v. —The False Heir z v.— 
Arabella Stuart z v. — Rose d'Albrat 
z V. — ArrahNeil z v.-^^Aginoourtxv.- 
The Smuggler z v. -- The Step-Mo^er 
2 v. — MJiuchamp z v. — HeideHM^E 
z V. — The Gipsy z v. — The Caitle of 
Ehrenstein z v. — Darnley z v. — Rnttoti 
2 V. — The Convict a v. — Sir Thaodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

Henry James (AmA 
The American a v. — The Europeaas 
z v. — Daisy Miller ; An Intematioaal 
Episode ; Four Meetings z v. — Rodecid: 
Hudson a V. •— The Madonna of ths 
Future, etc z v. — Eugene Pidcocisg, 
etc. z V. —> Confidence z v. — Waihiof^ 
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m Square, etc a v. — The Ponrait of a 
imAy 3 ▼. — Foreign Farts i v. — French 
'oets and Novelists z v. — The Siege of 
«ondon; The Point of View; A Pas- 
ionata Pilprim i v. — Portraits of Places 
^. — A Lrittle Tour in France x t. 

J. Cordy Jeafireson. 

A Book about Doctors 1 v. — A 
WToman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Eteal Lord Byron 3 v. 

Mrs. Charles Jenkin, j- 1885. 

"Wlio Breaks— Pays" i v. — Skir- 
mishing XV. — Once and Again a v. — 
Two French Marriages a v. — Within an 
Ace XV. — Jupiter's Daughters x v. 

Bdward Jenkins. 
Giinx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam 2 v. 

Author of "Jennie of *The 
Prince V" viae B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
X V. — Diary of a PUgxinuge, and Six 
Essays x v. — Novel Notes x v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green x v. •— 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
X V. — Thiee Men on the Bummel x v. 

Douglas Jerrold, t 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 V. — - Men of Character 2 v. 

Author of ** John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow, vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Samuel Johnson, f 1784. 
Lives of the English PoeU 2 v. 

Emily Jolly. 
O^nel Dacre 2 v. 

Author of *«Jo6hua Davidson," 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Miss JuUa Kavanagh, f 1877. 

Nathalie a v. — Daisy Bums 2 v. — 
Grrace Leo 2 v. — Rachel Gray i ▼• 7- 
AdUe 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
XV. — QtteenMab2V. — Beatrice 2V. — 



Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora s v. — 
Silvia 2 V. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
s V. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p, 29. 

Annie Keary, f i879* 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2V. 

D'Esterre- Keeling, vide Esterre. 

Thomas a Kempis. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
£rom the T^titi by W. Benham, b.d. x v. 

Richard B. Kimball (Am.), f 
Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x v. — Undercurrents i v. — 
Was he Successful? x v. —To-Day in New 
York X V. 

Alexander William Kinglake, 
t 1891. 

Eothen XV. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea X4 v. 

Charles Kingsley, f 1875. 

Yeast XV. — Westward ho 1 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke IV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Henry Kingsley, -j- 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
Geof&y Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Vsdentin i v. — Oakshott Castle x v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 

Albert Kinross. 
An Opera and Lady Gxasmere x v. 

Rudyard Kipling. 
Plain Tales from the Hills x v. —The 
Second Jungle Book x v. — The Seven 
Seas XV. — ''Captains Courageous" 
X V. — The Day's Work x v. — A Fleet 
in Being x v. — Stalky & Co, x v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. —The City of Dreadful 
Night XV. — Kim x v. 

May Lafifan. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. X V. 

Charles Lamb, + 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 

Mary Langdon (Am.). 
Ida May XV. 
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Kv&at of **The Laat of the Cava- 
liers" (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavalien t ▼. — The 
Gain of a Loss * t. 

M me de Laszowska, vide B.Gerard. 
The Hon. Emily Lawless. 

Hurrith X ▼. 

George Alfred Laurence, vide 
Author of " Guy Livingstone." 

** Leaves from the Journal of 

our Life in the Highlands," vide 

Victoria R L 

Holme Lee, j- 1900, vide Harriet 
Parr. 

J. S. Le Panu, f 1873. 
Uncle SOas s ▼• — Ghiy Deyerell t ▼. 

Mark Lemon, j- 1870. 
Wait for the End t ▼. — Loved at Last 
2 V. — Falkner Lyle s ▼. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales a ▼. — Golden Fetters 

2 V. 

Author of *<The Letters of Her 

Mother to Elizabeth." 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elixabetfa 

X V. 

Charles Lever, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghae x ▼. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer a ▼. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of " Ours" 3 v. — 
Jack Hinton a ▼. — The Daltons 4 ▼. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 ▼. — The 
Martina of Cro* Martin 3 ▼. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 ▼. — Roland Cashel 

3 ▼. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Crefan a ▼. — One of Them 2 ▼. — 
Maurice Tiemay a t. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 ▼. — Barrington 2 ▼. — A Day's Ride 
2 ▼. — Luttrell of Arran a ▼. — Tony Butler 
2 ▼. — Sir Brook Foasbrooke a ▼. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly ay. — A 
Rent in a Cloud x ▼. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's I ▼. — St Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions x ▼. — Lord Kil- 
fobbin 2 V. 

S. Levett-Yeats. 
Hie Honour of Savelli i v. — The 
Chevalier d* Aurlac x v. — The Traitor's 
Way XV. 



G. H. 

Ranthorae z v. 
Common Life a v 
Art of Acting x v. 



t «87« 

— The 

— On Adots 



Mrs. B. Lynn Linton, \ 1898. 

The true History of Joshua I>» 
X v. — Patricia Kemball a ▼. — 
Atonement of Learn Dnndas a ▼. — > 
World well Lost a v. — Under 
Lord? a V. — With a Silken Thread, 
other Stories x v. — Todhunters' at 
in' Head, and other Stories x v. — "M 
Lovel " a v. — The Girl of the F 
and other Social Essays x v. — lone a v.^ 

\ 

Laurence W. M. Lockhart, f 1 882. 
Mine is Thine a v. 

Lord Augustus Loftus. 

Diplomatic Reminiscenoas 1837 -rMa 
(with Portrait) a v. 

l/ivam de Longard, vide D. Gerard. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfdlow 

(Am.), t 1882. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 V.— 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Afichieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tracedies x v. 
— The Diidne Tragedy x v. — Flower-de- 
Lucot and Three Books of Song x v. ^ 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poens 

I V. 

Margaret Lonsdale. 

Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) X v. 

Author of ''A Lost Battle." 
A Lost Battle a v. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bait. 

The Pleasures of Life x v. — The Beao- 
ties of Nature (ipnth Blustrations) x v.— 
The Use of Life x v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) a v. 

^Lutfullah," vide Bastwick. 

Edna LyalL 

We Two a V. — Donovan a v. — Is 
the Golden Davs a v. — Knight-Etnot 
a V. — Won by waiting a v. — Wayfiuisf 
Men a V. — Hope the Hermit a v. — 
Doreea a v. 

Lord Lytton, vide B. Bulwer. 
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Robert Lord Lytton (Owen 
Meredith), f 1891. 
2 T. — Fables in Song s ▼. 



I^aarten Maartens. 
rha Sin of Joost A^elingh i ▼. — An 
I Maid's Lovc! 2 ▼. — God's Fool 2 y. 
Th© Grroater Glonr 2 ▼. — My Lady 
ibody 2 V. — H«r Memory it. — Some 
unen I have known x ▼. 

lomas Babington, Lord Mac- 

aulay, f 1^59. 
History of England (with Portrait) 
V. — C;ritical and Historical Essays s v. 
XAy% at Ancient Rome x v. — Speeches 
r. — Biographical Essays it. — Wil- 
im Pitt , Atterbnry it. — (See also 
rerelyan). 

Jusdn MOCarthy. 
Tho Waterdale Neighbonrs s ▼. — 
lear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
ttope 2 ▼. — A History of our own Times 
V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A short 
[istory of our own Times s t. — A 
Bstory of the Four Greorges vols, x Ac 
. — A History of our own Times vols. 
• & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
rour Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
, & 5 (supplemental). 

George Mac Donald. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen s v. — Annals 
>i a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. ~ David 
Qginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 

IV. Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 

St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Loswe 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales it.— The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 

Mrs. Mackamess, f 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories x v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 V. — A Mingled Yam 2 v. 

Eric Mackay, + 1898. 
Love Letters of a Viohnist, and other 
Poems X v. 

Charles MO Knight (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 

Ian Maclaren. 
Beade the Bonnie Brier Bush x t. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyno x v. 

Norman Macleod, j- 1872. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 



James Macpherson, j* 1696, vicU 
Ossian. 

Mrs. Macquoid. 
Fatty ST. — Muiam's Marriage 2 t. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon X V. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 

— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover 2 t. 

Author of ** Mademoiselle Mori" 
(Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise x v. 

— Madame Fontenoy x v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm it. — The Atelier du 
Lys ST. — In the Olden Time 2 t. 

Lord Mahon, vicU Stanhope. 

£. S. Maine. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 

Lucas Malet 
Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 t. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. 

The Earl of Malmesbuiy, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mary B. Mann. 
A ^Wnter's Tale x v. — The Cedar 
Star XT. 

Robert Blachford Mansfield. 
The Log of the Water Lily i v. 

Mark Twain, vide Twain. 

Author of *<Mannome," vide 
P. Q. Hamerton. 

CapL Marryat, f 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) x v. — 
Perdval Keene i v. — Peter Simple x v. — 
Taphet in Search of a Father x t. — 
Monsieur Violet x t. ~ The Settlers in 
(Canada i v. — The Mission i v. — The 
Privateer's-Man x t. — The Children of 
the New-Forest i v. — Valerie x v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy x t. —The King's 
Own XT. 

Florence Marryat, j- 1899. 
Lore's Conflict 2 t. — For Ever aifd 
Ever 2 T. — • The Confessions of Gerald 
Estconrt 2 t. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Vfaonique 2 t. — Petrond 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods X V. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat x v. — Mad Dumaresq s t. — 
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No Intentions 2 ▼. — Fighting the Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Heart ; An (Jtter Im- 
possibility XV. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories it. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories it. — ** My 
own Child" 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2 ▼. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson it. — Written in Fire 
2 ▼. — Her World against a Lie 2 ▼. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 ▼. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 V. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
' (with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
IV. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 V. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Grentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin x v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

— The Spirit World i v. — The Beautiful 
Sood X V. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stnbbs XV. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness i v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x v. — A Soul on 
Fire XV. — Iris the Avenger x v. 

Mrs. Anne Marsh (Caldwell), 

t 1874. 

RavensdifFe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 

2 V. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 

The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 

Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 

2 V. 

Mrs. Bmma Marshall, -f- 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta i v. — Lady Alice 1 v. — 
Dayspring x v. — Life's Aftermath i v. — 
In the East Country x v. — No.XIH; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal i v. — In 
Four Reigns i v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse IV. — In the City of Flowers i v. — 
Alma IV. — Under Salisbury Spire i v. 

— The End Crowns All i v. — Winchester 
Meads x v. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Winiirede's Journal z v. — Bristol Bells 
I V. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell IV, — A Lily among Thorns i v. 

— Penshurst Castle z v. — Kensington 
Palace i v. ~ The White King's Daughter 



I V. — The Master of the Muskaams i 

— An Escape from the Tower x ▼. — 
Haunt of Ancient Peace z v. — CaaAd 
Meadow z v. — In the Choir of Wesl-I 
minster Abbey i v. — The Toun^;' Qoees! 
of Hearts z v. — Under the Dome of Str ' 
Paul's z V. — The Pazaoa's DangliM 

i 

Helen Mathers(Mrs.HemyReevesu 

*<Cherry Ripe I " 2 v. — *<Land o' UmI 
Leal" IV. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v.<^ 

— As he comes up tne Stair, etc x ▼. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's AoqoiCtal 
2 V. — Found Ont z v. — Murder or Masi* 
slaughter? z v. — The Fashion cftina 
World (80 Pf.) —Blind Justice, and ««'W1m^ 
being dead, yet Speaketfa " x ▼. — WAatf 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Womaa 
IV. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Bedcy s ▼. — 
Cinders i v. 

Colonel Maurice. 

The Balance of MHitaiy Power in 
Europe i v. 

George du Maimer, ^ 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 ▼. 

Mrs. Maxwell, vide Miss Braddon. 

Author of '^Mehalah," vide Baring- 
Gould. 

George J. WhyteMelvffle, f 1878. 

Kate Coventry z v. — Holmby House 
2 V. — Digby Grand i v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes ai 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 1 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. z V. — Contraband i v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Undefohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto i v. — Sister Louise z v. — 
Rosine z v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. — Riding Recollections it. 

Memorial Volumes, vide Five 

Centuries (voL 500); The New 

Testament (vol. 1000); Heniy 

Morley (vol. 2000). 

George Meredith. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel f v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians z v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The AmajeSng Marriage 
2 v. 
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wen ]SAeredith,9f<i^ Robert Lord 
Ljrtton. 

Leonard Merrick. 

Xhe 3if an who was good i ▼. — This 
ia^e of Fools x ▼. — Cynthia i v. — One 
tan's View i v. — The Actor-Manager 
▼. — The Worldlings x v. 

Henry Seton Merriman. 
Totm^ Mistier i v. — Prisoners and 
^ptives ST. — From One Generation to 
motber i ▼. —With Edged Tools » ▼. — 
lie Sowers ay. — Flotsam i t. — In 
Ledar's Tents i y. — Roden*s Comer 
▼. — The Isle of Unrest x y. 

a. S. Merriman & S. G.Tallentyre. 

The Money-Spinner, etc x ▼. 

John Milton, f 1674. 
Poetical Works z ▼. 

Author of "Miss Molly." 
Geraldine Hawthorne z ▼. 

Author of "Molly Bawn," vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood x v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 V. — Thwarted x y. — Wild Mike 
X y. — Seaforth ay. — The Blue Veil 
IV. — Transformed i y. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. x y. — Colonel 
Norton a y. —Prejudged i y. 

Frank Frankfort Moore. 
««I Forbid the Banns" 2 y. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 y. — One Fair Daughter 
I ▼. — They Call it Loye ay.— The 
Jessamy Bride x y. — The Millionaires 
1 V. — Nell Qwyn— Comedian x y. 

George Moore. 
Celibates x y. — Eyelyn Innes a y. — 
Sister Teresa a y. 

Thomas Moore, f 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 y. 

Lady Morgan, f 1859. 
Memoirs 3 y. 

Henry Morley, f 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(y. aooo, published x88x) x y. 



V\^illxam Morris. 
A Selection from his Poems. Effited 
with a Memoir by F. Hue£Fer x y. 

Arthur Morrison. 
Tales of Mean Streets i y. — A Child 
of the Jago x y. — To London Town i y. 
— Cunning Murrell x y. 

James FuUarton Mnirhead. 
The Land of Contrafts x y. 

Miss Mulock, vide Mrs. Craik. 

David Christie Murray. 
Rainbow Gold a y. 

Grenville: Murray, v^Grenville. 

Author of "My Utde Lady," vide 
E. Frances Poynter. 

The New Testament 
The Authorised English Vernon, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantino Tlschen- 
dorf (yol. xooo, published 1869) x y. 

Mrs. C J. Newby. 
Common Sense a y. 

Dr. J. H. Newman (Cardinal New- 
man), f 1890. 
Callistaxy. 

Mrs. Nicholls, vide Currer Bell. 

Author of "Nina Balatka," vide 
Anthony Trollope. 

Author of "No Church" (F. 

Robinson). 
No Church ay. — Owen :— a Waif 2 y. 

Lady Augusta Noel. 
From Generation to Generation x v. — 
Hithersea Mere a y. 

Frank N orris (Am.). 
The Octopus a y. 

W. E. Norris. 
My Friend Jim i y. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder ay. — Major and Minor ay. — 
The Rogue 2 y. — iNOss Shaflto 2 y. — Mrs. 
Fenton x y. — Misadyentnre ay. — Saint 
Ann's X y. — A Victim of Good Luck 
I y. — The Dancer in Yellow x y. — 
Clarissa Furiosa ay. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 y. — The Fight for the Crown 
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XV. — ThoWidowor x ▼. — Giles Ingilby it. 
— The Flower of the Flock i v. — His 
Own Father x v. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton, f 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleatfa t ▼. — Lost and 
Saved a V. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

Author of **Not Easily Jealous" 

(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous a v. 

*' Novels and Tales," vide ** House- 
hold Words." 

Charlotte O'Conor-Bccles, vide 
Hal Godfrey. 

Laurence Oliphant, j* 1888. 
Altiora Feto iv. — Masollam t v. 

Mrs. Oliphant, f 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers a v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland i v. — Agnes s T. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family x v. — Salem Chapel a v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life a v. — 
A Rose in June x v. — The Storv of 
Valentine and his Brother a v. — White- 
ladies 2 V. — The Curate in Cha^e x v. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Caritj^ 2 V. — Young Musgravo 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 V. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Hany Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust a v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 V. — The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 

iv. — The Wiiard's Son 3 V. — A 
ountry Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Nttghbours on the Green x v. — TheDuke's 
Daughter x v. — The Fugitives x v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen x v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2 V. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune a v, — The Ways of Life x v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 

**One who has kept a Diary," 
vide George W. B. Russell. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Oasian. Translated by 
James Macphersos x v. 



Ouida. 
Idalia 2 V. — Tricotrin 2 T. --Pttck 2 V. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore it. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — FoUe-Faxino s t. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flandea; 
A Branch of Lilac; A l^ovenoe Rosa 
XV. — Cedl Castlemaine's Gage, and otiiec 
Novelettes x v. — Madame la Marquibe, 
and other Novelettes x v. — Pascaxti s v. 

— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two litde 
Wooden Shoes x v. — Signa(with Portrait 
vv. — InaWinterQty xv. — Ariadnfeav.— 
Friendship s v. — Modis 3 V. — Kj^strdb, 
and other Stories x v. — A Village Con- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 V. — Bimfai 
XV. — Wanda 3 v. — Frescoes and othtc 
Stories XV. — Princess Napraadne 3 v. — 
Othmar 3 v. — A Rainyjune (60 Pf.). Doa 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party x v. — 
Gnilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Rnffino, and 
other Stories x v. — Santa Barbara, efec 
XV. — Two Offenden x ▼. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. x v. — Toxin, and odier Fapca 
X V. ■— Le Solve, and Tonia i v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altroist, and Four 
Essays x v. — La Strega, and odier 
Stones XV.—- The Waters of Edera x v. 

— Street Dust, and Otiier Stories x v. — 
Critical Studies x v. 

Author of **The Outcasts," vide 
"Roy TelleL" 

Gilbert Parker. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. 

Harriet Parr (Holme Lee), f 1900. 
Basil Godfrey' Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beantifal 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title ol 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Famoas 
Tear x v. — Katherine's Trial x v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fair£uc 2 v. — Bea 
Mxlner's Wooing z v. — Straightforwaid 
2 V. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2 v. — A Poor 
Squire x v. 

Mrs. Parr. 
Dorothy Fox x v. -- The Prescotts of 
Pamphnion a v. — The Grosan Smithy, etc. 
XV. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

George Paston. 
A Study in Prejudices z v. — A Fak 
Deceiver x v. 

Mrs. Paul, vide Author of "Still 

Waters." 
Author of *<Paul PerroU" (Mis. 
Caroline Ctive). 
Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Tear 
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f 

i-v. — IVhy Panl Ferrott kffled his Wife 

James Pa3m, f 1898. 
Found Dead xv. — Gwendoline's Haiv 
rest X -v. — Like Father, Kke Son s ▼. — 
Sot 'Wooed, but Won ay. — Cedl't Tryst 
t ▼. — A Woman't Vengeance 2 ▼. — 
MCurpHy** Master x ▼. — In the Heart of 
a TTill, and other Stories x v. — At Her 
Mercy !▼. — The Best of Husbands 2 y. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 ▼. — 
Fallen Fortunes sv. —What He cost Her 
av. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Bla^ than 
«re're Painted 2 t. — Under one Roof 
» V. — ^f ^ Spirits XV. — High Spints 
(Second Striet) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile ay. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 1 y. — Some Private Views 
!▼. — For Cash Oid^ ay. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 y. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) ay. — Some Literary Re* 
eoUections x y. — The Talk of the Town 
XV. — The Luck of the Darrells ay. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 y .— Holiday Tasks 
I ▼. — Glow -Worm Tales (Firtt Series) 
XV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Series) 
X ▼. — A Prince of the Blood 2 y. — Hie 
Mystery of Mirbridge ay. — The Burnt 
Million 2 y. — The Word and the Will 
a ▼• — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones X y. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton ay. — A Stumble on the Thre^old 
ay. — A Trying Patient x y. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x y. — 
In Market Overt x y. — The Disappear- 
ance of George DriffsU, and other Tales 
X y. — Another's Burden etc. x y. — The 
Badcwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x y. 

Frances Mary Peard. 
OneYear ay. — TheRose-Garden x y. — 
Unawares i y. — Thorpe Regis xy. — A 
Winter Story x y. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories x y. — Cartouche x y. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
ay. — Contradictions ay. — Near Neigh- 
bours X y. — Alicia Tennant x y. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x y. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Number 
Two xy. 

Max Pembexton. 

The ImfMregnaUe City x v. — A Woman 

of Kronstadt x y. — The Phantom Army 

X y. — The Garden of Swords x y. — The 

Footrteps of a Throne X y. — Pro Patrit X y. 

Bishop Thomas Percy, j* 181 1. 
ReUques of Ancient English Poetry jy. 



F. C Philips. 
As in a Looking Glass x y. — The Dean 
and his Daughter x y. — Lucy Smith x y. — 
A Ludy Toung Woman x y. — Jade and 
Three Jills x y. — Little Mrs. Murray x y.— 
YonngMr.Ainslie's Courtship xy. — Social 
Vicissitudes x y. — Extenuating Grcum- 
stances, and A French Marriage x y. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xy. — Constance 
2 y. — That Wicked Mademoiselle, etc. 
x y. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc x y. — 
Black and White x y. — " One Never 
EInows" 2 y. — Of Course x y. — Miss 
Onnerod's Prot^ x y. — My little Hus- 
band X y. — Mrs. Bouyerie x y. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories xy. — 
A Deril in Nun's Veiling x y. — - A Full 
Confession, and other Stories x y. — The 
Luckiest of Three x y. — Poor Little Bella 
X y. — Elisa Qarke, G over n ess, and Other 
Stories X y. — Marriage, etc. x y. 

F. C Philips & Percy FendalL 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x y. — Margaret 
Byng X y. 

F. C Philips & C J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phx3me xy. — ^The Scudamores 
X y. — A Maiden Fair to See x y. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage x v. 

Bden Phillpotts. 
lying Prophets 2 y. — The Human Boy 
X y. — Sons of the Morning ay. — The 
Good Red Earth x y. 

Miss Piddington , vide Author of 
''The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Edgar Allan Poe (Am.), f 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by Tohn H. Ingram x v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x v. 

Alexander Pope, j- 1744. 
SelectPoeticalWorks (with Portrait) x v. 

Miss B. Frances Po3mter. 
My Little Lady a y. — ErsiUa a y. — 
Among tiie Hills x y. — Madame de 
Presn^ x y. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Zero x y. — Affinities x y. — The Head 
Station a y. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss (Am.), f 1878. 
Stepping Heavenwaxd x y. 

The Prince Consort, f 1861. 

His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x y. 
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Richard Pryce. 
Mln Maxwell's Affections x ▼. — The 
Quiet Mn. Fleming it. — Time and the 
Woman x ▼. 

Hor. N. IV^f v*^ Caroline Fox. 

Q (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 
Noughts and Croaaes x v. — I Saw Three 
Ships XV. — Dead Man's Rock x v. — la 
and other Tales it. — The Ship of Stars 

X V. 

H. M. the Queen, vide Victoria R. I. 

W. Eraser Rae. 
Westward by Kail x v. — Miss Bayle*s 
Romance 2 v. — The Business oflravel i v. 

C £. Raimond (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 ▼. ' 



n 



Author of *<The Rajah's Heir. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Charles Reade, f 1S84. 

*'It is never too late to mend" s v. — 

XV. — 



>f 



"Love me little, love me long 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington XV. — Christie Johnstone x v. — 
A Simpleton a v. — The Wandering Heir 
XV. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Doubleiace x v. 

Author of ** Recommended to 

Mercy" (Mrs. Houstoun). 
"Recommended to Mercy" 2 v. — 
Zoe's "Brand" 2 v. 

Mrs. Reeves, vide Helen Mathers. 

Grace Rhys. 
Mazy Dominic x v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

James Rice, vide Walter Besant 

Alfred Bate Richards, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

S. Richardson, f 1761. 
Harlowo 4 v. 

MxB. RiddeU (F. G. Trafford). 

George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Pronuse 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, vide 
Miss Thackeray. 



Miss Roberts, vide Author 
** Mademoiselle Moxi" 

Rev. Frederick W. Robextson, 

Sermons 4 v. 

Miss Robins, vide Raimond. 

F. Robinson, vide Author of ** N4 

Church." 

Charles H. Ross. 
The Pretty Widow z v. — A LoodsM 
Romance 2 v. 

Martin Ross, vide SomerviHe. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, f 1882. 

Poems XV. — Ballads and Sonnets xv. 

♦*Roy TeUet." 
The Outcasts z v. — A Dxau^t of 
Lethe x v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

J. Ruffini, t 1881. 
Lavinia 2 ▼. — Doctor Antonio x v. — 
LfOrenzo Benooi x v. — 'NHncenxo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x v. 

W. Clark RusselL 
A Sailor's Sweetheart s v. — The 
** "Lady Maud*' 2 v. — A Sea Queen t v. 

George W. £. RusselL 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has k^t a Diary 2 ▼. 

George Augustus Sala, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon s v. 

John Saunders. 
Israel Mort , Ovennan 2 v. — Tbt 
Shipowner's Daughter 2 v. — A NoliU 
Wife 2 V. 

Katherine Saunders (Mrs. Cooper). 

Joan Menyweather, and other Talai 
XV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tal« 
x V. — TheHigh Millss ▼. — Sebastian if. 

Richard Henry Savage (Axn.). 

My OfiBdal Wife x v. — TheliUleLady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait s ▼. — Peine* 
Schamyl's Wooing x v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 V. — Delil^ of Harlem 2 v. — Tht 
Anarchist 2 v. -~ A Daiugfater of Jodsi 
z V. — In the Old Chateau x ▼. — Mia 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. — Chedud 
Through 2 v — A Modem Cotsairs v. ~ 
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the 



The White Lady of 
- In the House of His 



Swim 2 ▼. • 
avatka 2 t. 

Olive Schreiner. 
Trooper P^er Hallcet of Mashona- 
tnd X -v. 

Sir Walter Scott, f 1832. 
"Waverlaj (with Portrait) i v. — The 
LntiqTia37 i v. — Ivanhoe i ▼. — Kenil- 
rorth I ▼. — Quentin Durwaxd 1 v. — Old 
fortaJity x v. — Guy Mannering x v. — 
JLoh Roy IV.— The Pirate x ▼. — The 
P'ortases of Nigel x t. — The Black Dwarf ; 
!^ ]L,egend of Montrose it. — The Bride 
if HAxxaaermoox x v. — The Heart of Mid- 
LothiAn 2 V. — The Monastery i ▼. — The 
&bbot I ▼. — Pevcril of the Peak 2 ▼. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock i ▼. — 
rbe Fair Maid of Perth x ▼. — Anne of 
Greierstein x ▼. 

Prof. J. R. Seeley, M.A., t *895- 

Life and Times of Strfn (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 ▼. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land IV. — Goethe x v. 

Elizabeth SewelL 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Unula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The £aq»erience of Life 2 v. 

V7illiam Shakespeare, j- 16 16. 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtfiil Plavs 1 v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37nmnbers, at A o»30* ®^cl^ number. 

William Sharp, v. Miss Howard. 

Percy Bsrsshe Shelley, f 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems x v. 

Nathan Sheppard (Am.), f 1888. 

Shut up in Paris i v. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, f 1 8 1 6. 

The Dramatic Works x v. 

J. Henry Shorthouse. 
John Inglcsant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaisei V. 

Rudolf a Slatin Pasha, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 
F. E. Smedley, vide Author of 
••Frank Fairlegh." 

Tobias Smollett, f 1771. 
Roderick Random x v. — Humphry 
Clinker i v. — Peregrine Pickle 1 v. 



Author of "Society in London." 

Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x v. 

E^ OS. Somerville ft Martin Ross. 
Naboth's Vineyard x v. 

Author of" The Spanish Brothers." 
The Spanish Brodiers s v. 

Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

G. W. Stcevens, f 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith x v. 

Laurence Sterne, f 1768. 
Tristram Shandy x v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrsut) x v. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, + 1894. 

Treasure Island i v. — Dr. Jeiyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x v. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black Arrow x v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae x v. — The Merry 
Men, etc. i v. — Across the Plains, etc. i v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x v. — 
Catriona x v. — Weir of Hermiston x v. — 
St. Ives 2 V. — In the South Seas 2 v. 

Author of "Still Waters" (Mrs. 
Paul). 

Still Waters x v. — Dorothy x v. — De 
Cressy x v. — Undo Ralph x v. — Maiden 
Sisters x v. — Martha Brown i v.— Vanessa 

X V. 

M. C Stirling, vide G. M. Craik. 
Frank R. Stockton (Am.). 
The House of Martha x v. 

Author of "The Story of a Penitent 

Soul." 
The Story of a Penitent Soul x v. 

Author of "TheStory of Elizabeth," 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Mis. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

(Am.), t 1896. 
Unde Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v.— 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 V. — The Minister's Wooing x v. — • Old- 
town Folks 2 V. 

Author of "Sunbeam Stories," 
vide Mrs. Mackamess. 

Jonathan Swift(DeanSwifl),t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels x ▼. 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with mn Introduction, by William 
Sharp) z ▼. 

John AddingtonSymonds, f 1893. 
Sketches in Italy it. — New Italian 
Sketches z ▼. 

S.G. Tallentyre, v, H. S. Merriman. 

Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's HiU 2 y. 

Baroness Tautphoeus, f 1893. 

Cyrilla ST.— The Initials 2 ▼. — Quits 
IT. — At Odds s ▼. 

CoL Meadows Taylor, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 ▼. 

Templeton, vide Author of 
** Horace Templeton." 

Alfred (Lord) Tennyson, f 1892. 

Poetical Works S y. — Queen Mary 
X ▼. — Harold i y. — Becket; The Cup ; 
The Falcon x y. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x y. •— A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 y. 

The New Testament, vide New. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 

t 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 y, — Pendennis 3 y. — 
Miscellanies 8 y. — Henxy Esmond 2 y. — 
The Eng^lish Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century i y. — TheNewcomes 4y. — The 
Virginians 4 y. — The Four Georges; 
Loyel the Widower z y. — The Adyentures 
of Philip 2 y. — Denis Duyal x y. — > 
Roundabout Papers 2 y. — Catherine 
X y. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 y. 

Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie). 

The Stonr of Elisabeth z y.— The Village 
on the Qifif z y. — Old Kensington 2 y. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories z y. — 
Fiye Old Friends z y . — Miss Angel z y. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales z y. — 
FnlhamLawn, and other Tales xy. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays xy. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x y. — Madame 
de S^yigni; From a Stage Box; Miss 
WilUamson's Divagations x y. — A Book 
of Sibyls X y. — Mrs. Dymond 2 y. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x y. 

Thomas a Kempis, vide Kempis. 



A. Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cadlip). 
Denis Donne 2 y. — On GKiazd 2 y. — 
Walter Goring s y. — Played Got 2y.— 
Called to Account 2 y. — Only Hecaeir 
2 y. — A Narrow Escape 2 ▼. 

James Thomson, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait xy. 

Author of •'Thoth." 

Thotk X y. 

Author of "Tim." 
Timzy. 

F. Q. Trafford, vide Mrs. RidddL 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto 

Trevelyan. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Maciaby 

(with Portraig 4 y. — Selections from dis 

Writings of Lord Macanlaj ay. — The 

American Reyolntion (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Btoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray. 

Anthony TroUope, f 1882. 
Doctor Thome 2 y. — The Bextraiss 

2 y. — The Warden x y. — Barchester 
Towers 2 y. — Castle Richmond 2 y. — The 
West Indies z y. — Framley Parsonagesy. 

— North America 3 y. — Orley Farm 3 y. 

— Rachel Ray 2 y. — The Small Hobm 
at Allington 3 y. — Can yon forgiye her? 

3 y. — The Belton Estate ay. — Nma 
Balatka z y. — The Last Chronide of 
Barset 3 y. — The Clayerings 2 v. — Fhincts 
Finn ^ y. — He knew he was right jy. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2 y. — Sir EDury 
Hotspur of Humblelliwaite z y. — Ralph 
die Heir 2 y. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere z y. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 y. — Lady Anna ay. — Hany 
Heathcote of Grangoil z y. — The Way no 
live now 4 y. — The Prime Minister 4 ▼• — 
The American Senator 3 y . — South idack 
2y. — IsHePopenioy? 3y. — An'Binkit 
an Eye z y. — John Caldlgate 3 y. — Coatt 
Henry z y. — The Duke's Children 3^* -> 
Dr.Wortle's School zy. — Ayala's Angsl 
3 y. —The Fixed Period z y. — Marion Fay 
2 y. — Kept in the Dark z y. -'- Fran FrokS- 
mann, and other Stories z y. — Alice Dac> 
dale, and other Stories z y. — La Mira 
Bauche, and other Stories z v. — Tlie 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories z v. — 
An Autobiography z y. — An Old Man's 
Loye z y. 

T. Adolphus Trollope, f 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 y. 

— A Siren 2 v. 
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M[ark Twain (Samnel L. Clemens) 

(Am.). 

The AdTeatares of Tom Sawyer i ▼. — 

lite Innooenti Abroad; or. The New 

PilC^ms' Ftogress 2 v. — A Tramp Abroad 

«-▼.-- "Roughing It" i ▼. — The In- 

Bocenta at Home x ▼. — The Prince and 

llie Pauper « ▼. — The Stolen White 

JSlephant, etc x ▼. — Life on tiie Mis- 

riaaippi x v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 

X *▼. — Hncklebeny Finn a ▼. — Selections 

firom American Homonr x ▼. — A Yankee 

at the Conrt of King Arthor a ▼. — The 

Ajnericaa Claimant x v. — The £ x 000000 

Sauik-Note and other new Stories x ▼. — 

Xom Sawjer Abroad x ▼. — Padd'nhead 

"^STilson XV. — Personal Recollections of 

Josui of Arc a t. — Tom SawT«r, Detective, 

mild other Tales x v. — More Tramps 

A.broad a v. — The Man tiiat corrupted 

Sadleyburg, etc a v. 

Antfaor of *'The Two Cosmos." 
The Two Cosmos x v. 

Author of ** Venus and Cupid." 
Venus and Cnj^d x v. 

Author of "Vira." 

Vira XV. — The H6tel du Petit St. 

Jean x v. — Blue Roses a v. — Within 

Sound of the Sea a v. — The Maritime 

Alps and their Seaboard a v. — Ninette x v. 

Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from X848 to x86x x v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from x86a to x88a x v. 

Author of "Virginia." 
Vhginiax V. 

Ernest Alfred VizeteUy. 
With Zola in England x v. 

L. B. Walford. 
Mr. Smitibk a v. — Pauline s v. — > Cousins 
9 V. — Troublesome Daughten a v. — 
Leddj Mai^t x v. 

D. Mackenzie Wallace. 

Rvaria 3 v. 

Lew. Wallace (Am.). 
Ben-Hur a v. 

Eliot Warburton, f 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross a v. — 
Darien a v. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Robert Ehmere 3 V. — David Grieve 
3v. — MissBretherton x v. — Marcella 3 v. 



Bessie Costrell x v. — Sir George Treasadj 
a V. — Helbeck of Bannisdale a v. — 
Eleanor a v. 

Susan Warner, vide WetfaerelL 

Samud Warren, f 1877. 

Diary of a late Physidan a v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
XV.—- The Lilj and the Bee x v. 

Au&orof **The Waterdale Ndgh- 
t)ours," v{& Justin McCarthy. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

Aylwin a v. 

H. G. Wells. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. x v. — The 
War of the Worlds x v. — The Invisible 
Man XV. — The Time Machine, and The 
Island of Doctor Moreau x v. — When 
the Sleeper Wakes x v. — Tales of Space 
and Hme x v. — The Plattner Story, and 
Others x v. — Love and Mr. Lewisham x v. 

— The Wheds of Chance x v. 

Hugh Westbury. 
Acte a V. 

Elizabeth Wetherell (Susan War- 
ner) (Am.), 1 1885. 
The wide, wide World x v. — Qneechy 
a V. — The Hills of tiie Shatemuc a v. — 
Say and Seal a v. — The Old Helmet a v. 

Stanley J. Weyman. 
The House of the Wolf i v. —The Story 
of Francis Qudde a v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Blade x v. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — My Lady 
Rotha a v. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x v. — The Red Cockade a v. 

— Shrewsbury a v. — > The Castle Inn a v. 

— Sophia a V. — Count Hannibal a v. 

Author of <*A Whim, and its Con- 
sequences." 
A Whim, and its Consequences x v. 

Beatrice Whitby. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth a v. 

Percy White. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin x v. 

Walter White. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Richard Whiteing. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality i v. — No. 5 John Street x v. 

— The Life of Paris x ?. 
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Sidney Whitman. 

Imperial Germany i v. — The Realm 
of the Habfiborgs z v. — Teaton Stadies 
XV. — Reminiscences of the King; of 
Ronmania, edited by Sidney Whitman z v. 

— Conversations with Pdnoe Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman i v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick a v. 

George J. Wbyte Melville, vide 
Melville. 

Author of << Who Breaks— Pays/' 
vide Mrs. Jenldn. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest z v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences z ▼. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences z v. 

Maiy £. Wilkins (Am.). 
Pembroke z v. — Madelon z v. — 
Jerome a v.— Silence, and other Stories iv. 
— The Love of Parson Lord, etc. z v. 

a J. Wills, vide P. a Philips. 

Mrs. J. S. Winter. 
Regimental Legends z v. 

Charles Wood, vide Author of 
<< Buried Alone." 

H. F. Wood. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard z v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood (Jolmny Lud- 
low), 1-1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings a ▼. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles a v. — 
Vomer's Pndet ▼. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V. — "frevlyn Hold a v. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters a v. — Oswald Cray 
a V. — Mildred Arkell a v. — St. Martin's 
Eve a V. — Sister's Foll^ a v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath a V. — Orville College i ▼. — 
A Life's Secret z v. — The Red Court Farm 
a V. — Anne Hereford a v. — Roland 
Yorke a v. — George Canterbury's Will 
a V. — Bessy Rane a v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night at Offord ; Martyn 
Ware's TempUtion; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream z v. — Within the 
Maze a v. — The Master of Greylands a v. 

— Johnny Ludlow a v. — Told in the 
Twilight a V. — Adam Grrainger z v. — 
Edina a v. — Fomeroy Abbc^ 2 v. — Court 
Netherlttgh a v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow) : Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales z v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 



Tales z V. — Anne, and OUier Tales x v. - 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Qndm, 
Tales z V. ~ Helen Whitney's \¥eddiM 
and Other Tales z ▼. — The Story \ 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales z v. 

Daniel Woodrofife. 

Tangled Trinities z v. 

Margaret L. Woods. 
A Village Tragedy i v. ~ The Vaci 
bonds z T. 

William Wordsworth, \ 1850. 

Select Poetical Works a v. 

Lascelles Wrazall, f 1865. 
Wfld Oats z V. 

Edmund Yates, f 1894. 

Land at Last a v.— Broken to HarooK a v 
— The Forlorn Hope a v. ~ Black Sheq 
a V. —The Rock Ahead a v. ~ Wzec^M 
in Port a V. — Dr. Walnwiighf s Fatias 
a V. — Nobody's Fortune a v. — Castawq 
a v.~- A Waiting Race av. — Tbojelks 
Flag a V. — The Tmpending Sword a v.— 
Two, by Tricks z v. — A Silent WiCmh 
a T. — Recollections and Eaperienoes a v. 

Yeats, vide Levett- Yeats. 

Charlotte M. Yonge, f 1901. 

av.— H< 



The Heir of Reddvfie 

a V. — The Dai^ Chain a t. — _^ 

Terrace a v. — Hopes and Fears a v. — 
The Young Step-Mother av. —The Tdal 
a V. — The CleverWoman of the Faaulf 
a V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Neat a v. 

— The Danvers F^pon ; The Prince sad 
the Page z v. — The Chaplet of Peadi 
a v. — The two Gruardians z v. — TlieCacsd 
Lion a V. — The Pillars of the House ^ v. 

— Lady Hester z v. — My Younc Akidai 
a V. — The three Brides a v. — Wooua- 
kind a V. — Magnum Bonum a v. — Loft 
and Life z v. — Unknown to Histocy t r. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) a v.— Ite 
Armourer's Prentices a v. — The tm 
Sides of the Shield a v. — Nuttie's Fatbar 
a V. ~- Beechcroft at Rockstone a v.— 
A Reputed Changeling a v. — Two Penai* 
less Princesses z v. — That SticJc z v.— 
Grisly Grisell z v. — The Long Vacati« 
a V. — Modem Broods i v. 

Author of ** Young Misdey," xiii 
Henry Seton 

I. ZangwilL 

Dreamers of the Ghetto a v. 

"Z. zr 

The World and a Man a v. 



Series for the Young. 

30 T^olumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the satne 
nditzons as the Collection 0/ English and American Authors, Videp, /. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

L«a,dy Barker (Lady Broome). 
Stories About : — x v. 

Iaria.r.oiiisaCharle8worth, j- 1 880. 

Sdnistenng Cbilaien z v. 

Irs. Craik (Miss Mulock), f 1887. 
Our Year z v. — Tliree Tales lor Boys 
V. — Three Tales for Girls z v. 

Qeorgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 
Con-sin Trix, and hat welcome Tales z ▼. 

Maria Edgeworth, f 1849. 
"Morad Tales z v. — Popular Tales a v. 

Sridget & Julia Kavanagh, ^i^7T. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
rales X V. 

Charles & Mary Lamb, 
f 1834 and 1847. 
Tales £rom Shakspeare z v. 

Captain Marxyat, f 1848. 
Masterman Ready x v. 



Mrs. Emma Marshall, f 1899. 

Rex and Regina z v. 

Florence Montgomery. 

The Town-Crier; to whidi is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ballzv. 

Author of ^ Ruth and her Friends." 
Ruth and herFriends. AStoty fbrGirls zv. 

Mrs. Heniy Wood, f 1887. 

William AQair x v. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army z v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word z v. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds a v. — Friam- 
wood Fost-Office x y. — Henrietta's Wish 
X V. ~- Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x v. 
— P'sandQ'sz v. — AimtCharlotte'sStories 
of English tiistory x v. — Bye- Words xv. — 
Lads and Lasaes of Langley, etc x v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes, Translations from the German^ published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may he imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Berthold Auerbach, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Sec<md Edition) iv, — 
Brigitta XV. — Spinosa a ▼. 

Georg Ebers, f 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess a v. — Uarda 
av. — Homo Sum a v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestem] a v. — Joshua a v. — Per 
Asperaav. 

De la Motte Fouqu6, j- 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, f 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

Wilhehn G5rlach. 
Fxince Bismarck (with Portrait) x v. 



W. V. Goethe, f 1832. 
Faust XV. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship a V. 

Karl Gutzkow, f 1878. 
Through Night to Light z v. 

F. W. Hackiander, + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] x v. 

Wilhelm Haufi; f 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 

Paul Heyse. 
L' Arrabiata, etc. x v. — TheDead Lake, 
etc. XV. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 

Wilhelmine von Hillem. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
XV. — The Hour will come a v. 
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Salomon Kohn. 
Grabriel z v. 

Q. E. Leasing, j- 178 1. 

Natliaii the Wise asd Emilia Galotd i v. 

Fanny L«wald, \ 1889. 

Stella s ▼. 

B. Marlitt, j- 1887. 

The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinxesschen] s ▼. 

Maria Natbusius, f 1857. 
Joachim v. Kamem, and Diaxy of a 
poor young Lady x ▼. 



# ^P* 



neoaasT* 

>r. 1 



Fritz Reuter, f 1874. 
In the Year '13 it. — An <dd S| 
of my fanning Days [Ut mine Stroartifl 

J. P. Friedrich Richter Qean F^ 

t 18*5. 
Flower, Fnut and Thcnrn Fieoas s ▼• 

Victor von Scbeffel, 
EkkehardsT. 

George Tayloi 
Klytia 2 ▼. 

Heinrich Zschokke, \ 1848. 

The Princess of Bnmswick-Woli 

bQttel, etc. z ▼. I 

Students' Series for School, College, and Hofli| 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkungen and Special- W6rtexbftcheni. 
Br.BeaBroschiert. KaxLoaKartoniert. 

Juliana Horatia Swing, f i88J 

Jackanapes. Yon JB.Hpm, Br.JlOiJ 
Kart. Ji 0,60. — Werterboch. Br. j| o^ 

The Brownies; and The Land of Ll 
Toys. VonT>r,A,MuiUr. Br.Jlejl 
Kart. J|( 0,70.— Worterboch Br. Jloj 

Timothy^s Shoes; An Idyll of ^ 
Wood ; Benjy in Beastlaad. Von JET. Al 
Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. J$ 0,80. — Warti 
booh. Br, J$ 0,30. 

Benjamin Franklin (Am.), f 179I 

Bis Autobiography. Von Dr. Ai 
Feyer«t^0nd, I. TeaL Dittjngett^ 
(1706—1730). Br. ^ z,oo. Kart. Jl 1,11 

n. Ted. Die Manne^alire (iTlxM 
Z757). Mit ^nerBeigabe: TbeWifl 
Wealth. Von Dr. Karl Jfe y^nOtd 
Br. Ji J, to, Kart Ji x,y>, 

Edward A Freeman^ j* 1893. 

Three Historical EMavt. Voo De. C 
Balner, Br. Ji 0,70. XLart. jH e»lo. 

Bret Harte (Am.). 
Tales of Uie Argonants. Von Jk. & 
Tangier, Br. J$ z,4o. Kait. Jf 1,501 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (A]i4 
Wonder Book for Boys and Gark f«( 
S.Rats, Br.Jlo^. Kazt. Jl^o^ls.' 
Anmerkungen undwSrterboch. Br. jl«i4^ 

Thomas Hughes, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School DayB. VonDr.X 
Sckmidt, a Parts. Br. Ji 3,00. Ki* 



Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. JFriig 
BiteJwff, Br. jH 0,50. Kart. J^ 0,60. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett (Am.). 

Little Lord Faontleroy. Von "Dr.Bmst 
Groth, Br. JH x^o. Kart. A 1,60. — An- 
merknngen and W5rterbnch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Iliomas Carlyle, j- 1881. 

The Reign of Terror (French Rero- 
Iniion). Von Dr. Lmdm^ Herrig, Br. 
jH x,oo. Kart. jH x,zo. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), f 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
OHo Dost, Br. Ji 0,80. Kart. A 0,90.— 
Wtfrterbnch. Br. jk 0,40. 

Charles Dickens, j- 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A, 
Hoppe, Br. jH z,so. Kart. JH 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. ^4. 
Ho^, Br. jH\y^, Kart..4(z,50.— W6rter- 
bach (First and Second Series). Br. j|(z,oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G, Tangier. Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. J$ x,zo. 

George Eliot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 

Cross), j- 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. //. 
Conrad, Br. J$ x,yo, Kart. J$ z,8o. 
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,20. Faurt I. apart. Br. J$ 1,70. 
, «#K X y 8o. Part. n. apart. Br. Ji x ,30. 

nry Wadsworth Longfellow 

(jAon.), f 1882. 

Tales of a. Waysido Inn. Von Dr. ff, 
m4MK.fv«». s B&nde. Br. JH a,oo. 
t. ^ 2,20. I. Band apart. Br. u^z.oo. 
tk ^ X » xo. 2. Band apart. Br. J$ z,oo. 
t- ^ x,xo. 

Xboxnas Babington, Lord 

BAacaulay, f i^59* 
Bngflauad before Uie Restoration. 
story of England. Chapter I.) Von 
. J^.IJkm^, BT.J$o,yo, Kart. u«o,8o. 
Kns^Ai&d under Charles tiie Second. 
ktory of En^and. Chapter 11.) Von 
. H^, IM9U, Br. .4(1,00. Kart. u«z,zo. 
The Rebellions of Acfyle and Mon- 
mtli. (Sistory of En^^land. Chapter V.) 
IB Or. JtnmaMU0l Sckimidi. Br. j|z,oo. 
irt. ^ x.io. 

X«ord Clive. ^Ustor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
r. R, Thum, at, jH z,40. Kart. Ji x,so. 

Ra.i&ke's History of the Popes. (His- 
rica.1 Bssay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum, 
r. Ji 0,60. Kart. M 0^0. 

TVaurren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
on I*rof. Dr. R, Thum, Br. Ji 1,50. 
-^1,60. 



Justin McCarthy. 

The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 3s — 35 of "A 
[istory of our own Times.*') Von Dr.^. 
f«s«W0Mis. Br. Jt 0,60. Kart. M 0,70. 
.. >V0rterbach. Br. M o,ao. 

Florence Montgomery. 

DiCxsunderstood. Von Dr. R» Palm, 
Ir. Ji z,6o. Kart. J$ z,70.— W&rterbuch. 
Jr. M 0,40. 



Sir Walter Scott, j- 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R, Drtutl, 
Br. jH x,6o. Kart. M x,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H, LSsehhom. Br. J^ z,5o. 
Kart. Jk z,6o. — WSrterbuch. Br. ^0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H, Lotekkom. Br. M z,70. 
Kart. M 1,80. 

V\^illiam Shakespeare, f 1616. 

Twelfth Night; or, What you will. 
Von Dr. H, Conrad. Br. jH z,40. Kart. 
JH x,5o. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Imtnanutl 
Schmidi, Br. Ji z,oo. Kart. Ji i,zo. 

Macbeth. Von "DT.ImmanuelSckmieU, 
Br. M z,oo. Kart. M z,zo. 

Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 
t »875. 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles. Z7Z3 — Z783.) 
Von Dr. Martin Krummaclur, Br. 
jH z,2o. Kart. jH 1,30. 

The Seven Years' War. Von Dr. M, 
Krummaek«r, Br. J$ x,so. Kart.uf( 1*30. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, j- 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A, Hamann, Br. jH 0,70. Kart. 
jH 0,80. — Wdrterbnch. Br. J| 0,20. 

. W. M. Thackeray, f 1863. 

Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
carty Diamond. Von George BoyU, 
Br. jH z,20. Kart. jH z,30. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the 
Fearless. Von B. Root, Br. J$ 0,90. 
Kart. J$ z,oo. — W6rterbnch. Br. Jt 0,20. 



MEanuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume, bound M 2,25. 

For English students, 

German Language of Conversation 
by A, Schlessing, 



FUr Deutsche, 
Knglische Conversationsspradie 

von A, Schlessing, 
FranzSsische Conversationssprache 

von Z. Rollin, 
Russische Conversationssprache 

von Dr. Z, Koiransky, 



A I* usage des itudiants frangais. 

Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L, Rollin et Wolfgang Weber, 



February 1902. 

Tauchnitz Edition. 



Latest Volumes: 

{Continued from page ^ of coveK^ 

Marietta, a Maid of Venice. 

A New Novel by F. Marion Crawford. 
2 vols. — 3545. 3546. 

Count Hannibal. 

A New Novel by Stanley J. Weyman. 

,2 vols. — 3547. 3548. 

The Traitor's Way. 

A New Novel by S. Levett -Yeats. 
I vol. — 3549. 

The Velvet Glove. 

A New Novel by Henry Seton Merriman. 

I vol. — 35 50. 

The Dungeons of Old Paris, 

By Tighe Hopkins. 
. I vol. — 3551. 

The Black Mask. 

A New Novel by Ernest William Hornung. 

I vol. — 3552. 

* The Tauchnitz Edition is to be had of all Booksellers and 
Railway Libraries on the Continent, price Ji ij6o. or 
2 francs per volume, A complete Catalogue of the Tauchnitz 
Edition is attached to this work. 



